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PREFACE. 



Almost inTariablj the qaestion is asked me, on an intro- 
dnction to a Btranger, '^ Are yon a connection of tiie ftmily 
destroyed at the White Moimtams?^' and, on learning that I 
am, the question is ahnost certain to follow, " What if«re 
the fifccts in regard to their destruction?" 

The frequ^a^ of the inquiry,* and the apparent interest 
with whidi the narration of that fearful scene has been lis- 
tened to, have led me to suppose that a particular account of 
that terrible ^rm, and the destruction of my brother's fim- 
ily, would be interesting to tiie public. Travellers have 
long needed a Book of the Mountains ; and so pressingly 
haye I been urged to undertake such a book, that the above 
fitct, the abundance of material, and the thought that I 
might benefit myself, and supply an existing want, has 
induced me to undertake the task. How I have succeeded 
others will judge. It was not undertaken as a literary 
eflfort, but a simple narration of &cts. Are they intelligible ? 
is my only inquiry. When I commenced, there was no book 
on the White Mountains, save a small work by Mrs. Craw- 
1* 
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fiird, widow of the late Ethan A. Crawford. YThat was out 
of print, and had been so for years. When mj manuscript 
was nearly completed, a small book on the White Mountains 
came out, by Mr. John H. Spauldmg; but it does not con- 
flict with mine. 

I am under great obligations to the Rev. Daniel Gh)odhue, 
formerly of Gilead, Me., now of Andover, N. H., for the 
large amount of matter which he furnished me concerning 
the history of the eastern side of the mountains. Joel 
Winch, Esq., oi Bethleh^n, has also my hearty thanks for 
matter furnished by him. The kindness of the H(m. N. B. 
Baker, of Concord; E. J. Lane, Esq., of Dover; B. B. 
French, Esq., Washington, D. C. ; Gen. Samuel Fessenden, 
of Portland; James Willey, Esq., of Conway; Eev. Samuel 
Souther, <tf Fryburg, and others, who have assisted me with 
books and material, is gratefully remembered. My son, 
Mr. S. T. B. Willey, has also be^ of great assistance to me 
in arranging and writing much of the book. B Q W. 

lUsT SuMNBt, Mx., Sept., 1855. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MOUNTAINS. 

CHS XZTIIIT AND XAOATZON Of THB MOUHTAINfl. — TBSIB BUOBT AXOXBI 
GBMAS DISTANOB AT HHICH TEST ABB SEEN. — IBS DIDIAN KAMBL — 
TBK OBIQIN OF THESE KAHES. — PB. BELKNAP'a DESCBIPTIOir. — THB 
BAXLT VIBITOBS. — TDiES' AND G0BGE*8 VISIT. — JOSSELTlT'a AOOOUHT 
OF BIS TlSrr. — THE OENTBAL GBOUP OF MOUITTAINS. — HEIGHTS OF 
imTBBBHT SUMMITB. — GATE OF THB KOTCH. — NOTCH. — MOUET WEB» 
BIBU— GIABT'ft GBATE. — TIEW FBOM GIAET'a OBATB. — THB TOFft OF 
9BB l«yq]IXAUI8.-^TBB FOUAGB OE TBBIB 8II«B, — THE TEOETAVIOX OE 

npB BiGHEB smoan. — the shadows of clouds,— lESBcmi oe the 

MOUETAmS. — BIBDS. — THE DEAD IBEBB. — THE MOUETAIES DUBIEO A 
nOBM — AS SEEir BT MOONUGHT — AS SEEN IE WIETEB. — THB BUDBi. 
— VIEW FBOX THB SUMMIT 01 MOUET WA8HIEGT0E. — > VIEW AT SUH- 
BUB, — lEDIAE TBADCCIOE. 



** Mount WttAington, I haTO oome a long distanoe, liayo toilsd hacd to 
airiTe at your summit, and now yon seem to giye me a cold reception." 

Dakiel Websteb. 

SPhb Wliite Mountains embrace the whole ^up of xnooa- 
tams in northern New Hampshire, extending forty miles 
ffoia north to south, and about the same distance from east 
to west The term has sometimes been applied ezclusiyely 
to the central cluster^ inckding the six or se^en hij^iest 
^eaks, and Very properly, though in its compTehensiYt 
2 
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we think it should embrace the extended group. Mount 
Blanc and Mount Jura constitute not the whole of the Alps ; 
neither do Washington and Monroe, the White Mountains. 
Clustering around dieir central height, like children of onr 
large &mily, no merely arbitrary division should ever sepa- 
rate them. 

These mountains are the highest land east of the Missis- 
sippi river, " and, in clear weather, are descried before any 
other land by vessels approrwhing our eastern coast ; but, by 
reason of their white appearance, are frequently mistaken for 
clouds. They are visible on th6 land at the distance of 
eighty miles, on the south and south-east sides. They 
appear higher when viewed fix>m tihe north<^ea8t, and it is 
WM ^ey are ^een firoto the neighborhood of Ohatnblee md 
<Jtiebec.*' 

Xhe Indian name of these mountains, accixrding to Belknap, 
u Agiocochodc Preodent Alden states that tiiey were 
khown to some of tiie mow east^n Wbes of Lrffans by the 
name Waumbekketmethha; Waiimbekket,* signifying white, 
and methna, mountains. And still other tribes ^ve them 
tii9 qppellstl^ Kan Ban Yngarty, the oonthntted likiMiess 
of a GhiU. All these names, we see, have tiie same general 
meaning, and refer to the white appearance of the moun- 
tains. 

" Buring the period Of nine or ten months the mountain^ 
exhibit more or less of that bright appearance, from -vdiich 
^y afe denominated white. In the spring, wh^ the dnow 
ispaardy dissolved, ttey appear <rf a pale blue, «fa^M witk 
^Ute ; and ttfti^ it is wholly gone, at the diatanoe <tf m^ 
D&Ses, they are altogether of the naam pale blue, nearly afi^- 
^^wiwdm^aBkycolbrj wUle^ attliesaotiefim^, viewed at the 
of ^^ mfles or lean, tite^ «I9»ear of tiie pfi3p» 
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oqIot of .the rook, Light fle^y elouds, flootmg dbotJ^ iheic 
sammitSy give them the same whitish hue as snow. 
. " These vast and irregular heights, being copiously replen- 
ished with water, exhibit a great variety of beautiful cas^ 
cades ; some of which fall in a perpendicular sheet or spout | 
others are winding and sloping ; others spread, and form a . 
basin in tbe rock, and then gush in a catarc^ct over its edge, 
A poetic fancy may find fuU gratification amidst these wild 
and rugged ^oenes, if its ardor be not checked by the &tigue 
of the approach. Almost everything in nature, whicb cau 
be supposed capable of inspiring ideas of the sublime and 
beautiful, is here realized. Old mountaios, ^pendou9 
elevations, rolling clouds, impending rocks, verdant w9od3| 
caystal streamy the geAtle rijl, a»d the roaring torreiitf ftll 
conspire to ama?5e, to soothe, and to enrapture." 
. These mountains were first vi^ted in 16S2, by one Darby 
Held, whose ^owiug account of the riches he, had di^Qoyered 
on his return, caused others immediately to make the same 
^cplcaration. The visit of a Mr. Vines and Gorges is thw, 
dleseribed by Winthrop: **Tho report brought by Parby 
Field, of shining stones, &c., caused divers others to trs^^il 
thither; but they found nothing worth their pains. Mr. 
Qorges and Mr. Vines, two of the magistrates of Sir ?• 
Crorgee' promce, went thither about the end of this mo^tb 
(August). They set out, probably, a few days after the 
return of Field, dazzled by visions of diamonds and other 
precious minerals, with which the &noy of this maQ^ bi4 
garnished his story. 

"They went up Saoo river iu bircb canoes, and that w^ 
they found it ninety miles to Pegwagget, an Indian town; 
but by land it is but sixty. Upon Saco river they founji 
ipany thousand ftcres of rich meadow ; but there are t^ fiJUi 
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which hhider boats, &c. From the Indian town thej wait 
up hill (for the most part), about thirty miles, in woody 
lands. Then they went about seven or eight miles upon 
shattered rocks, without tree or grass, very steep all the way. 
At the top is a plain, about three or four miles over, all shat- 
tered stones ; and upon that is another rock or sphre, about a 
mile in height, and about an acre of ground at the top. At 
the tpp of the plain arise four great rivers ; each of them so 
much water at the first issue as would drive a mill : Connect- 
icut river from two heads at the N. W., and S. W., whicii 
join in one about sixty miles off; Saco river on the S. E. ; 
Amascoggin, which runs into Gasco bay, at the N. E. ; and 
the Kennebec at the N. by E. The mountains run east 
and west, thirty or forty miles ; but the^peak is above all the 
rest. They went and returned in fifteen days." 

Josselyn, who visited them still later, has thus curiously 
described them : '< Four score miles (upon a direct line), to 
the N. W. of ScarboTOw, a ridge of mountains runs N. W. 
and ST. E., an hundred leagues, known by the name of the 
White Mountains, upon which lieth snow all the year, and is 
a landmark twenty miles off at sea. It is a rismg ground 
from the sea-shore to these hills; and they are inaccessible, 
but by the gullies which the dissolved snow hath made. In 
these gullies grow saven bushes, which, being taken hold of, 
are a good help to the climbing discoverer. Upon the top of 
the highest of these mountains is a large level, or plain, of 
a day's journey over, whereon nothing grows but moss. At 
the further end of this plain is another hill, called the sugar- 
loaf — to outward appearance a rude heap of mossie stones, 
piled one upon another — and you may, as you ascend, step 
from one stone to another, as if you were going up a pair of 
stairs, but winding still about the hill, till you come to tlM 



t(^ wtiipb will require hatf a isy'B time; and yet it ig m4 
nbQve a wX% where there is alao a level of about an acre of 
fTOvuDuli with a pcmd of clear water in the aiidat of it, whieh 
joiii maj hear run down; but how it aaoends is a mysterj* 
'Smsi tiiis rockj hill you may aee the whole country round 
about. It is &r above the bwer clouds ; and from hence w» 
behold a va^x^ (like a great pillar), drawn up by the soa^ 
hwBS out of a great la]ce, or pond, into the air, where it wai 
fmaed oito a doud. The country beyond these hills, norths 
Wfvd^ is dauntiiig terrible; being full of roaky hills, as thick 
as m<de-biUs in a ineadow, and clothed with infinite thiek 
woods." 

fh^ mountai]^ which have more partioularly attracted the 
attenti(»i a( the tourists and writers, are near the northern 
boundsry of the group, eztendiiig firpm the '^ Notch," a dk* 
taae^ ef 6mid%n iniles in a n(^-easterly direction. The 
differef^ peak^l ^ this cluster gradually increase in hei{^ 
fivm the ^mtiid^ to the centre, where tpwers lifount Wf^ 
isgtop h^ above all. The Ipwer and surrovnding mounr 
tMUS lure beautifully wooded to ^ek yery tops; whUe ih$ 
bold Alpine summits of the oent^ on^ rise np &r tdbove 
the limits of vi^tatio^, amid the clouds. 

The heigl^ of the di&rmt summits, as gi^en bj "Ptofm^ 
Bopd} of Cambridge, are, perhaps, the most accunite. Gomi* 
m^oeii^ at the '^ Notch," and giving the heights of w^ 
pesk as it stands in the rsnge, — Mount Webster is 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea; Jackson, 4,100; CUnton, 
4,^0; Pleasant, 4,800; Franklin, 4,900; Monroe, 6,S00; 
Washington, 6,500; Clay, 5,400; Adams, 5,700; JeQbrsoo, 
5,800; Madison, 5^400- 

Approaching the central cluster from the south-east^ the 
BWgptjiiW g;ridwlly closd upon jfm^ w^tp thqr oome 4ar 
2* 
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geOier at the gate of the ^< Notdi." This gate, or 
is formed by two rocks standing perpendicular at the distanee 
of twenty-two feet from each other. Here, by great labmr, a 
road has been constructed on the side of a little brook, whose 
nigged bed was formerly the only opening in the monntanui. 
The entrance on each side is gimrded by high overhanging 
cli&, and the walls adjoining the road rise np perp^dicnlarly 
fifty feet. This defile was known to the Lrfiaais, wIm) 
formerly led their captives throagh it to Canada ; bat it had 
been forgotten or n^lected, till the year 1771, -whm two 
htmt^rs (Nash and Sawyer) discovex^ and passed throng 
it. 

The Noteh itself is a nanow pass, about diree miles in 
length, running in a north-westerly direction, taming to Ae 
right a little at tiie northern extremity. The moontaLos here 
are abruptly torn iq)art, forming a very narrow valley, thnn]^ 
vrhich flows the Saco. '^ The sublime and awfiil graodeor 
of the Notdi baffles all description. Geometry may settle the 
heights of tiie mountains, and numerical figtlres may record 
the measure ; but no words can tell the emotions of the sold, 
as it looks upward and views the almost p^rp^ddicular pred- 
pices which line the narrow space betwe^ lliem; while the 
senses ache with terror and astonishment, as one sees himself 
hedged in from all the world beside. He may cast his eye' 
forward or backward, or to either side — he can see only 
upward, and then the diminutive circle of his vision is cribbed 
and confined by the battl^oients of nature's cloud-capt 
towers, which seem as if they wanted only the breathing of a 
sephyr, or the wafting of k straw against them, to diq>hoe 
them, and crush the prisons in their &11.'' 

Facing the north, on either hand, rise up steep perpen- 
dicular walls, two thousand feet above the road at thehr base, 
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icgobr imd equal, for a great part of the iray. On tke left 
k Mount Willey, gloomy and grand ; its sides torn and for- 
rowed by the slides, and h^re and there abrupt ledges, ov^ 
whose tc^most edge the gathering mass of rocks and eartL 
leaped into the depths bebw. 

On the ri^t is Mount Webster. ^^ Thk vast and regular 
mass rises abruptly, from the plain below, to the height of 
about two thousand feet Its shape is that of a h%h fort, 
wilii de^ scarred sides ; its immense front i^parently whoUy 
niacoessible. Its top, nearly hori»mtal and rough with pre- 
ei{Htou8 cmgs, juts ot^ with heavy and frowning Ioowb; 
so mighty a mountain wall, so high, so wide, so vast, and so 
near the (sq[)ectator, tiiat all its gigantic proportions and parts 
are seen with the utmost distinctness. It fills at once the 
eye and the mind with awe, admirati<m, and delight In a 
bri^ day, when its out&e at the top is seen sharp and dia- 
tanet against the blue sky, its gray granite cUtb and ledges 
eolored with iron-lnrown or stained with dadker shades, its 
sides seamed with long gullied slides of brown gravel, its wide 
beds of great loose rocks, black with lichens, contrasted with 
tlie summ^ greaas, or varied autumnal colors of the trees, 
make it as beautiful and interesting in its varied hues and 
parts, as it ki great and sublime in its t(^l impression." 

Passing through the gate of the Notch, we come to the 
valley of the Ammonoosuc; and after a distance of four 
milea^ generally through a thick wood, which prev^ts all 
views q{ the surrounding mountains, we come out suddenfy 
into a wide cleared opening, where the whole mountain 
oldster bursts upon our view.' Standing upon an iscdated 
eminence, about sixty feet in hd^t^ known as the Giant's 
gmve^ the whole range of mountains is in si^ht 



T<m stand m ibe oentre «f n farotd asqAiftboato a£mmm^ 
taim; the 1(^ pyramid of WMhington, with its btydn^ 
ahiqped top, reaembling the erato: of a y<dcaiu>, And its bam 
jpray rock sides marked ij loog guUies, and lower down by 
broad slides, directly before you, wbile^ fiur away (m the ri^t 
mA left, Moonts Webster and Madison stand st the extrem- 
ities of the range^ 

The tops of the xoonntaiBS are covered with mow ftom the 
last of October to the end of May« OecaaionaUy, dnsing the 
mcmths of July and August, th^ are abuast white iBth a 
new-&llen mom or eleet As the sncw mel^ away, <hi most 
g( the rocks may be seen mosses and licAans of Tanous 
hues; while ji^re and there, in the spsees didtarsd by higjh 
rodoi, beautiful and brilliant flowers, tinj alpine fdanfts, 
spring up, mixed with the coarse monntam gnss* 

'^ The base and sides of the m<Hmtains are dothed wi^ m 
dense and luxurious finest of the trees of the coimlary; moA 
the ground b^ie$^ their shade is pmsmoated with the beaa^ 
tiful flowers of the northern woods, and deejay oovesred w^ 
a rich carpetof moss^ IBelow is the ffogar^mi^e^ with its 
broad angular leaveS} chapging early in autumn, when everj 
leaf is a flower, scarlet or crimscm, or variegated with greea^ 
yellow, and brown ; the yeUow birch, <rf gre^ size, with iti. 
ragged bark, and wide-spreading arms; the^boedi| with its 
round tnmk, its smooth bark, marbli^ clouded, and emn 
broidered with many-colored lichens ; its stiff slendar 
brMiches, and its glossy leaves ; the white birch, with ita 
smooth and white bark — most abundant in the dii^cts for-* 
merly burnt — showing, after it» changed yellow leaves have 
&llen, its slender, wand-like white tarunks ranged closely and 
regularly on the hill sides. With these are mixed a fi^ueot, 
but generally less abundant growth of black spruces and 
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bftbaxa firs, — the tall spruce, with its stiff and ragged out- 
line, and horizontal branched, the fir, with its beautiful 
spires, regularly tapering fitmi its base to its tip, and its 
dark rich foliage, often, as it grows old, hoary with the long, 
hanging, entangled tufts of the beard-moss, which here so 
abundantly covers its dying branches. Of the many other 
trees, smaller or less frequent, we will only mention the 
striped mAple, the mountain ash, the aspen poplars, the hem- 
lock, and tilie white pine. Higher up, the spruce and fir be- 
come the prevailing growth, with the yellow and white birch, 
gradually growing smaller as they ascend, until the dwarf 
firs, closely interwoven together, and only a few feet high, 
form a dense and almost impenetrable hedge, many rods wide, 
above which project, in fantastic forms, like the horns of a 
deer, the bare, bleached tops and branches of the dead trees. 
The dwarf trees are so closely crowded and interwoven to- 
gether that it is as easy to walk on their tops as to struggle 
througb them on the ground ; and the road is made by re- 
moving them with their roots. Above this hedge of dwarf 
trees, which is about four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, the scattered fir and spruce bushes, shrinking from the 
cold mountain wind, and clinging to the ground in sheltered 
hollows by the side of the rocks, with a few similar bushes of 
white and yellow birch, reach almost a thousand feet higher. 
Above are only alpine plants, mosses, and lichens." 

Over the mountains are scattered a variety of berries, 
such as cranberries, whortleberries, and several other kinds. 
They grow* high up the mountains, and some of them &r 
above any other vegetable, except grass and moss. Their 
flower is, however, very different from those of the plain. 
Even the whortleberry, which grows on these hills, has, in 
its ripest state, considerable acidity. 



as Tsamims in wkiss mwhtaxn m«70RT. 

GRie ykMsitades of (mngfaiDe and shacb are here tery fire- 
qu^t, not exaetly like the shadows flying over the plaito ; 
fi>r h^re the indiyidual is aotoally envdoped in the clood, 
while there it only passes over him. The doud is discovered 
at a considerable distaiioe, rolling along on the surface of 
the mountain ; if approaches you rapidly ^ in an instaxit it 
^drdes you, and as sogn passes away, to he IbUowed by 
others in endless succession. These phenomena 9^ pre- 
sented (mly when the clouds are light and scattered. Wheoi 
they are surehM:ged with rain, even atmidnlay, all is darkness 
and gloom* 

Although the waters of these hills iB^j^parently give life to 
no animal or insect, yet, in the heat of $ummer^ the b^k 
fly, a little, tormentii^g insect, is vwy tjoublesme. At 
the same time, the grasshopper is here as gay as on the 
finely-cultivated fidd. The swikllow, too, appears to h^ hli 
flight as high ov^ these mountains na over the i4a£a. It i% 
however, a j^aee of extreme solitude. The eye <rft^ wear 
d^ in vain to oat(^ eometbing that has li£l a^ animatieQ; 
yet a bear has bemi known to rise up, even In this solitude, 
to excite aid to terrify the traveller. 

Says a correspond^t of the New York Express, writ^ 
friMn the top of Mount Washington : '< I have seen but few 
Wrds here, and they do not tarry long after getting here ; 
the ground-sparrow and plover are the only speeies I have 
noticed. Insectd are quite plenty, and of various kinds. 
The honey-bee and humble-bee occaakmally find the way up 
here, but are not plenty. There are scarcely any of the com- 
mon house-fly here, but a large blue fly, and anothwr of a bright 
gold color, are exceedingly plenty in warm days, but the 
first fog that arises scatters themi and they are wi se^ 
again for several days." 



Tke jfead tre^, sli^ily reared to by OtktiB, are desenr- 
Itkg of mote notice. IVom difibrent persons these trees have 
Mc^y«d dififereoEit names. Some call them Im^'s horns, and 
o&ers bleached b(mes. The winds and weather have ren- 
dered them perfidc% white; and, as neither the stem nor 
branches take any definite direction, they are of all the direr- 
sified forms which nature, in her fieaks, am oreate. The 
oold seasons, which prevailed from 1812 to the end of 1816, 
probably occasioned the death of these trees ; and their con- 
stant exposure to the fierce winds which prevail on the moun- 
tains has, aided by other causes, tendered them white. It 
can hardly be doubted that, during the whole of the year 
1816, these trees continued frozen ; and frost, like fire, is 
capable of extinguishing life, even in ^e vegetable kingdom. 
Fire could not have caused the death of these trees ; for fire 
will not spread here, in consequence of die humidity of the 
wliole region at this elevation. 

33ie fl»)mltaim^ seen, vrith their well-defined otttUnee and 
shapes, in a dear day,^ra8ait not the onlyr sBpeoi in which to 
fa^Qldthan« Clouds sailing up their long ranges, now float- 
ing idong tbehr sides, severing their summits ftom their base, 
aow SBttUng down and capping thehr peaks, now droopii^ 
4terwa still lower, till rock, and moss, and flower, and luxu- 
riantly wooded base, are all hid in the dun, thick pall ; t^n, ^ 
burstmg and fleeing with a wueidrlike ^teed, as tiie^-storm 
clears ujp, and ihe m<q|mtainsoome out, tiieir wet ddes glis- 
tening, in the returning rays of the stm, like huge piles of 
burnished silyer, give to the nq^ heights an aspect ot 
beauty misarpassed. !I1ie meimtains are sekkmi seen free 
finm douds. Light, fleecy wptm are almost contmually 
Ji^Civering about the d^rei^t peakik 
. By sMcml^jB^ia those d^aiox^^ 
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full, round moon looks so calmly down, throwing the shad- 
ows of the mighty giants broadly oyer the yalleys, peopling 
each hidden nook and lurking ravine with grotesque forms 
and superstitious fencies^ gazing on those majestic heights, 
one almost involuntarily repeats the matchless lines of Col- 
eridge: — , 

* ' Thou, most awfbl fbrm, 
Bisest from forth thy dlent aeft of pinee. 
How Bilentlj ! Around thee ^d aboTe 
Beep is the air, and dark, sabstantial black. 
An ebon mass ; methinks then pieroeBtit 
As with a wedge f "M|r;fh*rM<^^ 
It is thdr own ealm 1i<nne,' ikfo^BM^k^if 
Thy habitation firoxn etekik^^ h ■!' u ■ ^^ '^ 5 
O, dread and silent mount ! I gaze upon thee, 
mi thou, still pr«ient to the bodily sense, - 
Didst yanish from my^^ti|6.t : ^tranoedjn prayer 
I worshipped the.<mYisible alone." i 

Nor in winter are tiiey destitute 5f T)eauty. Their white 
summits standing out so distinctly firom the deep blue depth 
of sky in the background, the trees turound their sides and 
base loaded with ice, glistening in the dazzling rays of the 
sun like the. enchanted diamond and jewelled halls of Eastern 
story, the reflecting and glittering of the moonbeams upon 
the frozen crust, all give to them a bewildering splendor in« 
describable. 

The slides now seen at the White Mountains are mostly 
those which took place in the year 182J5. At the Notch they 
present the appearance of deep gullies a few rods wide. On 
Mount Washington and the higher peaks many of the slides 
are aquarter or a half a mile in width. The amountof mat- 
ter torn in that one night of dreadful storm from the moun* 
tains, and hurled into the valleys below, is incalculable. 
Thousands of acres of rocks, and earth, and trees, sliiqped from 
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their fastening, and were thrown into the yallejs. As ee&L 
from a distance of twenty or thirty miles, they look like long 
roads, winding up the mountains in all directions. 

From the summit of Mount Washington the eye com- 
mands the circumference of the entire group of mpuntains. 
You stand in the centre; looking down upon a multitudinous 
sea of ridges and peaks, here extending out in long ranges^ 
enclosing broad valleys, through wluch wind rivers, glitter- 
ing amid the finrest anil settlement like polished metal, now 
towering up like insulated cones, now grouped together like 
kving friends. 

" In the west, through the blue haze, are seen in the dis- 
tance the ranges of the Green Mountains ; the remarkable 
outlines of the summits of Camel's Hump and Mansfield 
Mountain being easily distinguished when the atmosphere is 
clear. To the north-west, under your feet, are the clearings 
and settlement of Jefferson; and the. waters of Cherry Pond ; 
and, fiirther distant, the village! of Lancaster, with the 
waters of Israel's river. The Connecticut is barely visible, 
and* often its appearaiice for miles is counterfeited by the 
fog rising from its surfa<^. To the north and north-east, 
only a few miles distant, rise up boldly the great north-east- 
em peaks of the White Mouiitain rangi, — Jefferson, Ad- 
ams, and Madison, — with their ragged- tops of loose, dark 
rocks. A little fiirther. to the east arfe sefen the numerous 
and distant summits of.the mountains of Maine. On the 
south-east, close at hand, are the dark and crowded ridges of 
the mountains of Jackson ; arid^beyond the conical summit 
of Kearsarge, standing by. itself; on the outskirts of the 
mountains, and, farther over the low country of Maine, Se- 
bago Pond, near Portland. Still fui?Aer, it is said, the ocean 
itself has sometimes been distinctly visible. 
3 
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« The White Mountains are often se^ from the sea, even at 
thirty miles distance firom the shore; and nothing can pre- 
vent the sea from being seen &om the mountains, but the 
difficulty of distinguishing its appearance from that of the 
sky near the horizcm. 

^Further to the south are the interrales of the SacO) tsod 
the settlements of Bartlettand Conway, the sister ponds of 
Lovell in Fryeburg, and, still further, the remarkable finuv 
toothed summit of the Ghocorua, the peak to the right being 
much the largest, and sh^ly pyramidical. Almost ezactiiy 
south are the shining waters of the beautiful Winnipisogee, 
seen with the greatest distinctness in a &vorable day. To 
the south-west, near at hand, are the peaks of the south- 
western range of the White Mountdns ; Monroe, with its 
two little alpine ponds sleeping under its rocky and pointed 
summit ; the flat surface of Franklin, and the rounded Uxp of 
Pleasant, with their ridges and qrars. Beyond these, the 
Willey Mountain, with its high, ridged summit ; and, beyoiul 
that, several parallel ranges of high wooded mountains. Fiur- 
ther west, and over all, is seen the high, bare summit of 
Mount La&yette in Franconia." 

The appearance of the mountains az^ the surrounding 
country at sunrise is worth the journey and toil from any 
part of the country to witness. In the language of the elo- 
quent Brydone, " The whole eastern ^horizon is graduaUy 
lighted up. The sun's first golden ray, as he emerges from 
the ocean, strikes the eye, and sheds a glimmering but un- 
certain light; but soon his broad disc diffiises light and. 
beauty, first on the hilb, and soon on the region eastward. 
The sides of the mountains frontmg him appear like a solid 
mass of gold dazzling by its brightness. While this process 
is going on to the eastward, the whole country to the west- 
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ward is shroaded with darkness and gloom. The eye tarns 
away from this comfortless scene, to the gay and varied one 
to the eastward. J£ this prospect is beheld immediately after 
a rain, the tops of a thousand hills rise above the fogs, ap- 
pearing like so many islands in the midst of a mighty ocean. 
As these mists clear away, the houses, the villages, and the 
verdant fields within the circle of vision, arise to view. At 
the moment of the sun's rising, the noble vale of the Con- 
necticut, which stretches along from the north till it is lost 
among the hills at the soulii-west, appears like an inland sea. 
This is occasioned by the vapors which had ascended from 
the river during the night. AlS liie sun advances in his 
course, these vapors are chased away by his rays, and the 
fimns in Jeflferson, Bethlehem, and Lancaster, with its village, 
appear as if rising by magic from what but a little time 
befiare seen^ nothing but water. The various hills, in the 
mean time, which surround the mountains, appear to be 
arranged in many concentric circles ; and the circle the ftir- 
thest removed seems the highest and most distinct, giving 
to the whole an air of order and grandeur beyond the power 
of description." 

From this lofty summit the Indians had a tradition that 
Paasaoonaway, a powerftd chief, fiuned to hold a conference 
widi the spirits above, once passed to a coxmcil in heaven. 

•* A wondrous wight ! For o'er 'Siogee's ice. 
With brindled wolves, all harnessed three and three. 
High seated on a sledge, made in a trioe. 
On Mount O^oeochook, of hiolcory. 
He lashed and reeled, and song ri^t joUi]^ ; 
And once upon a car of flaming fire. 
The dreadM Indian shook with fear to see 
The king of Penacook, his chief, his sire, 
Bide flaming up towards heay«n» than any mountsdn hij^er.*' 
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MOUNTAINS CONTINUED. 

THB MAVT OBJECTS Of IKTEBEST. — THE OSBJLT QXTLT. OAKEB* GULT..^ 
TUOKEBMAN'8 BJlYINB. — SNOW.CATEBir. — SOUmOB 01 THB MANY SPBJXOB 
OK THE MOUNTAIKB. — 8A00 AND MERKTMAO BIYEB8. — ELLIS AND PEA- 
BODT BIYEBS. — OASOADBS. — SILYEB OABOADE. — THE FLX7ME. — THE 
devil's DEN. — 0BY8TAL FALLS. — QLBN ^ ELLIS FALIfl. — AMMONOOSUO. 
— IALI8 or THB AMMONOOSUO. — YRANCONIA MOUNTAINS. — MOUNT LA- 
rATETTE. — EAGLE OUrr. — CANNON MOUNT. — OLD MAN 01 THE MOUN- 
TAINS. — PBOriLE LAKE. — OFTIOAL ILLUSION VBOM CANNON MOUNT. — 
ECHO LAKE. — THE BASIN. ^- THB FLUME. — THB POOL. — NABBOW ES- 
CAPE FROM A FALL INTO THE POOL. 



** Ye crags and peaks, I'm with jou once again.'* 

It would be vain to attempt a description of all the curious 
localities of interest connected with these mountains. Wan- 
der over them ever so much, and fresh wonders and beauties 
are continually being discovered. From no two points does the 
collected mountain-group present the same appearance to the 
beholder; while each separate mount will well repay the 
toil and labor of climbing its rugged sides. 

Some of the most striking and peculiar scenery among the 
mountains are the deep ravines and hollows immediately 
surrounding Mount Washington. Leaving the old Fabyan 
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road, the first path cut out by Ethan A. Orawfinrd, from tho 
old BoselHTOok-pIace, not &r from the sumipit of Mount 
Washington, and going a few rods northwardf you oome to 
the brink of an ahnost un&thomable abyss, known as the 
Great Gulf. It is a rocky, precipitous descent of two thou- 
sand feet. Rising up opposite you from the bottom of this 
Gulf, almost perpendicularly, is the great range of mountains, 
comprising Glay, Jefferson, Adams and Madison. This vast 
range may be seen from flieir roots to their summits by one 
standing on the brink. Deep down in the very bottom of the 
hollow are rough, conftraed piles of rocks, with narrow and 
deeply-worn ravines between them. Springing up occasion- 
ally, near the very base of the mountain range, are tall spruces, 
while frirther up on their sides are birches and small fir- 
bushes. Toward the east, the Gulf has an opening, sur- 
rounded on all its other sides by mountains. 

"Winding round the double-headed summit of Mount 
Monroe, fex down on the right, is another seemingly bottom- 
less abyss, known as Oakes' Gulf. It presents nearly the 
same general characteristics as the last — huge, rough boulders 
covering the lowest depths, while trees and bushes cover the 
steep and craggy sides, wherever the crevices contain soil 
enough to support vegetation. At times the wind drives the 
thick mist into these gulfe, filling them, like a " huge caldron, 
with dark-blue vapor, whirling and eddying round their 
tides." 

Tuckerman's Ravine, on the eastern side of the mountains, 
for wildness and grandeur is unsurpassed. Ascending the 
mountains by the Davis road, from the Mount Crawford 
House, it lies to the right of the road, as it passes over the 
high spur immediately south-east of Mount Washington. 
Lilting the path, after arriving at the top of the spur, and 
3* 
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turning to the right, you stand upon the edge of the xavine. 
Descending its rough, steep sides a great distance, you rea<5h 
the bottom. * is a long, deep, narrow hollow; its craggy 
walls in many places almost perpendicular, and wholly inac- 
cessible. A small stream runs through its whole length, 
forming beautiful cascades after a storm. In this valley, but 
above the ravine, is the great plain from which the ascent to 
the top of Mount Washington was formerly made. Early 
explorers always ascended from the eastern side of the 
mountains. 

In winter all the snow which blows from Mount Wash- 
ington lodges in this ravine,' filling it to the depth of 
hundreds of feet. 

««Huge recess, 
That keeps till June December's snows." 

As the warm weather approaches, the little brook thaws 
out upon the sides of the mountain, and gradually works 
its way through the vast mass covering its bed, forming a 
complete arch of pure snow. This arch continues to enlarge 
until the last of summer, when the intense heat and warm 
rains melt it away. 

Last year the engineer of the White Mountain Carriage 
Eoad, measured the arch, and found it to be 180 feet long, 
84 feet wide, and 40 feet high, 'on the inside; and 266 feet 
long, and 40 feet wide, on the outside. The snow forming 
the arch was twenty feet thick. The engineer went through this 
arch in the bed of the brook, to the foot of the cataract, 
which falls a thou3and feet down the side of the mountain. 
This was done in July. 

Nor for beauty and grandeur were those bold summits 
reared so far up among the clouds. New England owes to 
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her granite peaks more than to her extensive commerce and 
floarishing trade. Her thousand mills, and the ripening 
harvest of her hardy husbandmen, are the oflfepring of these 
Alpine cli£&. Wealth and health flow from their sides ; and 
liber^ is always safe amoBg their passes. 

*'The immense bed of moss," says Belknap, "which 
covers these mountains, serves as a sponge to retain the 
moisture brought by the clouds and vapors which are 
frequently rising and gathering round the mountains. The 
thick growth of wood prevents liie rays of the sun from pen- 
etrating to exhale it; so that there is a constant supply of 
water deposited in the crevices of the rocks, and issuing in 
the form of springs from every part of the mountains." 

From the springs originate some of the largest and finest 
rivers in New England. .Barren themselves, these moun- 
tains send wealth and fertility to five different states. On 
the southern side, the Saco and the Merrimac, — 

*• Two rills which from one fountain flow. 

But eastward one, the other westward hies ; 
* Both to a common goal their journey go, 

But this one's path along green meadows lies. 

Through flowery banks, and under softest skies ; 

That o'er its. rocky bed, with turbid flow. 

Mid noise and tumult to the ocean flies. ' ' 

On the eastern side, Ellis and Peabody rivers start their 
downward courses so near together that they may be stepped 
across at one stride. On the western side, far up on the 
mountains, at the " Lake of the Clouds," starts the Ammo- 
noosuc, a tributary of the Connecticut. flPhe streams on the 
eastern side run parallel with the ranges of mountains ; 
while on the western side they run at right angles. 
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C^aea^ innmn^fable are formed by these brooks and rir* 
olets as they come tumbling down the moontains. The 
gHttoring of these different fills in the moonbeams, Dr. 
Belknap thinks, gave rise to the idea of the huge carbuncles, 
the superstitious Indians saw susp^ded oyer the steep 'pre- 
cipices and oliffii. These cascades are unrivalled in their 
romantic beauty. 

About half a mile &om the gate of the Notch, on the 
southern side, is seen the Silver Cascade, issuing from the 
mountain on the right, about eight hundred feet above the 
adjacent valley, and about two miles distant. It is said to be 
(meofike most beautiful in the world. Ordinarily it is buta 
mere rill, falling over high perpendicular ledges, with sufficient 
current to make it perfectly white. The following, an excel- 
lent descripti<m, is from the pen of Mr. D. P. Pages: 
'< Imagine yourself, gentle reader, standing upon a narrow 
bridge, under which one of these cascades finds its way to 
the Saco, now on your left. Away, for more than a mile to 
your right, and fir up toward the summit of the mountains, 
you see the silver tliread of filling water, now still, now 
tremulous, glittoring in the sunbeams. Now it disappears 
behind a cng, and now it struggles on amid some broken 
rocks ; anon it approaches an abrupt precipice, from which it 
gayly leaps off, scattering its pearls and gems in rich pro- 
fusion, 88 it salutes the rock below. Now it flows on ; for a 
m<»uent dowly, through a little pool in the lofty hill-side ; now 
agam, in a dozen streamlets, it is seen gushing forth, among 
the fragments of rock, and thence seems to slide for a long 
distaiMse down the ^unbroken surfice of the smooth ledge. 
Thence it dashes among the rocks, throwing its whitened 
spray above them ; again it fills over a projecting brink, and 
plunges murmuring into another basin. Once more it quickly 
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issues from this enclosure, as if enraged at eyerj obstruction. 
On it rushes, dashing, eagerly pressing its way, and becoming 
more noisy at every step. , It is now within fifty yards, and 
has disappeared behind a thicket. You hear again a plunge 
and a rush, and the enraged current has burst forth, foaming 
and bounding along at your very feet. You almost feel the 
bridge tremble beneath you; and as you turn toward your 
left you see the mountain-torrent tumble noisily into the 
bosom of the Saco. You pass on a little, and what a moment 
ago was boisterous noise, occasioned by the angry rush of 
many waters, is now hushed and softened into a gentle 
murmur, and you would almost fall asleep, soothed by the 
richest strains of the music of the waters." 

Purther down from the Notch is a second cascade, called 
the Flume. It falls a distance of two hundred and fifty 
feet over three precipices. It&lls in a single current over 
two precipices, when it divides and falls over a third steep 
in three currents, and unites them all again in a small basin 
formed in the rocks at the bottom. 

Opposite to these cascades stands Mount Willard. Near 
its top is the mouth of. a. large cavern, called the ^' Devil's 
Den." Curiosity was formerly on tiptoe to know what was 
in it. Perhaps, proceeding inward a few steps, passages 
and steps led down into the very bowels of the mountain. 
Who knew but within these, hoUow.shells, chambers and halls 
ample and brilliant were waiting to be explored? Perhaps, 
winding along the thousand passages, one might reach the 
hollow cavities of Mount Washington ^- might stand upon the 
edge of some almost boundless abyss, from whence issued 
forth the force which threw the mighty giant far aloft in air. 
A venturous young gentleman, some years since, thought to 
satisfy curiosity on this point. Ropes and tackling were' 
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earned to the top of die moantain, and stout ecmipaniona 
lowered him down to the mouth. As he neared the dark 
caning, bones and skulls were seen. Perhaps it was a den ; 
could he not see eyes ? 

<* Ere long they come, where that suae wioked wight 
His dwelling has, low in a hollow caye. 
Far underneath a craggy cliff, ypight. 
Dark, dolefbl, dreary, like a greedy grave. 
That still for carrion carcasses doth crave ; 
On top whereof, aye dwelt the ghastly owl. 
Shrieking his banefiil note, which ever drave 
Far firom that haunt all other cheerful fowl ; 
And all about it wanderkig ghosts did wail and howl. 

• • • • • • 

• • • • Arrived there. 
That barehead knight, ibr dread and doleful teen. 
Would ildn have fled ; he durst approachen near.*' 

Having, however, sufficient strength to give the signal, he 
was soon wiUi his firiends on the summit. 

On the eastern side of the mountain are two fidls which 
should not be forgotten. Near Tuckerman's Ravine, befi)re 
mentioned, Peabody's river ai^ Ellis river descend fix)m 
the mountain in parallel courses, until thej reach the vaUej, 
when berth turn at right angles ; Peabody river, flowing north- 
east, a tributary of the Androscoggin ; Ellis river, south- 
east, a tributary of the Saco river. 

^me hundred rods from the angle Ellis river forms in 
changing its course, in a secluded ravine to the left of the 
present road, as you go from Jackson to the Glen House, 
the little stream comes foaming down over the rocks most 
romantically and noisily. From its high starting-point, 
winding round amid the rocks and low undergrowth, through 
hidden recesses and glens, it has scarcely seen the day until 
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it reaches the chasm between the piled-iip rooks, and comes 
tambling over the steep ledges and projections. 

The fall is eighty feet, though not in one unbroken desert 
About half the distance up is a shelf, or stair, on which the 
water strikes, rebounding in copious showers of spray, and 
rushing over the projection with greatly expanded sur&ce. 
This has been known as the Crystal Falls. 

Bat a short distance from this, further down the Ellis 
river, on the right of the road, are other falls, more nearly 
resembling Silver Cascade, known as " Glen Ellis Falls." 
The water here fells seventy feet in a narrow bed between 
very steep and jwrecipitous rocky cliflfe on either hand. The 
basin below looks like a deep well amid the hills, open only 
on (Hie side. It was known formerly as " Pitcher Falls." 

The AmnQonoosuc is the most rapid, violent, wildest river 
in New Hampshire. It falls six thousand feet from its source 
on the mountain, to where it enters the Connecticut. The 
whole distance of thirty miles is over rough, craggy rocks, 
and down steep perpendicular precipices. Cascades innu- 
merable are formed along its whole course. There are several 
thirty or forty feet in height. One has attracted much 
attention. 

About a mile from where stood the Mount Washington 
House, to the westward, on the way to Littleton, may be 
seen the fells of the Ammonoosuc from the road. Bursting 
forth from a forest of pines, llie waters come tumbling over 
large broad granite shelves, laid with all the order and regu- 
larity of the most finished masonry. ' Through these succes- 
sive layers, the stream has worn its bed ; at places the edges 
of the layers looking like the stone abutments of large 
bridges; at other points the layers are pulled up and broken . 
oJ^ forming broad flat steps, over which the water comes 
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foaming like boiling torrents, where rains have filled the 
channel. These layers are frequently many yards in extent, 
and from a few inches to a foot in thickness. The height of 
the fall is thirty feet, and, when the water is very high, it is 
tossed at the base into heaps as large ka haycocks. 

The Franconia Mountains, another group of the White 
Mountains, situated near their north-western boundary, are 
inferior only to the more central cluster. The Great Hay- 
stack, or Mount Lafayette, the highest peak in this range, 
is 5,200 feet high. The mountains are situated on each side 
of a narrow valley, through which flows the Pemmasawasset 
river. At one point they approach to within half a mile, 
and, rising up very steep and abrupt from their base, form a 
narrow pass, which has been called the Franconian Notch. 

The mountains in their general features resemble those of 
the central range of which we have spoken ; their bases 
thickly wooded and their sunmiits bare rock, beaten and 
furrowed by time and storm. The view from Mount La- 
fayette is as extensive and varied as that from Mount 
Washington itself Near Lafayette is Eagle Cliff, so called 
from a pair of eagles, a few years since, having built their 
nest on its inaccessible sides. 

Cannon Mountain, nearly facing Lafayette, and forming 
the western side of the Notch, has on its southern side one 
of the greatest curiosities in the world. Huge rocks are so 
piled up on its steep,' precipitous sides, as to form to the 
beholder the exact outline of the human face. 

Said an eccentric speaker, at a celebration a few years 

since in Fryburg, "Men put out signs representing their 

iifferent trades ; jewellers hang out a monster watch ; shoe- 

' makers, a huge boot ; and, up in Franconia, God Almighty 

has hung out a sign that in New England he makes men." 
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The tq) of the mountain is about 2,000 feet above the 
level of the road, and 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Near the summit, an oblong rock resembling a canncm hag 
given a name to the mounttun. The sides are covered with 
a thick growth of maple, beech, birch, and q)ruce. 

The Profile Rock itself is mwe than 1,200 feet above the 
level of the road ; it being situated far below the summit of 
the mountain. The profile is composed of three separate 
masses of rock, one of which forms the forehead, the second 
the nose and upper lip,- and the third the'chin. Only at one 
particular place are they brought into their proper position, 
which is on the road leading through the Notch, about a 
quarter of a mile south of the Lafayette House. The ex- 
pression of the &Ge, as it stands out in bold relief against the 
sky, is quite stem. The mouth alone betrays any signs of 
age and feebleness. Bu,t the ^' Old Man of the Mountama" 
has never been known to flinch. ^' He neither blinks at the 
near flashes of the lightning beneath his nose, nor flindies 
firom the driving snow and sleet of the Franconia winter, 
which mi^es the mercury of the thermometer shrink into the 
bulb and congeal." 

Passing down the road firom the particular Bpot where it 
o^n be seen in perfection, the OldMan's countenance changes 
first into a " toothless old woman in a mob cap," and soon the 
profile is entirely lost. In passing up the road, the nose and 
fece flatten until the forehead alone is seen. 

The length of the profile, from the top of the forehead to 
the lowest point of the chin, is eighty feet The &ce looks 
towards the south-east, and is perhaps half a mile distant 
ficom the observer in the road. 

At the base of the mountain, directly beneath the Old 
Man'Beye. is a quiet little pond about a quarts of a mile in 
4 
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length, and half aa wide, called Profile Lake. Its waters 
are destitute of fish. It was never frequented by the Indians 
firom fear of the stem image reflected in it. 

Oakes speaks of a beautiful optical illusion to be seen 
from the summit of Gannon Mountain. 

" In a bright day in October, a most delightful optical 
illusion may be seen over the summit of the mountain, which 
I first noticed in the autumn of 1845, while looking with a 
spy-glass, and which I have since often seen. Near the 
middle of the afternoon, when the sun has just sunk behind 
the top of the mountain, the spruce and fir trees seen against 
the sl^ near the sun, and a large space of the sky above 
them, are bathed in a pure golden light, bright and intense, 
in which the branches and trunks of the trees are distinctly 
visible ; but of the same brightness as the surrounding space, 
as if they were transparent gold. Around this mountain 
pyre I saw hovering, floating and gliding, issuing and 
returning, with the most graceful motion, beautiful white 
birds, like the departed spirits of eastern fire-worshippers 
around the element they adore. I found, at last, that these 
phantom-birds were thistle down, wafted over the lake by the 
gentle south wind, in reality quite near the eye, but only 
visible in the light at .the top of the mountain. 

< I took it for a &iry Tision 
Of some gay creatures of the element. 
That in the colors of the rainbow liye. 
And play in the plighted clouds. * ** 

North of the Gannon Mountain, beneath Eagle Cliff, is 
the small, but exceedingly deep pond, called Echo Lake. It 
is entirely surrounded by mountains. From the centre of 
this lake the voice in common conversation will echo two or 
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three times distinctly, while the firing of a gun is like the 
discharge of a park of artillery. No wonder the poor Indian 
thought the heard the war-whoop of the Grods sounding, 
during his wild carousals. 

One pleasant morning, in the summer of 1850, a friend and 
myself pushed out into this little pond. Around us on all 
sides the clear water reflected back the high clifl& in all their 
beauty and wildness. As we gave a loud halloo, ike moun- 
tains directly before us gave back the cry, like an army of 
men shouting from its summit. As that died away, the moun- 
*^ain behind us caught up the sound, and returned it like the 
shouting of an opposing army; and, as that died out, the 
hills upon our right and lefb tossed back and forth the 
lessening shout, until it could be heard far off taking its 
flight. The several echoes are very distinct, and each 
comimences as the preceding closes. 

Five miles south of Franconia Notch, in the town of 
Lincoln, are very interesting curiosities. 

Near the road-side the Pemmaisawasset river has worn, in 
the solid rock which forms its bed, a very curious cavity, 
known as the Basin. It is forty feet in diameter, and twenty- 
eight feet from the edge to the bottom of the water. The 
water, rushing in with great idtCQ at one side, whirled rocks 
round in its current, until it has worn the solid rock to its 
present shape and depth. It is almost perfectly circular, and 
the water rushes round it several times with great velocity 
before it goes out at the opposite side. It would take a 
strong swimmer to buffet its waters. The water itself is 
usually ten or twelve feet deep. The sides above the water 
are very smooth and regular, and the bottom is strewn with 
rocks bright and round. The water, as it falls over the brink 
into the cavity, forms a beautiful cascade, white with foam. 
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The liywet fltargin of tiie basin idbere tbe mteor pMies oat, 
worn off by the cnrrent, has be^ {(ytmed mto a veiy strikuig 
repreeentation of a human leg and foot. 

During a freshet, the whole baam is filled by a foaming, 
whirling torrent, of great quantity and force. 

Leaving the road just below the basin, and turning to the 
left up among the hills, after nearly a mile's walk, you oome 
upon a slightly'-inelined granite ledge, more than one hun^ 
dred feet in length, and thirty foet wide, bare, solid, and 
very smooth. Over this runs a small stream — now mur- 
muring along in a narrow, shallow bed, and now sjMread out 
over the whole width. 

Near the top of the ledge you enter what has been called 
"The Flume." Twenty feet apart rise up perpendicular walk 
of solid rock, fifty feet in height. The uplifted walls w^?e 
evidently split apart far back in time by some convulsion in 
nature; in many places the projections on oner side corre- 
sponding with like depressions cm the opposite. Throo^ this 
Vast and regular fissure flows the little stream we have just 
mentioned ; its bed so narrow as to albrd suj£ciait room fixr 
dry footing through the entire extent These wa}ls are cov- 
ered with a green moss, and, within, the air is very damp and 
cool. This recess is several hundred feet Icmg, gradiuJly 
narrowing to the upper extremity, where it is but ten oar 
eleven feet wide. 

About midway, a huge boulder, weighing several tons, has 
rolled down from the top of the eli£^ and caught in its 
descent in a somewhat narrower space, and remains suspended 
haJf-way down between the perpendicular walls. Seyeral 
years ago a pine-tree fell across the Flume, near its top, and 
its trunk forms a rude and dangerous bridge over the chaam. 
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Near the Flume is a deep natural well in the solid rock. 
A small stream flours over its northern brink, finding egress 
in a narrow opening opposite. It is more than one hundred 
and fifty feet from the brink of the well to the surfiwje of the 
water below. The diameter of this "Pool" is about sixty 
feet The water in the bottom is about forty feet deep, and 
greatly agitated. 

Several years since, a gentleman from New Orleans made 
a misstep and fell into this pool. Thoiigh the water was icy 
cold, and he was encumbered with his clothes, he had presence 
<rf mind to swim to a crag of the rock on a level with the 
water. There were no means of ascent except by ropes, 
which were procured by friends who were with him at the 
time of the &1L He &stened a rope round his body, and 
wafi raised aloft, drenched and bruised ; but the only human 
thing, we presume, that ever came from the pool alive after 
godi a Ml. 

These are but a few, and imperfectly described, of the 
many interesting localities among the mountains. They 
should be seen to be appreciated — the mighty monarch with 
all the noble clif& clustering around him. 

Heaven bless him, with all his sun, moon and stars ! Gall 
him tibe noblest of " the mountain kings." " His subjects are 
princes, and gloriously they range around him, stretching 
high, wide, and fer away ; yet all owing visible allegiance 
to Aeir sole and undisputed sovereign. The setting and 
rising sun do him homage. Peace loves to dwell within his 
shadows; but high among the precipices are the halls of 

the storms." 

4* 
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*« Pop many a tale 
Traditionary, round the mountain fanng. 
And many a l^end, peopling the dark woods." 

The Indiaii history of the White Mountains, as elsewhere, 
is involved in mystery. From the many myths and tales but 
few reliable &cts can be obtained. That powerful tribes once 
lived beneath the shadow of their heights, once hunted these 
valleys, not only tradition, but their remains attest. But 
their ancient encampments, their favorite retreats, the hills 
they were accustomed to ascend, and the waters they dare 
fish, are unknown. 
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The highest peaks they never dared ascend. They peo- 
pled these Inol^ltain8 with beings of a superior rank, who 
w^e invisible to the human eye, but sometimes indicated 
their presence by tempests, which they were believed to con- 
trol with aJbsolute authority. The ascent they deemed not only 
perilous, but impossible. 

And to one who has visited the mountains^ and heard their 
fmoigalarly kmd and almost deafening e<ALO, the fears of liie 
superstitious savages may not seem entirely without founda- 
tion. The terrific thunder-ediow»?B, which frequently occur 
amcmg these cli&, are enough to startle the boldest To 

*< The poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in elouds and hears him in the wind,** 

these storms were appalling beyond expression. Trembling 
with fright, he sees the evil spirits of his imagination, on 
ihett dark black clouds, gathering around these lofty sran- 
mits, where 

^< XTnusnal darkness brooch. . . . A reddening gloom, 

...... A boding silence reigns 

Dread through the dun expanse : saye the dull Bound, 
That firom the mountains, previous to the storm. 
Bolls o'er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood. 
And shakes the forest leaf, without a breath, 
T is listening fmr, and dumb amasement all ; 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears — eruptive through the cloud. 
And following shower in explosion vast. 
The thunder raises his tremendous voiee, 
• •««•••• 

Amid Carnarvon's mountains rages loud 
The repercussive roar ; with mighty crush. 
Into the flashing deep, from the rude rooks 
Of Fenmanmaur heaped hideous to the sky. 
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Tumble the smitten clifb ; and Snowden's peak, 
Diasolying, instant yldds his wintry load.*' 

Slides must have occurred before the ones in 1826, judg- 
ing from appearances of the mountains, but where, or how- 
extensive, we know not. Traditions of these existed, un- 
doubtedly, among the Indians, tending greatly to increase 
their fear and veneration. The suddenness and violence of 
the storms they had themselves witnessed, and the exaggerated 
tradition of still more violent ones experienced by their &th- 
ers, had produced a fear they could never overcome. Darby 
Field, the first explorer of the mountains, not only could not 
persuade them to accompany him 

*< To those mountains, white and cold. 
Of which the Indian trapper told, 
Upon whose summits neyer yet 
Was mortal foot in safety set ;" 

but they were most earnest in their entreaties for him not to 
undertake the daring feat, and thus so stir up the wrath of the 
Gods. 

A tradition, sunilar to what has been found to exist among 
most savage tribes, concerning a deluge having once over- 
spread the land, prevailed among the Indians. Every human 
being. was destroyed, and the world was drowned, save the 
White Mountains, where a single powow and his wife retreated 
and were saved. These mountains they climbed, found pro- 
tection from the rising water, and thus preserved the race 
fix)m extermination. 

Suspended at immense heights over the precipices, and be- 
yond the reach of human hands, the Indians saw huge car- 
buncles, which, in the darkness of night, shone with the most 
brilliant splendor. 

And even among the early settlers, vast treasures, guarded 
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liy eril spiritB^ wem siqpposed to be hidden uooog the hiU& 
Says Ethan A. Ciftwfixrd: ^'IreooUectanmobercf jearsago, 
irhen qfiita a boy, some persona had been upon the hilla, and 
said they had fonnd a golden treasure, or carbuncle, which 
they said was under a large, shdving rock, and would be diffi- 
cult to obtain, for they mi^t &11 and be dashed to pieces. 
Moreover, tl^y thou^t it was guarded by an evil qurit, sup- 
posing that it had been placed there by Ihe Indians, and that 
theyhadkilledoneof their number, andleft him to guard the 
treasure ; which some credulous, superstitious persons believed, 
and they got my father to engage to go and search for it 
Proyiding themselves with everything necessary for the busi- 
ness, and a sufficient number of good men, and a minister 
well qualified to lay the evil spirit, they set out in good 
earnest and high spirits, anticipating with pleasure how rich 
they should be in coming home laden with gold ; that is, if 
they should have the good luck to find it. They set out, and 
went up Dry river, and had hard work to fiind their way 
through the thickets and over the hills, where they made dil- 
igent search for a number of days, with some of the former 
men spoken of for guides ; but Uiey could not find the place 
ags^, nor anything that seemed to be like it, until, worn out 
with &tigue and disi^pointment, they returned; and never 
since, to my knowledge, haa any one fi>und that wonderful 
place again, or been troubled with the mountain spirit." 

The Indians inhabiting m(»re particularly the White 
Mountains, were the Sokokies, or Pequawkets, and Anass^ 
guntico(dD3, tribes of the Abenakis. Traces of their ancient 
encampments are firequently discovered on the banks of the riv- 
ers, and near the ponds. In Conway, near the homestead of my 
fiither, pipes, and pieces of kettles, of a soft substance, easily 
eat with a knife, and of a whitish color, have often been dis^ 
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coT^red. The pipes and kettles must hscre been quite large. 
On Crocker's point, in Con-way, formed by one of die many 
turnings and bends of the Saco river, guns and hatdiets were 
found, in former years, in considerable numbers. 

Further down, on the same river, on what is known as 
Merrill's intervale, are indications of a large encampm^it. 
Fields, embracing acres, where the Indians formerly raised 
com, are clearly marked out. Amid the growth of treee 
which have since sprung up, the oom-hiUs, such as are seen 
in any harvested corn-field, are quite distinctly seen. The 
older settlers say that, from appearances, the first growth of 
trees had been destroyed by "girdling" them; an operation 
consisting merely in peeling the bark oiSf entirely roond the 
trees, causing them to decay and fall. 

Some years since, in Conway, while digging the cellar 
where at present stands the house of a Mr. Furber, the per- 
fect skeleton of a human body was found in a sitting posture. 

** The Indian, when from life released. 
Again is seated with his friends. 
And shares again the joyous fbast" 

In Ossipee is a large mound of earth, forty-five or fifty 
feet in diameter, perfectly round, and about ten feet high. 
It is one hundred rods from the western shore of Ossipee 
Lake, in a large meadow. The trees, which covered this 
mound, were cut off not many years since, the stumps of some 
of them measuring a foot in diameter. Extensive excavatiims 
have never been made in this mound ; and yet, there have 
been taken from it, by only digging from the top, three 
entire skeletons. One of these was full-grown, in a sitting 
posture, with a piece of birch-bark over his head. Toma- 
hawks, and many pieces of coarse earthen- wave, have been 
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fiNUid on the sorrounding meadow* Gom-hilla, in seyeral 
directions, were distinctly discernible when the land was 
first cleared. This was undoubtedly, at one time, tiie resi- 
dence of the Indians. 

Not &r firom this mound are yet to be seen the remains of ^ 
the fort, built by Lovewell, on his way to fight the Pequaw- 
kets, an account of which we liaye given in another place. 
This appears to haye been only palisaded, or a stockade fort 
Its es^tem &ce fronted the lake, and was situated on the top 
of a small bank, near the river which here empties into the 
lake. At the north and south ends of the fort, considerable 
excavations of earth were made, resembling cellars in size 
and ai^)earance. A ditch, in which the palisades were set, 
iq>pears to have run round the whole tract which the fort 
contained, which was about {ui acre. 

In Fryburg there are many mounds and other indications 
of their ancient encampments. At one place tiiere the mounds 
are five in number, and situated near together. The princi- 
pal one is sixty feet in circumference, and within this is a 
smaller, in which a tree of considerable size formerly stood. 
There are four others, extending out from the c^tre one, so 
as to form eight angles. 

Here was one of the large villages of the Pequawkets. 
The side of the village is about one mile and a half west from 
LovewelFs pond, on the eastern bank of the Saco river, and 
neiurly two miles west from Fryburg village and the acad- 
emy. The peculiarly favorable situation of this spot for an 
Indian encampment we have spoken of in another place. 

The Sokokies were originally a large people, but became 
much reduced by their many wars. The principal residence 
of their sagamores was i^n Indian island, just above the 
Lower Falls, where now stands Saco village. There were 
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two branehes <^ the tribe, and two lodgmentB ; one at E17- 
boi^, which we have referred to, and the other at Ossipee 
{khkL Here, before Philip's war, they employed En^di 
carpenters and built a strong fort of timbers, fourteen feet in 
height, with flankers, intending it as a fortification against 
the Mohawks. 

Until theur decided oyerthrow and almost annihilaticm by 
LoyeweU, in the well-known battle of Saoo pond, aa account 
of which we have gi?en in another place, the Sokiddis were 
the most feared of all t^ northern Indians. The mere men- 
tion <^ the Pequawkets, more particularly, would have 
awakened fear in the heart of the boldest adventurer in the 
frontier settlements, and frozen the blood of the timid with 
horror. So sudden were their movements, so well sustamed 
and so indescribably cruel their massacres, that the English 
never felt safe from their attacks ; but the least sound heard 
through the still night was interpreted to be the stealthy 
footsteps of the Pequawkets ; and quick came the breath, a^ 
big drc^ of sweat oozed out, as the listener lay ezpectiiq; 
each moment to hear their shrill war-whoop. 

This tribe appears to have suffered, in common with all the 
eastern Indians, by ihe terrible sickness which desobted New 
England immediately preceding its settlement by the Eng- 
lish, so startlingly described by Morton, in his Kew Rngliah 
Oanaan. '^ But contn^ wise, in short time after, the hand 
of GKxi fell heavily upon them, with such a mortall stroake, 
that they died in heaps, as they lay in their houses, and the 
living, that were to shift for themselves, wOnld runne Away 
and let them dy, and let their carkases ly above the grcnuid 
witliout buriall. For, in a place where many inhabited, tliere 
hath been but one left alive to tell what became of the rest; 
the living being (as it seems) not able to bury th^ dead. 



Tbkrf im^ tefk ihtcnmeB, Idtoe^ and i^nnine, to pr^ nptm. 
AsA ik^ boQW iffid dmlk, upon lite se^erall pkc«s of tboir 
huMtiltk^, iBilJii^ftiMiicire the 'Massaokuetts, it Beranei to 
^6 ft ileW^eimd €K>lgotiift.'' 

Mr. y^eis and kid oo&ipttd(»ui, who partially ezphmd 
tibia region in the year 1616, describe ike natives as softr^ 
ing greafffy, not oi^y fit>m the ravages of tite pestilence^ but 
from the death of fte Bbskdba, or chief sachem, irhmn the 
T^rratines, a tribe Kving east of the Penobscot, had attacked 
by sarprisO; and destroyect vntii all his fimiily. '' Ghraat dis- 
sensMHis had immediately followed among tile diflbrent tribes, 
yrlm were engaged in a destoiotive war with each other, wlie& 
I9ie pestil^ice made its iq[)pearance* In the midst of these 
evils, ibe Eng&dmien passed with safety among them, and 
dept m their oaldns witiient snfifering from the donlaglon." 

Sqnando, the first chief of this tribe mentioned, was, in 
tiie langoagQ of Mather, ^'a strange, e&tiiu^astical sag- 
amore." He was very tall, and large of person, dignlflM ki 
his deportment, impressive in his address, and possessed nii^ 
nraHy of great strength of mind. Witii the wild si^fsti* 
tions of the savage had become mJngled, in his mkd, the 
truths of Christianity, which he had learned in his intercotttie 
with tiie whites. He aspired to the character of a prq>hot, 
and made his Mowers believe that he held comnmnion with tbe 
invisible spirits. Cbd, he said, in the fi)rm of a tall mtok in 
dait clothes, had appeared to him, and commanded him to 
worship him more fidthfidly, to forbear hunting and laboring 
on the Sabbath, to abstain from drinking strong liquors, to 
pray, to attend the preaching cf the gospel, and had made 
known to Win the entire extinction of the English by the In- 
£ans in arfew years. These commands he is said to have 
dbisterved ^otly fi)r a long time. 
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Bat in 1676 came, as he said, the fulfilment of the latter 
part of hie Ticdon. And the solemn, earnest diief inonght 
np the eastern Indians, by revengeful eloquence, to tl^ high- 
est pteh of excitement Josselyn had reported that young 
Indkh diildren could '^ swim naturally, stritdi^ their paws 
under their throat like a dog, and not qnreading thehr ara» 
as we do; " some sailors, to prove the truth of the assertion, 
had overset the canoe in which was Squando's wife and child. 
The diild sank rapidly, and was only saved by the mother, 
who, diving, brought it up alive. "Not bug after, the dbdM 
died, and its death was imputed, by its parents, to the ill 
treatment received. '^ So highly did this exasperate Squando, 
that he resolved to use all his arts and influence to arouse and 
inflame the Indians against Ihe settlers." And how success- 
ful he was, tiro annals of 1675 and 1676 but too fidthfully 
depkt 

Drake thus closes his account of this chief: '^ He was a 
great powow, and acted in concert with Madokawando. These 
two chie& are said to be, by them that knew them, a strange 
kind of moralized savages ; grave and serious in their q>eech 
and carriage, and not without some show of a kind of religi<m, 
which no doubt but they have learned firom the prince of 
darkness. In another place, Mr. Hubbard calls him an 
' enthusiastical or rather diabolical miscreant' His abilities 
in war gained him this epithet" 

Assacumbuit, of all the chiefs of the Sokokis, was the mock 
fiunous. Unlike Squando, he possessed no good qualities. 
To brutal courage he added a turpitude and ferodiy unpar- 
alleled. Mather tells the story of a beautifid little girl, 
Thoma^in Bouse, tibds chief had kidnapped from heir parents. 
The tears of tlie little captive provoked his wrath, and his 
daily practice was to whip the poor child till she could not 
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Stand. One day she had been beaten bj him till he dap* 
posed her dead, when she was idcked into the water and left. 
The poor girl was rescued by a kinder Indian, and after-' 
iRurds restored to her parents. Mather say^, in conelnsion : 
^^ This Assacmnbuit hath killed and taken in this war (they 
tdl me), one hundred and fifty men, women and ohildreo. 
A bloody devil" 

He became, by his demoniac cruelties, not only the dread 
of the English, but incurred the intense hatred of the In- 
dians by his arrogimce and pride. He always carrkd a huge 
dub, on which were notches denoting the number of English 
he had killed. He was particularly attached to the French, 
and under some of their leaders won great renown. And so 
highly did the French esteem their ally that in 1705 Yau- 
dreuil sent him to France. Here he was an object of great 
curiosity. At Versailles he was introduced to Louis XIV., 
surrounded by his splendid court. The king presented him 
with a beautiful sword, tlie undaunted chieftain remarking, 
as he held out his hand to receive it, '* This hand 1ms slain 
one hundred and forty of your majesty's enemies in New 
Inland." This so pleased the king that he knighted him, 
and oonmEianded a pension of ei^t livres a day to be allowed 
him for life. On his return to America, he wore upon lus 
breast the insignia of his knighthood displayed in large letters. 

He was so ^' exalted that he treated his countrymen in the 
most bau^ty and arrogant manner, murdering one and stab- 
bing another, which so exasperated those of their relations, 
that they sought revenge, and would have instantly executed 
it, but that he fled" for protection to the French. Still &itfa- 
M to his former mastm^ he aocon^panied Bouville in his 
attadc upon Haverhill. 



« Qaiei«ad oaka, without a fear 
Of danger darkly lurking near. 
The weary laborer left his plough. 
The milk-maid oarolled by her cow ; 
From oottage door and hovnhald haarftk 
Bom soDgi of praise, cor txmea of mirth. 
At length the murmur died away, 
And ffllenoe on that Tillage lay. 

A yoU, the dead might wake to hear. 
Swelled on the night air, &r and clear ; 
Then smote the Indian tomahawk 
Oa QvariiiBg d«or aad shattwiag lod: ; 
Than sang the rifla-shot — andtiioa 
The shriU death-ficieam of stricken men ; 
Sunk the red axe in woman's brsdn, 
And childhood's cry arose in Tsdn. 
Buxvtiftg throt^ roof «iid'windoir Mume * 
Bed, &8t, and fieree, tiiie kindled flame ; 
And blended fire and moonlight glared 
Over dead corse and weapons bared.*' 

AttBacambnit, in tbis attack, fought by the aide of Boayilfe, 
and perfonned prodigies of valor with the sword ihat had 
been presented him by tiie King of Erance. In the retreat 
be was wounded in Ihe foot. 

Whitti^ has so beaatifiiUy described Ihe bmial of one (£ 
the chiefe of the Sokokis, that we caii but give it here. Po- 
kn was a dbdef that lingered ar(»ind the hunting-grounds of 
his &thers after the majority of his tribe had removed to 
Oana^ He was an inveterate aiemy of the setders, cA^wd, 
subtle, and brave. He was killed inae&innish atWindhaei, 
on Sebago lake, in the spring of 1756. After ihe white men 
had retired, the surviving Indians *' swayed" or b^t down n 
young tree, until its roots were turned up, jdaeed the body 
of their chief beneath them, and then released the tree ix^ 
spring back to its former position. 
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*< Soaroe haye the death-shot eohoes died 
Along Sebago*s wooded side ; 

And silent now the hnnteni stand, 
Oroaped darklj, where a swell of land 
Slopes upward from the lake's white sand. 

Fire and the axe have swept it bare, 
SaYe one lone beeoh, nnolosing there 
Its light leaves in the April air. 

With graye, oold looks, all stemlj mute. 
They break the damp turf at its foot. 
And bare its coiled and twisted root 

They heave the stabbom tnink aside. 
The firm roots from the earth divide* 
The rent beneath yawns dark and wide. 

And there the fedlen chief is laid. 
In tasselled garb of skins arrayed. 
And girdled with his wampum braid. 

The nlver cross he loved is pressed 
Beneath the heavy arms, which rest 
Upon his scarred and naked breast 

'T is done ; the roots are backward sent. 
The beechen tree stands up unbent — 
The Indian's fitting monument ! " 

ChoGoma, another of the chiefe who remained after hia 
tribe had ld[t the coontr j, has given his name to one of the 
peaks on the extreme boundary of the White Mountains. It 
ig a singularlj-Bhaped mountain^ its top rising up like a tower 
(arowned bj turrets at its comers. To the south the ascent 
of the summit is perpendicular, rising up smooth rock some 
hundred feet. 

5* 
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To this, traditioE sajs, Choeoroa had retreated, pursued by 
a miserable white hunter. To the highest point he had 
climbed, and there he stood unarmed, while below, and within 
gunshot, stood his pnraoer. Ohoeema besought the hunter 
not to kill him. He plead his friendliness to the whites, and 
the harmless, scattered condition of his few followers. But 
the hardened hmM^or waa unmoved ; the price of his scalp was 
too tempting; gold plead s^ngartibenilie poor Indian. See- 
ing that he should aTail nothing, the noble chieftam, raising 
himself up, stretched fbrtii his arms, and caHed upon the Gods 
of his fathers to curse iike land. Then, casting a defiant 
glance at his pursuer, he leaped from the brink of the pred- 
pice' on the south side to the rocks below. And to this day, 
say the inhabitants, a malignant disease has carried off the 
cattle that they have attempted rearing around this moimtain. 

The Anasagunticooks, originally a numerous and powerful 
tribe, claimed domii^on of the watera aad territories g£ the 
river Androscoggin, or, as it was formeriy called, Amaro- 
coggan; meaning ^' banks of a river abounding in dried 
meat." 

They woto a warlike people. No tribe was less inter- 
rupted in their privileges of fishing and fowling ; and yet 
none were more unifonnly and bitterly ho^e towards tiie 
colonists. Tarumkin, Warumbee and Hagkins, their saga- 
mores, were brave men ; but the tribes wasted away during 
the wars, and, in 1747, they were unable to muster more tiian 
one hundred and sixty warriors fit to jmxck. Willi the Pe- 
quawkets they early retired to St. Francois, in Canada. A 
few, however, remained lingering around ilieir ancieat 
encampments. Till within a few years, small encampments 
of itree or four lodges would be found occasiomJly where 
game was plenty, or they could obtain easily the material to 



pomtaw^ iimr backets vaA (^bar ^swike^ ^Spey were Terj 
Jbaxmless and iBoflfeasiye, and olwajs t)ere «i)oat them aai air 
of dej/sdion and Badxiess. Bat wi^ia a few ^ears tiiey have 
almost entirdy disappeared, aad aa Indiaa is now seldom 
seen. 

The Hon. Enoch LineolB toiok great ifitereat in tiie tvw In* 
diaoa lemaimng afoaad the White Moufitato aoid the lalceA. 
When gOTenxor of tbe State of Mai^e^ l^e fjsUad 006 Natal- 
hick, -who had builtahut, and mm rm6mgiri& Ma dao^kter^ 
on the shores of the Umbagog. The eld ol^ bad become 
blind, and depended almo^ entirdy npmi bis ycmng danig^iler 
for support Waxmly did he welcome the goyenior, ItoweVer, 
and many were the excursions ib&f made e?er the lake in tike 
birch canoe of the Indian, paddled by Ihe blind old dbae£ 
He sffluained a number <^ days, sbar^ wilh the chief all the 
rude i^scoimaocMittBfl <^ Iub wigw&in. 

&1 Oaremar Liincoln'd younger days Z well remember 
yisitii^ W>^ Um^ eneampiient of six or seTen Indians, who 
were residing near iVybui^. Mmj wene the myths and 
tales told ua^ (Hie of whidi I distinctly reeoUeot An Indiaa 
had be^ ^wned. The search for him baS be^ long and 
close, but no traces of his body had yet beto cBscoyered. 
One bright fltarligh^ z^ght, as they were setting out upon 
their last seaidi, the mocm rose, and said to them, '^ I will 
aid you. By my li^t you shall find your dead brother. 
My bright beams shall point out his hiding-place." Many 
other stories were related by the intellig^t squaw. 

After (me of the bloody ^gagements, in which the Indians 
had taken part, an English officer was wandering oyer the 
field where the enoounter had taken place. As he passed 
^mong the dead, he noticed, lymg near the body dTa stalwart 
aaya^, the dead body d a beautiful squaw. From appear* 
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anoe, the sfifectionate wife had sought her husband amid 
the heaps of slain, and had perished in his embrace. As he 
turned toleaye the spot, he espied — what before had escaped 
his notice — two little black eyes, smilingly peeping at him 
from behind its mother. On examining, he found a little 
pappoose strapped to its mother's back. There it lay, a 
beautiful litde in&nt, its sparkling eyes looking him directly 
in the fiuse, all unconscious of its dreadful situation. As he 
stood watching the little creature, a brutal soldier rushed up, 
and, ere he could be preyented, struck the little Indian on the 
head with his gun, instantly killing it 

A curious marriage custom also prevailed among these In- 
dians. The claims of rivals to the hand of the beautiful 
squaws was decided, not by the more modem practice of pis- 
tols and powder, but by hard fist-fights ; the coveted beauty 
acting as umpire, and deciding on the merits of her lovers. 
At a time when some officers and soldiers were quartered in 
the region, it was noised abroad that a battle was to take 
place between two Indians, to see which of them should be 
entitled to the hand of a captivating young squaw, who had 
stolen the affections of both. As such a thing seldom took 
place, it was determined to make &.e most of it, and accord- 
ingly the officers persuaded the Indians to have their contest 
in the fort The fort, by the way, was an inhabited log house. 

The officers and soldiers arranged themselves around the 
room ; the children of the femily occupying the house fled 
to the chamber, to look down through tiie cracks in the floor 
upon the combatants, and the middle of the room was left 
clear for the scuffle. Like some ancient Groddess, the dark- 
skinned beauty was hoisted on a table, and seated on a box, to 
watch the contention of her lovers. All being ready, the 
young Indians entered. An older Indian stripped them of 
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all weapoDB, that they might not take life in the heat of their 
paflsions. Being thus prepared, on a giy^i signal ihey rash 
upcm each other with all their strength. In Lidian feshion, 
tbey seize, -with an iron grasp, each other by the hair, and, 
according to onr narrator, '^ pulled, twitched, and jerked one 
another about the room with all their mi^t, till, at last, one 
bdng a little strcmger than the other, cmashed him violently 
against the ceUar-ckxnr, so that both went through and struck 
upon the bottcnn, holding their grasp till the fibll." On the 
return of the poor fellows from the cellar, the squaw chose 
for her husband the strongest 



CHAPTER IV. 

coos COUNTY. 

0008 A8 A fAfiMINQ COUNTY. — THE OPINION Of HON. ISAAC EHX. DB. 

DWIGHT'S AOOOUNT or the climate. — THE ICANT AND PECULIAB 
BHAPBB OF I0WN8. — KILKENNY. — PILOT AND WILLABD MOUNTAINS. — 
8T0KY or WILLUID AND HIB DOG. — RANDOLPH. — EXTKN8IVB YIEWl 
PBOM &ANDOLPH. — ASCENT OP MOUNT JETFEBSON. — GREAT DANGSX 
IN A STORM. — VIEW FROM JEFFERSON. — JEFFERSON. — BEAUTIFUL SITU- 
ATION OF JEFFERSON. — BROTHERS GUNES. — COLONEL WHIPPLE. — HIS 
YEARLY TIBIT TO PORIBMOUTH. — STORY LLU8TRATING HIS CARE OP HIS 
TOWNSMEN. — BIS CAPTURE BY THE INDIANS, AND ESCAPE. — MR. GO- 
THAM. — THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DISCOVERY OP THE NOTCH. — NASH*8 
DISCOVERY OF THE PASS. — GOV. WENTWORTH. — GETTING A HORSE THROUGH 
THE DEFILE. — SAWYER. — " SAWYER*S ROOK.*' — MOUirTAIN CARRIAGES. 
— ^BARREL OF TOBACCO. — BARBEL OF RUM. — CUTTING THE ROAI> THROUGH 
THE NOTCH. — HABT'B LOCATION. 

Co OS is a haKitable couniy in the northern part of New 
Hampshire, meaning crooked; and Coos was the Indian' 
name of the Connecticut river, near Lancaster. It is neither 
too mountainoiis to be cultivated, nor too sterile to be produc- 
tive. It is not covered with perpetual snow; and, though its 
climate is somewhat cold in winter, its inhabitants are healthy 
and long-lived. We know that this is not the opinion which 
has been forfiied in the minds of most in respect to it. A 
shudder will almost involuntarily creep over one as he thinks 
of tiie barren, inhospitable regions north of the White Moun- 
tains. Along its rivers are beautiful intervals, and on its 
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ajdands are the finest wheat-fiurms in New Enghnd. Said 
the late Hon. Isaac Hill; '' Prompted by an ardent carioeity 
to learn locations, and duly estimate the value of that part (k 
the north which 1ms been passed by as scarcely fit for settle- 
ment, I ma^e my way through the northemly part of Ver- 
mont, into the Canada townships, to the Indiacn staream 
country, and down through New Hampshire, during the past 
summer. I was surprised at the extent and yalue of this 
whole country for fuming purposes. I believe ike tract of 
country for one hundred miles south of the forty-fifth degree 
eastward of Lake Champlain, over Vermont and New 
Hampshire, through the whole extent of Maine to the Bay 
of Fundy and the sea, to be the most valuable tract <^ lai^ 
in New England. The Canada townships, of ten miles 
further north, are splendid; Stanstead may be taken as a 
sample. The best township of Vermont is said to be Derby, 
lying side by side of it. The cattle and the productions of 
lliese two towns are all on a larger scale than we find down 
south. Both in the Canada townships, and within our own 
limits, there are thousands on thousands of acres of beautiful 
lands, covered with the heaviest and most valui^e timber, yet 
to be taken up. The climate here, most conducive to health and 
long life, should be regarded as no obstacle to the settler. The 
railroads are destined to make every standing tree valuable. 
The splendid growth need not to be cut down, girdled or 
wasted, upon these lands. Upon this region the snow, falling 
in November, sometimes covers the ground till May. Con- 
trary to my previous expectations, I am led to consider this 
annual covering a baiefit rather than an injury. It gives a 
time for active business to all who have a desire to stir about 
There the winter is the gayest and most desirable season. 
Clothed with its white covering, the ground is generally 
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jtraenred frtmi deep ftort, sad tb^ q«iiig op^ni M • eofituuiad 
snnuMit £)f the gnmtii of vigeMJon.'^ 

Dr. Dwi^t, in his tniYeb, has atoo fenurkei the beneficial 
eflbet of the snow upon tiie ground^ prevaatiDg it froni 
freeiing deeplj, .end protecting it ttom madx firost The 
pgMwn of vegetation directly SOTth of the monntainB ib eon* 
0K|iien% as long, and m soffie ^ts kHger <han in plsees 
ttooh further eowth; and the dimste of the towns Ijing 
n&der the mountains on <he north, he says, is as mild and 
pleasant as many imrtm in tibe southern ^pArt of the frtaute. 
The Boath-eaBt ^«^ids are entirely cheeked, or so elevated by 
their passage over the mountains, as not to be fi^ by tiie 
towns skkting the northon side; while tiie north-west winds, 
peboanding upon themselves, prodtice an entire cabn; ThW 
corresponds well with the &ots; the climate of Lancaster and 
Jefierson is mild and wann compeml with many towns on tjie 
sOQthan side. 

'< Bat nolliing could surprise me again," writes ain eminent 
Ingush traveller, << after hamg been told one daj in New 
Hampshire, when seated on a rock in the mids^ of the wild 
woods, &r from any dwelling, lliat I was in the exact centre 
of the town. 

" ' Gk)d made the country, and man made the town,' sang 
the poet Oowper ; and I can well imagine how the village 
pupils must be puzded until die meaning of thiis verse has 
been expounded to them by the schoolmaster." Most trtily 
some very queer-shaped towns has man made among these 
mountams, add quite a learned sriboohnaster we think it 
would take to iind the centra of many of ihem. There is a 
Chinese pueale, consisting of a box and sevai or eight dii^- 
ent^shaped pieces, triangles, squares, parallelograms, irUich 
can be put into hundreds of di&rent and very odd shinies. 
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We think the first sorveyiurs isuBt hssve studied deeplj dus 
puzzle, and, with the many queer figures still floating in 
tibeir brain, laid out these toTms. How else to account f(»: their 
shape we know not. We do not think they could be ascribed 
to political purposes, as many queer-shaped towns and districts 
have been ; for Farmer, speaking of them eren so lately as 
1823, does not seem to think them worthy of much politieal 
anxiety. He says, speaking of the inhabitants, "They are 
poor, and, for aught that appears to the contrary, must always 
remain so, as they may be deemed actual trespassers on that 
part of creation, destined by its author for the residence of 
bears, wolves, moose, and other animals of the forest ! " 
This description applies more particularly to Kilkenny, the 
most irregular of the many irregular townships. It is in 
the form of a triangle surmounted by a parallelogram many 
miles in length, but hardly a mile in width. Its northern 
boundary, the base of the triangle, lies amid the rich interval 
land of which we have been speaking in the beginning of this 
chapter, while the opposite extremity of the town is located 
upon the mountains, many miles south in the locations. 
Pilot and Willard Mountains cover a kyrge part of the town, 
affording some fine farms along their ba^e, and higher up 
excell^it grazing land. They were so named &om a hunter 
and his dog. A bold, hardy class of adventurers, similar to 
tine first pioneers of the Western States, seem to have hunted 
and lived around these mountains many years previous to 
their first permanent settlement. Their particular history, 
who or what they were, beyond their name, and one or two 
isdated fiusts, it is impossible to learn. Hardly a town but 
c(Hitains some stream or mountain bearing their name. Some- 
times we find two living together, but not often. 
6 
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^4te9» (b^w gb»ioiato be ftw !) 
My good dog at my side. 
My rifle hanging on my arm, 
I range the forests wide. 
♦ • ♦ • 

llbw tn^ tM npoontaiii stream, W lad 
The heaYor's lurkiqg-plaoe." 

This Willard had pitched his tent on the eastern side of 
the most northerly mountains, and set his traps on the 
streams around. He was a stranger, entirely unacquainted 
with the region, and for a time must depend upon the game 
he already bad in his camp for subsistence. In his explora* 
tions he one day became confused, and at last completely 
lost. He knew not whether to turn to the right or left. 
There was nothing to* direct him, or give him any stand-point 
firom which he might shape his course. If he climbed trees 
he could hardly see over the tops of the surrounding ones ; 
or if he scaled the "mountain-top, 

<* And (solitade profbund !) 
Not eren a iraodman's smoke onjris ap 
Withm the horizon's bound." 

For two or three days he wandered thus until he was 
nearly fiunished. At last he bethought him of his dog, and 
he was gone; and he recollected that ea(^ day at suchatime 
he had left him, and after being gone a sh(»rt time would 
return. Impatiently he now waited his return, and, giving 
up the search, on the following day, guided by his dog, ha 
reached his camp, not &r from whidi he had been wandering. 

Randolph, adjoining Kilkenny on the east, was granted to 
one John Durand, of London, in the ye^x 1772. It boie 
the name of its proprietor till the year 1824, when it was 
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cuaaged to Baiidol{^ Its wwAelrB banndaiy k fiur np on 
Mount Madison. The views of the whole nM)imtain group 
are the best from this town that can be had. From Bandoljdi 
Hill, Madison, Je&ison, and Adams, can be seen entire 
from base to summit. The Mil ie not many miles from the 
Glen House, and it is now a &Yorite resort of Ti8it<»s, as in 
&ct many emineDces in this town are hr thdr eztensiTe 
pio^)ect8. Adams, as se^i from its northern side, resembles 
an ^ctim^ volcano. But few ever ascend these peaks; the 
ambition of most travellers being satisfied with ascending 
Mount Washington. We accidentally have found, in the 
Portland Transcript, an account of a party who ascended 
sevmd years since^ which we copy at length. 

'<We had all the while determined on ascending the 
northern part of the range to Mount Jefferson, partly oa 
account €i its superior wildness and grandeur, and partly 
because of the exceedingly few visitants to this place, com- 
pared with those to Mount Washington — the &cilities f<nr 
reaching the latter being so much greater^ and the curiosity 
of the traveller not suffici^itly strong to induce him to talDe 
the necessary toil tot tiio femier. The difference in ihe 
height of the two is barely more than nominal. The view, 
too, is said to be better from Jefferson ; and, in our scale of 
estimation, the great ones, whose names these summits bear, 
stand on the same parallel. One wielded the sw(ad, the other 
the pen. One prepared the way, spi^ead the segis; the 
other laid the platform on which to rear a natkm's indepen- 
dence. 

" We were infijrmed by our guide, when we oomlnenced the 
toilsome ascent, that one third of the mountains was hidden 
in clouds ; the truth of which was afterwards realiared. The 
ym/(h^ 'Vfta i^rarm and sahtbrious, with a gem&e breeae from 



the ncnrlh-irest We heA adTUioed abott luQf a mile, when 
the roar of the Moose and its tributarieB, leaping down the 
mountain's declivity, broke upon our ear. 

'^ In the vicinity <^ these streams^the eye is greeted with 
many pleasing cascades. We had proceeded aboat a mile up 
the ascent, when we came into a mist, which, as we advanced, 
grew into a shower of run, that continued the whole day. 
Twice we held council whether to proceed or abandon the 
pursuit; but, on being aspired liie wind was north-west, 
which we had been led to doubt in coi^iequence of the 
ragning storm, we pushed on. 

" We had now ascended to the colder regions, whiA very 
sharply reproved me for my imprudence in the morning; 
fi»r, though I had taken thick clothing, the weather was so 
warm when we started, I concluded to travel thinly clad. 
Nor could we at the time define the sudden changes of weather 
firom &ir to foul, together with the duration of the storm; 
and, what was the most singular phenom^on of aH, while we 
were aiahrouded in fog, and drenched to the skin in rain, we 
could look back to the spot fix>m which we had started, and, 
far around as the eye could see, behold besmtifiil sunshine as 
ever lighted up the fiw3e of the earth ; houses dry ; yellow 
fields of com waving iir the western breeze, and rivers sparks- 
ling in beams of light This was at first a mystery; but 
solved by recurring to a few simple principles. We are in- 
formed by philosophers that certain great natural conductom 
(^ electricity disturb the clouds and tend to produce rain, as 
proof of which the Andes are cited, in some parts of which 
it rains ahnost constantly. It is a &ct, too, that when' two 
clouds of different temperature meet, the one colder than the 
other, rain is produced. It is further a &ct, that vapor, 
passing fi*om a warmer to a colder region, wUl be condensed 
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Mid &11 in dropi. There is yvpO(t in th# atmodtdbei^ ordi- 
narily, and at the time of which ire Bxe writing it tti^t hate 
been increased in consequeaice ' of the exceedingly warm 
weather and the heated state of the earth's snr&ee. Borne 
rapidljfi)rward by tiie breeze, in its asc^t to pass the mount, 
it met the unbrace of a colder atmosphere. l%is and the 
oth^ eaaseB dted, no doubt, had coiisiA<ed to giro ns a 
tiKnxmg^ drenching. 

^^ The majority of oar nnmb^^ to avoid cold and wind, had 
datennined to go aromid a mile out (ji the way to ascend on 
the eastern side, against which we J»otested, till coorto^ 
dictated we slMold yield, thdn making a minority report that 
they UMe nnderstood the diaraoter of the moontams, the 
right of which esqperience proved too sadly; for a part (tf the 
way was so steep, we were oUiged, by the ud of shrubs, to 
draw oonelves up by our hands. We ih^ retraoed and 
travelled on till we arrived above the growth, which begms 
heavy at the base, gradually declining in siae and hei^t to 
a shrub, from this to a moss^ and all beycHid is naked rodL 

<< We had thought to reach the summit that night, but the 
sun was now not more thsn hidf an hoar high, and we weie 
obliged to travd back to the growth, where we erected a kind 
at Indian camp, covered with bou^ and moss, to serve us 
&r shelter. We then parepared to make a fire, when to our 
astonishm^t our guide had but six matches, and diosehehad 
oarried in the wet all day. By means of an old spike, he 
hid ahready struck tilie fourth, which Med to ignite. I Aen 
warned him of his foUy, of the misery he had brought upon 
us, and in deeperaticm told him, outright, if he missed the 
ethers, I was resolved to kill him m the spot 

'^A more d^orable situation camiot well be unagined. 
. V^ had ahnost approadied. We could n<^ find our way 
6* 
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off the nunint If we attenqpted it we most be daahed to 
pieces oyer some tremendous crag. At an eleyation of fiye 
thoosaiid feet, cold and wet, with clouds above and below, in 
the midst of rain, and an atmosphere like the last days of 
December; if we went back we must die, if we staid where 
we were we must freeze to death. 

'' We then summoned all our i»rudience, succeeded in 
getting some dry wood, by divesting a dead tree of its w^ 
outside, with a hatchet, aiid our guide ordering us, five in 
number, to sit down in a ring to break off the wind, takiog 
off his hat and placing in it some birch which we had fortu- 
nately taken for buckets, struck his fifth match, which also 
failed. The sixth took, and firing the birch we added the 
wood, when he began to be alarmed for his hat, which we 
withheld from him till it was nearly burned to a scrip. We 
then cut some fir-trees, which kept us a good fire, and we got 
partially dry. A l(mger night I never experienced, and I 
jiever wish to again. Our guides by this tme had become 
chagrined and ahnost inexorable, the one having lost his hat, 
and the other his tobacco, which threw him into such a fever, 
he opeoily said he would return in the morning, and never 
visit that mountain again. * * * One of our party com- 
plained in the night that a flea had bitten him, and asked how 
he supposed he came there. He tauntingly replied, * Just such 
afoolas we were — came up to look off!' His sanguine tem- 
per was now irritated to the pitch which bordered on wilful 
absurdity. He pronounced a curse upon the little^ roof that 
had sheltered us through the inclement night, and carried it 
into execution next day by setting fire to it on our return. 

" Not ten rods from our camp there was a mountain ravine, 
a steep of two or three hundred feet, and it was teirrible to 
•tand upon the brink, and see the clouds beneath yon, pais 
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tiiroagh like winged mesaeng^^ of the Btorm. Ere morniiig 
it cleared away ; the stars shone out, the moon reflected on the 
hills, dawn threw forth his gray twilight fix>m the east, 
' shadow, nursed by night,' began to retire from the moun- 
tain's brow, we resumed our march, and reached the summit 
in time to see the sun rise. 

^^ Strange majesty ! You stand upon liiat flinty cap, with 
feelings that you are not of this earth. Exalted to the third 
heavens, you seem almost in the very presence of Deity. 
Looking down on the habitations of men, the soul reels with 
the giddy height of so vast an elevation. The brain grows 
wild at the awful prospect. Ten thousand columns, supporting 
as it were the very heavens, spring up and compose one great 
fiunily. To the east the ocean stretches along two or three 
hundred miles, like a vast white wall, — 

< The glorious mirror, where the Almighty's t>rm 
Glasses itself in tempest' 

" Apollo's showery bed, out of which he appears to rise, 
encircled in rainbow, dawning upon that cobssal statue, and 
fringing the hills with his golden rays. 

* What grandeur, Jefferson ! thy lofty head 

O'erlooking sea, and lake, and hill, and wilds ; 
The day-god loyes to drive from ocean bed 

His heayenward oharlot to giye thee his smiks ' 

" The western view is bounded by the Green Mountain 
chain, traversing the whole length of Vermont 

" Within these limits the eye sweeps over eyerj variety of 
natural scenery. Moimtains dim in the distance; hills 
diminished to knolls ; and houses but as bushels. All the 
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oreatKms of man are but as tho works of the fiseble mseet. 
Lakes of sunniest waters, among irhich we noticed the 
Pequot, where, a liundred years ago, that fierce and warlike 
tribe, under the chieftain Paugus, was broken by the brave 
Caftain Lovell and his Spartan band, when in Tull encounter 
liie red man shrieked the defying death-shout, and where the 
crimson tide of life ebbed forth in sacrifice for our infimt 
settlement The story, the battle-ground, its horrtm, the 
suflering, all cwne up before you, as you stand proudly over- 
looking it bom that tow^ing cliff Beneath your ftet start 
out tlie rivers Moose, Peabody, Amnionoosuc and Saco. IV) 
the tiortfa you taface tiie Androscoggin almost to its source ; 
while to die south, Mount Washington, with all its incidents 
and features, — tiie Notch, the Slide, the fitted Willey 
fiunily, — springs up to crown these natural wonders. But 
this were a twice-told story; its history has been written, 
and the many visitants to the spot would make its repetition 
stale. 

'' It would seem that nature had chosen for this stupendous 
mass her poorest material, and reared it to heaven to astonish 
and edify mankind. We discovered a single piece of felspar, 
the rest being nothing but the coarsest gray rock. 

" On its top is a pond of considerable extent, which. Caspian- 
like, has no visible outlet; with water cold as ice and clear 
as crystal In it you bdiold no living thing. The eagle is 
the only bird of heaven that sees himself reflected in its' 
bosom. We drank of it several times, and if it is not the 
Castalian spring, and we were not impelled by classic thirst, 
but the cravings of nature, to taste its waters, we venture to 
say it is as beautiful as satisfying to the thirsty. 

" I have never * looked on Ida with a Trojan's eye,' seen 
*the eagles fly on Parnassus,' the eternal glaciers of *the 
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joyous Alps,' visited Athos, Olympus, Etna, or Atlas ; kit I 
believe we have mountaiiis, for natural sublimity, as worthy of 
song, cascades as beautiful, cataracts as awful, and lakes as 
glorious, as any the Old World can boast. I have seen Mount 
Jefferson, than which no more wild or beautiful migesty 
exists in nature. ' 

'^ The way to this eminence is toilsome and strange ; hugs 
recesses beneath, the fit abodes of spirits of hate and demoos 
of despair. You stand upon the dizzy verge, and at the gaie the 
heart reooils with dread. Around are scattered rocks of a 
thousand tons, tumbled down by frosts or some great naturail 
causes; high above project bold, ragged and impending 
diffii, threatening your approach, as if ready to grind you to 
powder. 

'< Chiselling our names in the adamant of this everlasting 
monument, and taking a last survey of the sublime prospect, 
we left, silent, filled with reverence, at having < looked <m 
nature in her loftier mood.' " 

Sounding Eolkenny on the west is the town of Jefferson, 
granted to one John Go£fe, in the year 1765, under the name 
of DartmoutL It is quite hilly; but the gently-rising 
slopes are cultivated to their tops^ producing large crops of 
wheat, rye, barley and oats. The higher hills alford excel- 
lent grazing land, pasturing immense flocks of cattle and 
sheep. We know not a more beautiful pastoral scene than 
that which presents itself to one making the northern circuit 
of the mountains, as he ascends Cherry Mountain. Before, 
Urn in all its loveliness is the town of Jefferson. Flourishing 
fields of grain are waving iq>on all the green slopes. Here 
and there, in the secluded valleys, or sheltered by overhanging 
<^lifi, are ^lug &rm-houses, amid the scores of out-houses; 
^4 scattered amid all, and giving life to the scene, are the 
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*<<»tile upon a tlKniAind hOIs." Mount Plmj^ in flie 
eastern part of tiiis town, and Cherry Mountain, if furtiier 
from tile higher pesdui of the White Mountains, would be 
considered quite hij^ elevations. John's riyer and Israel's 
river water the town. Two brothers, John and Israel 
Glines, who hunted beaver and other animals on these riven 
previous to the settlement of any part of the country, gave 
their names to these streams. 

Cokmel Jose}^ Whipple, one of the most widely-known 
men in New Hampshire in his day, was one of tiie earHest 
settlers. He wss an estemiive land-holder, owning most of 
the Vidititble land north of tiie mountains. More thoroughly 
versed in the ways of the world than his poorer neighbors, 
his influence became almost absolute in this region. He, 
however, never abused his positicm and power. The early 
inhaUtants invariably speak of him as a Mtter to Ihem. He 
made a r^y market for all the region, always purchasing 
whatever they had to sell. His amiual visits to Pcnrtsmonth 
W«re regarded by the inhabitants with almost as much interest 
as the arrival of the yearly vessel by the first inhabitants of 
Oreaikod. "They have one bright epoch ; for it is a happy 
lame, when the ice is loosed from the rocky coast, and tiiey 
can expect the arrival of the vessel which alone reacfa^ 
tiieir solitude. Often deceived by the floating iceberg, 
forming itself in mockery into the shape of their friendly 
vMtant ; at length they see the white sails, the towering 
masts, the Messed guest riding at anchor in the bay. By 
this vessel th^ wants are supplied. The active and pious 
housewife busies herself in arrangmg the stores of the en- 
suing twelvemcmth* Th^e are letters, too, from frieiuds and 
Stolsa relations, and books, Mid newspapers ; and, banished as 
they are, they Ihre again in Detmi^k, in ^tiieirili^kelsfadL"' 
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He -WBB yery exaet in his dealings with bid neighboi^, pajmg 
and ^^eoeiving pay to the eo&aUest ic^tim. Bq always 
Iirought witili Mm, on hia relum from Fortaiaoiitih, a larg^ hag 
of half cents to make change with. 

A good atory is told illustrating bis ^therlyoarea^daQlJei* 
tode for hia own townsmen. During a time of great scarcity 
of provisioii, be refiised to sell grain to any saye his own 
nrighbors, fe^ul lest there should not be enough to supply 
ei^ them. A party of men from Bartlett, driyen to exlr^n- 
ities, at last set out for CSblonel Whipple's, a distanoe <^ 
tturt^ miles. It was in the depib c£ winter, and the journey 
at that season thrcmgh the mountains was penlous in tl^ 
extreme. Hunger neryed them on, and they at length arnyed 
with their band-sleds at the colonel's. Very unexpectedly 
he refused to sell them any grain. All their pleading could 
extort from him not a bushel. Determined not to return 
without it, they at last agreed upon a stratagem by which tA 
obtain it. Apparently yery much disappointed, they set out 
on their return. When out of sight, they 8t0]^)ed and waited 
for the iiight Under coyer of the darkness, they i^k bade 
to the comrihouse, which tbey bad preyiously examined, and, 
getting undar the floor, bored a bole up through with $Si 
auger, and through it filled their sacks. The colonel afteir- 
wards loamed the fact, but, sensible that he bad been wrong 
in refusing them, neyer mentioned it to them. 

During the war of the reyolution, be was captured by tibe 
Indiana in his own bouse. The party acted under the author^ 
ify of &e {!nglish, and the object was to get information in 
respect to the designs of Ibe Amerkans in this region. Sua- 
peoting nodiing, be admitted them as usual to bis bouse, and 
was a prisoner 4>efare be imagined their intention. WithJui 
wnal ]^f9senoa of aimd he made no objection to acciHi^MDy 
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them ; but said they must mit a short time tot him to get 
ready. He immediately commenoed active preparations, and 
oontriyed in the bostle to tell his housekeeper, Mrs. Hight, to 
take up the attention of the Indians with some articles of 
curious mechanism which he had, while he should escape 
from the window. So occupied were they in examining the 
curiosities, that they suffered him to go into his bedroom to 
change his clothes, as he told them, and through, the window 
of this he fled. He went directly to a meadow, where he had 
men to work, and, ordering each ihan to seize a stake from the 
fence and shoulder it as he would a gun, soon presented 
himself again to the Indians, who were ahready in search 
of him. Seeing him in the distance, as they supposed at 
the head of a large company of armed men, they hastily 
seized what plunder they could lay hands on, and fled. A 
Mr. Gk)tham, residing in the family, chanced to be coming 
towards the house at the time the Indians arrested Colonel 
Whipple, but saw them in time to make good his escape. 
They fired upon him, as he was crossing the river upon a log, 
but did not hit him. 

These lands were almost entirely valueless, at the time of 
their first settlement, for want of communication with the 
seaboard. A wide circuit must be made, either to the right 
or left, before one could get to the lower settlement Hunters 
on foot did cross the huge barrier ; but it was with much 
peril. It was for a long time a matter of much anxiety to 
the authorities of the state, how a way should be opened 
through this almost impassable chain, and many were the 
inducements held out to the fortunate discoverer of a pass. 
Nash, one of those solitary hunters of whom we have before 
spoken, climbing a tree one day on Cherry Mountain in 
search of a moose, discovered, as he thought, the long-sought 
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pass. Ste^rioig with a hunter's canning for the €{)eimig he 
had seen, he soon struck the Saco river, a mere broc^, wfaidi 
he followed down until he was stopped at what is nowkn^wn 
as the gate of the Notch. Here the huge rocks came so near 
together as to prevent his foUofwing furtlier the stream. Per- 
ceiving, however, that, with a proper amount c^ hbor and 
expense, a road could be opened at the point, he sealed the 
diffi and continued on to Portsmouth, where he made known 
liis discover J to Gevemor WentWoriL The wary governor, 
fearful lest there might be deception in the matter, told him 
if he would get a horse down through the gorge from Jeffer- 
son, and bring it to him, he would grant him the tract of 
land now known as Nash and Sawyer's Location. This was 
somewhat a difficult operation, and to accomfdis^h it he 
admitted one Sawy^, a brother hunter, to a share in his 
trade* By means of ropes they succeeded in getting the 
horse over the projecting chff, and carried him to the gov- 
ernor. Sawyer, as they lowered the old horse from the las$ 
projection upon the southern side, drank the last drop of rum 
from his junk bottle, and breaking it upon the rock, called it 
Sawyer's Bock, which name it has since home. 

It was many years before a carriage-road was cut through 
the g(»:ge; but the inhabitants profited much by the dis- 
covery« A horse, with much labor, pulling him up and 
steadying him down with ropes, could be got over the obstruct- 
ing rocks. Two Icmg poles fastened together by two bars in 
the centre, somewhat similar to the modem trucks, without 
wheels, the smaller ends serving as thills in which to harness 
the horse, and the larger ends resting on the ground, was 
their only carriage. This could easily be carried over the 
rocks, and the delay of three or four hours thus caused by 
lifting over the horse and load was trifling, compared vnih 
7 
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the long joumejB they were formerly compelled to make 
around the extremities of the long range. The first articles 
carried oyer the pass show the great articles of trade in 
those dajB. One Titos Brown carried down to Portsmouth 
a barrel of tobacco, which he had raised in Lancaster, and 
the rudely-finished road was so crooked at that time, that 
between tiie Pass and Bartlett, but a few miles, they crossed 
the Saco river thirty-two times. The first article carried up 
through the Notch was a barrel of rum. A company in 
Portland had offisredjt to any one who would get it up through. 
This, Captain Rosebrook succeeded in doing with some 
assistance, though it was nearly empty, " through the polite- 
ness ci those who helped to manage the affidr," says Mr. 
Orawferd, when he got it home. 

Some years after its discovery, a road was attempted 
through the pass. The magnitude of this undertaking can 
be estimated only by remembering that the committee, ap- 
pointed to locate the road, deliberated for many days on 
which side of the river to attempt it. The cuttLng tiirough 
this mountain of rock would be a gigantic operation, even at 
the present time, with all the improvements and inventions. 
How much more difficult fifty years ago ! 

Hart's Location, bounding Nash and Sawyer's on the 
south, was granted to one Thomas Chadboume, by Governor 
Wentworth, for services rendered by him during the Lidian 
wars. It was afterwards sold to Bichard Hart for fifteen 
hundred dollars, and the present name affixed to it 



CHAPTER V. 

EARLY SETTLBBS. 

KAXLY SBTTLDIBNT Of THl LOCATIONS. -<~ OAPT. K08KBB00K. — XO VABIUO. — > 
XBS. BOBKBBOOK. — SOIBOITT Of SALT. — GBKAT CROPS. — BKXOTAL nOM 
MONASNUC. — SSTTLBMBNT AT GUILDHALL. — XBS. BOSEBBOOK*S ASYBV- 
TDBB WITH THB Iin>IANS. — BEXOVAL TO KASH AlTD SAWTBB'S LOOATIOV. — 
DIinCULTT OF rUWUfQ HIS HOVSB IK TBB DBHTB Of SHOW. — WABT OF 
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CRAWrOBD, THB GIANT Of THB XOUNTAINS. — HIS BABLY TOUTH. — HABD- 
SHIPS. — THB TBBACHXBOUS SEBYANT. 

The story oi the early settlement of these locations, and 
the history of the few settlers, is yery interesting. The hard- 
ships they endured, and the obstacles they overcame, in mak- 
ing ihemselyes a home among these 

. « monntams reared aloft to mock 

The storm's career, the lightning* shock,' ' 

are almost incredible. These bills have truly been 

«* The nursery of giant men,v 
Whose deeds have linked with ereiy glen. 
And every Mil, and every stream. 
The romance of some warrior-dream ! " 

The first permanent settler in Nash and Sawyer's Location 
— if not the first, the first deserving of particular notice — 
was Capt. Eleazer Bosebrook. He was a native of Massa- 
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chusetts, bom, in the year 1747, in the town of 6raf)xm. 
He married, when twenty-five, a Miss Hannah Hanes, and 
soon after left his native state for the wilds of l^ew Hamp- 
shire. He first stopped at Lancaster, making, however, but 
a short stop, and then settled more permanently in Monad- 
nuc, which is now Golebrook, full thirty miles from any 
inhabitant, and with no path or road to tiieir cabin but ^^ spot- 
ted trees." Here life in the woods comm^ced in earnest 
Frequently, when Mr. Bosebarook had been absent to some of 
his *' neighbors," Mrs. Rosebrook would fasten her eldest 
child, a little girl, in their cabin, and, with an in&nt in her 
iums, set out in' search of their cow, which roamed at large 
throu^ the thick woods. Over logs and sticfe, through 
bushes and brakes, now in some secluded glen, and now 
stumbling over rocks and wading rivers, she would wander, 
listening attentively for the ^^ bell," until at laat, aa the moon 
came up over the trees, the '* old cow" would be discovered. 
Getting her home as best she could through the darkness, 
she would milk with the infant still in her arms, and, afler 
securing the cow for the night, retire to rest. 

The forest so closely surrounding them abounded in wild 
game, easily taken, and easily pr<q)ared for fix)d. This, in- 
deed, furnished them with a great part of their living, £resh 
in summer, but dried and smoked in winter. Salt was very 
scarce. At one time Capt. Rosebrook was compelled to go 
on foot to Haverhill, a distance of eighty miles, the whole 
distance through the trackless wilderness, following down the 
Connecticut river as his guide, in order to procure this arti- 
cle. One bushel he there obtained, and, shouldmng it, 
trudged back over the same rude path to his home. So much 
did some &milies suffer for want of salt, that their cfaildrmi's 
necks swelled badly, and brought on diaetie in Ae neck. 
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cored only by Tisiting the salt water, and applying the skin 
of salt fish to the affected part. 

&nall patches of land were cultiYated, as the land could be 
cleared and seed procured wherewith to plant it. The first 
experiment in raising potatoes equalled, almost, the extrava- 
gant western stories of "great crops," so rife a few years 
sinoe. One Major Whitcomb, after travelling fifty miles, 
procured one bushel of potatoes, which, by cutting, he made 
to plant four hundred hills. These he watched with all the 
interest of Crusoe over his grains of barley, and so well did 
Aey do, that he harvested, from his small sowing, one hun- 
dred bushels of good potatoes. 

Oapt. Bosebrook did not remain long, however, at Monad- 
nuc. Like a true pioneer, he was restless and ever on the 
nK)ve. He did not remain long enough here to build his 
" two-story wooden palace," but was soon on the look-out for 
some new home. Guildhall, Vermont, less distant from the 
settlements, and containing more inhabitants, he chose as his 
new place of residence, and thither removed his fiatmily. He 
had joined the Bevolutionary army as a volunteer, shortly 
before leaving Monadnuc, and was, consequently, absent from 
his family most of the time. .Hardy, fearless, and wary, 
he was of great value to the American forces in the irreg- 
ular war&re which they were compelled to carry on with 
the Indians, under English officers, on the Canadian frontier. 
Many are the " hair-breadth" escapes he made by his supe- 
rior cunning. 

Quildhall was quite a rendezvous for the Indians, and his 
own cabin, some distance from any other, was their fitvorite 
place (Presort when he himself was gone, and no one at home 
but his wife and little daughters. She, however, had no fear 
of them, and freely admitted all that came to her house. 
7* 
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Qenerally tkey were yerj qukt, and, after gpending the ni^i, 
would leave peaceably. Their ezcursioBB to the settlooieiitfl 
were for the purpose of exohaiiging their furs for trinkets and 
'^uncupy," or spirit, which they carried in bladders taken 
from the moose and dried. At one time, however, near the 
close of the war,< and shortly brfore the return <^ Gapt Rose*- 
brook to his &mily, many Indians, loaded heavily wHh 
un<mpy, came suddenly to his caUn, near ni^t. Mjnk 
Bosebrook, as usual, kindly received them, and gave them 
permission to remain all night. Soon after entmn^, howev^ 
er, she percrived that they had drank too fieely, and feared 
they might become noisy and unmanageable. Detennined to 
be mistress oi her own house, and knowing abold bearing was 
her only safefy, in case they became unruly, when, late in the 
evening, they became b(»sterous and rude, die CHrdered the 
whole tribe out of doors. At first they thought to resist, 
but, intimidated by her boldness, they left her as she eoar 
maiided them. One squaw, <mly, sought to test tiie courage 
and strengA of Mrs. Bosel»t)ok, and she was soon dn^ged by 
the hair to the door, and pitehed out among her companions. 
As the brave woman was Buttening Ihe door, af^r expelling 
her savage intruders, a tomahawk, Ihrown by the si»ne 
squaw, came so near her as to cut off the wooden laldi on 
which rested her hand. The same squaw, however, be it 
said to her credit, returned the next day, and asked Mrs. 
Bosebrook's fcnrgiveness, and promised better for the future. 
Gapt. Bosebrook remained long enough at Quildhall to 
become the possessor of a fine &rm. The broad, beautiful 
mterval lands of the Gonnecticut, so easy to cultivate, and 
yielding so abundantly, it would have been hard for any 
other man to have abandoned for the wildmiess* Still rest- 
less, and fond of the excitement att^dant upon tiie 1^ <xf a 



{^(meer, in the year 1792 he sold hk &rm in GKiildiiaU, mid 
moved into Nadi and Sawj^'s Location. Excepting the 
Graw&rds, twelve miles farther down am(mg the moontaina, 
in the Notch Yallej, he had no neighbors nearer than twenty 
miles. A log house had been erected here a few years pre- 
vious, but had been abandoned, and into this he moved his 
fiunily. It was in the depth of winter; tilie snow was pled i^ 
in huge drifts, and the entrance to his little hut oould with 
cKfficuIty be found, even after the monster pile had been dia*- 
covered, beneadi which his cabin lay buried. After moeh 
ahovelling he succeeded in finding ihe door and nmldiig an 
^itrance {or his shivering £unily. Th^ bad brou^ but 
little immsion with them, and were d^ndent, almost en- 
tirely, upon the game he could capture, and what oould be 
Obtained from their neighbors. Often ware the children sent, 
through the snow, to Ihe Graw&rds', a distance, as we have 
said, of twelve miles, to obtain such articles as were abso- 
lutely necessary to tiie sustenance of the fiwdly. From, these 
loDg.erraAds, through the mow and cold, frequently. they 
would be unable to reach home until a late lunir (^ the nij^ 
But Capt. Bosebrook, by his energy and industry^ socm put 
an entirely different aspect upon this sedbided qwi On 
what k called the Giant Grave, he built a Urge two-story house, 
very c<Mivenient. He also built, within a few years, large 
banis, stable, sheds, and a saw^xuU and grist-mill. His &rm 
was very productive, to whidi he added, yearly, many broad 
acres redeemed &^ the surrounding &rest Hid saw-mill, 
he says, vfss of great profit to him; but his grist-mill was so 
&r fix>m his house, and '^ the mice injured the bolt so mncb, 
that it was difficult to keep it in repair." 

Hardly, however, had Capt. Rosebrook beccmie G<nn£)rtably 
•situated, when a cancer broke out upcm his lip, which, after 
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a lew years of intense soffering, caused his death. Patiently 
ho bore his suffering, and though unused, heretofore, to the 
confinement of a sick-room, murmured not, and at length 
died, peacefully, September 27th, 1817. In all respects Mr. 
Bosebrook was a remarkable man, large in stature, athletic, 
and yery strong. His whole life was one of daring adventure. 
He loY^ the rugged scenes of pionew life, and was never 
more in his element than while scaling the mountain or trap- 
ping the wolf or bear. There are men enough who prefer 
the city, and cling fondly around their native village ; but he 
could never «idure the restraints ccmnected with our larger 
settlements — the restraints of artificial life ; but freely, his 
arms and broad chest all bare, must breathe the strong, pure 
air, as it came rushing along through those mountain gorges. 
Ethan Allen Crawford, the '^ Giant of the hills," was the 
heir to Capt. Boeebrook's property, and continued, after his 
death, to reside on the same place, to which he had removed, 
a few years before, to take care of Oapt. Bosebrook and his 
wife. The Crawfbrds have been so intimately connected 
with the mountains, that to omit them would be to pass over 
entirely the history of these valleys. Ethan Crawford was 
nearly as well known to all the earlier visitors, and of almost 
as much interest, as Mount Washington itself Many a lady, 
we presume, will recollect, distinctly, the kind assistance he 
l^t them in descending those rugged heights — nay, even at 
times taking them, wh^ very weary, on his broad shoulders, 
and carrying them down those precipitous paths, as tenderly 
as a &ther carries his infSant child. We think now of one 
who said he carried her more than half way down Mount 
Washington on his shoulder. Ethan Crawford was bom at 
Guildhall, Vermont, but his parents early removed to the 
mountains, and located themselves in Hart's Location, on the 
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vary spot yfliefte now stands the OH Grawford Hoose. Here 
be spent liis youth until he was nineteen years old. Mai^ 
stcmes of his early life, which he was acenstomed to relate, 
show the hardships whidi Ihe early settlers of iiiat region 
were compelled to endure. ^^ Until I was nearly thirteen 
years old I never had a hat, a mitt^, or a pair of shoes 
of my own. Many times I have cheeped wood through the 
day, and at night my hands, which had been bare, would 
swell and pain me so badly, that my mother would have to 
get up and poultice them, before I could sleep. But so ac- 
customed did I become to the cold, that I could harness and 
unharness horses, in the coldest winter wealher, with my 
head, hands and feet, nearly bare." Tough, hearty and cour- 
ageous were all these mountaineers. Their training was one' 
long process of toughening and daring. Says Mr. Crawford, 
^' Shortly after my parents came into this place, they went, 
one Sabbath day, to Bartlett, expecting to return the next 
day, and left myself and next older brother in the care of a 
hired man, with proYisi(»QS enough prepared to last until their 
return. ^ Soon after they had gone, the hired man picked up 
whatever was yaluable, that he could carry, and, taking all 
the victuals cooked in the house, left us for the woods. The 
day wore away without our thinking much about it ; but, as 
ni^t came on, we grew very hungry and a little frightened. 
We had a cow, but neither of us were large enough to milk her. 
Compelled, howevi^r, to satisfy our hunger in some way, we, 
at last, got some potatoes and roasted them in the ashes. 
On these we made our supper. After eating, as it grew 
darker and darker, and we got tired of talking and widiing 
our par^ts would return, we went to bed, and, hugging our- 
selves up together as close as possible, went to sleep." On 
the return of the parents oa Monday, the &ther immediately 
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86t out in porsoit of the man, and, just as he was leaving the 
woods at Franconia, caught him, and after taking the stolen 
goods, severely flogged him and let him go. What men 
brought up under such droumstances would not hare 
courage? 



CHAPTER VI. 

BTHAN A. CRAWFORD. 

MB. CKimrOBD'S IMPBBMITB MANNX& OF BTOBY-TKLUNG. — TBM BDBHIira 
Of HI8 BUHDINCH. — HIS XNEBQT IIT BKPAIXina HIS LOflSB. — BIS LABQBS 
AS ▲ OUIMB OV TO THE MOUBTAINS. — THE DIFnOULTT tOBXBLT OV 
MSAXmaa THB MOUMTAUTS. — BIOBT ILLUSTBATUra DimOULTT o? tbat- 
■LUNG IN THOSB DATS. — PBBSERT MODS Of BEAOHINa MOUHTAIRS. — 
FIB8T ABOBNT Of THB MOUITTAIini. — PABTT Of BTUDBNT8 TBOX IBTBUBO. 
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wovBD. — GBAmrr stalbabd. — oabbiagb-boab fBOx OLBN Homn. — 

IiOyX Of UUBTING. — THB GBAT OAT. — ASYBBTUBEB WITH THBM. — LAS- 
SOS ABD OAFTUBD OBB WITH BIBOH POLES. — WOLYBB. — HIS ANHOTABOB 
ABD DISCOXFITUBB BT THBIC. — BBAB STOBIBS. — OATOHIBO THB OUB.— 
OEAFTUBB Of A VULL-GBOWB BBAB. 

Mb. C&awfobd's many adventares among these moontams 
should be heard from his own lips to be folly appreciated. 
As told by another they lose the advantage of his own giant 
figure, emphatic gesticulations, and the quaint original style 
m which his ideas were expressed. Says his wife, '' It was 
always a rule with him to make short stories, and not go a 
great way round to effect a small thing." 

Yery soon after the death of Mr. Bosebrook, the ample 

buildings which he had reared, and in which Mr. Crawford 

was residing at the time, were burned to the ground. It was 

a severe loss to. Mr. Crawford, and one from which he never 

, folly recovered. He was already in debt, and the losb of so 
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much property seemed almost to shut out the hope of his 
ever extricatmg himself. But his courage did not forsake 
him, and, with his characteristic energy, he commenced to 
repair his losses. His fimily was immediately moyed into a 
small log house, with but one door, one common apartment, 
no windows, and a chimney raised only- to the chamber floor. 
This he repaired by degrees, aa he had leisure, and by the 
next winter had 9, comfortable house. 

His time was much occupied with travellers, many of whom 
had already begun to visit the mountains. EGls services were 
almost constantly in demand by those wishing to ascend to 
the summit of the mountains* At {^remnt it is hardly- pos- 
sible to realize the difficulties, not only of ascending, but even 
of reaching, the mountains themselves. When cumbersome, 
unwieldy '^stages" cmlylundbeced out of Concord and Dover, 
and Portland, giving aches and pains and l»iusings innu- 
merable to the weary occupant, a journey to the White 
Mountains was no trivial affidr ; and these could but carry 
him to Eryburg or Conway, some thirly miles from his des- 
tination, while the journey must be finished on horseback. 
Slow, slow was the rate of travel in those days, and fortunate 
was the traveller if he reached the Crawfords in four or six 
days. 

A curious incident, illustrating this point, as well as some 
of the other earlier New England customs, is related by Mrs. 
Crawford. On a time, " when they were to have a training, 
an officer went fifty miles to Lower Coos, as it was called, or 
Haverhill now, fi)r two quarts of spirit to treat his com- 
pany with. As they had no carriages in those days, neithw 
had they a road suitable for one, he took his horse, put on a 
saddle, and then a pair of large saddle-bags, filled with pro- 
visions for the journey, and a jug fi)r the spirit, and provendw 
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for his horse, and, as they trayelled at that time, it took him 
three or four dajs to perform this joumej. When on his 
way home, by some unknown accident, the cork got loose, and 
the bottle was emptied of its contents into the saddle-bags. 
The liquor would have been saved had not the oats soaked up 
a part of it ; he, however, saved enough to treat his company 
with.'' 

At present the traveller has but to take his seat in a 
'^ spacious and well-ventilated railroad-car, elegant in its 
appointments as a parlor," enjoy all the pleasures ascribed 
by the poet to " Riding on a ijdl," — 

« Singing through the fi>re8ts, 

Battling over ridges, 
Shooting under arches, 

Bmnbling over bridges ; 
Whizang through the mountains. 

Buzzing o*er the Tale," — 

and presently he is set down at the very base of the moun- 
tarns themselves on the eastern side. K he prefer to approach 
them from the south and west, the best modem coaches will 
bear him over good roads to the very centre of the wide dus- 
ter of mountains. Having reached the base of the mountains, 
the ascent, though now difficult and &tiguing, is not to be 
compared to the wearisome and perilous undertakings of the 
first visitors. Mr. Crawford gives the account of two young 
m^, who undertook the ascent so late as 1818, with his 
father, the elder Crawford, as their guide. " They rode to 
the top of the Notch, then sent back their carriage, and pro- 
ceeded to the woods. They had much difficulty in managing 
to get through ; they, however, proceeded slowly, sometimes 
crawling under a thicket of trees, sometimes over logs and 
wind&Us, until they arrived to where they could walk on the 
8 
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top of trees. This may seem strange, but it is neyertheless 
true. They never reached the summit, but managed to g^ 
al<»ig on some of the hills. 

'^ As the day was drawing to a close, they returned to ilie 
woods, in order to pass the night, and erected a shelter for 
their protection. A dense fog arose, and during the ni^t it 
rained In the morning, owing to the darkness, tiiey could 
not teU the best way to proceed ; but took the surest way by 
foUowing the Ammonoosuc riyer, and came to my house. 
These men wore fine and costly garmenta into Ihe woods ; 
but when they returned their clothes were torn and much 
injured by the bushes; and their hats looked as if they had 
been through a beggar's press. They were much e2q>osed all 
night, without food or fire." 

And often have I heard my father and eldest brother relate 
the perils of their first ascent, made in company with a party 
of students firom Fryburg Academy. They went up from 
the east side of the mountain, as, in fact, most travellers did 
in liose days. Many of the party, entirely overcome by the 
&tigue and difficulty of proceeding, fainted, and were obliged 
to return. Such, however, as did succeed, will probably 
never forget the undertaking. For the first few miles the 
difficulties were no more than one would encounter in any 
forest. But, as they ascended, the trees, changed from the 
maple and beech to the spruce and hemlock, became mudi 
smaller in size, at the same time thicker, while their way 
was much more broken and rough. At length, fit>m forcing 
their way through the thick growth, they were compelled to 
stoop and go under the scraggy tops of the rough, stifiT, hemr 
locks, and spruces, sending out their long limbs and interlac- 
ing them so firmly as to form an impassable barrier. At each 
ascending step they were forced to stoop still bwc^r, until 
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from ri^t angles they almost touched the ground mik their 
&ces. When they could proceed no further in this way, they 
forced their way up through the matted tops of the trees 
mi walked on the low, stunted yegetation as upon moss. 
In this manner they passed the limits of vegetation and reached 
the summit. Erom their account I should judge a sorrier- 
looking set of MOi never descended Mount Washington. 
Their clothes were not only ahnost torn from their backs, but 
their bodies were lacerated sorely, by their perilous march 
through the dwarfish growth. 

At present the ascent, though rough, is much easier. 
Visitors can start from any of the houses around the moun- 
tains, and ascend with nothing in the shape of stumps or trees 
to obstruct their way. Bridle-paths have been cut from all 
these p(Mnts to the top of the mountains, so that even now 
females can ascend them on horseback. The first bridle-path 
was made by Ethan Crawford in 1821. He says of it : " In 
March I hired Esquire Stuart to come with his compass, and 
go into the woods, and see if there could not be a better and 
more practicable way found to ascend the mountains. He 
spent three days in making search, and returned well satisfied 
that he had found the best way ; for the road which we had 
heretofore travelled is an uneven one, going up a hill and 
then down again, and this in so many successions, that it 
DMwle it tiresome to those who were not accustomed to this 
kind of journeying ; and the way which we had now found 
is over a comparative level surfiice for nearly seven miles, 
following the source of the Ammonoosuc, or Ompomponoosuc, 
totil we arrived at the foot of Mount Washington, and then 
taking a ridge or spur of the hill. 

'^ Li the summer, just before haying, I hired men and went 
"witb them to cut tliis path, and while in the woods, at 
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ffae distance of three miles firom home, as I was standing 
on an old log chopping, with my axe raised, the log broke, 
and I came down with such force tiiat it struck my right 
ankle, and glanced, nearly cutting my heel-cord off;. I bled 
freely, and so much so that I was unable to stand or go. The 
men that were with me took the cloths we had our dinner 
wrapped in, and tied up my wound as wdil as they could, and 
then began to contrive means to get me out of the woods. 
They cut a round j)ole, and with their frocks which the} 
wore tied me in underneath it, and thought they could carr j 
me inr like manner as we bring dead bears through the woods ; 
but in this way I could not ride. They then let me down, 
and took turns in carrying me on their badcs, until we got 
out of the woods. There happened to beat my house, llien, 
Mrs. Stalbard, who is known in oUr.6>untry, and bore the 
name of Granny Stalbard, whosd^ head was whitened with 
more than eighty years. She was an old doctress woman ; 
one of the first female laf^l^s' in jJdBferson, and she had 
learned from the Indiiems the Wfues of roots and herbs, 
and the various wayB m wKicflK^ "cdiild be made useful. 
Now the old lady said it was best to examine this wound, 
and have it properly dressed up; but, as it had stopped 
bleeding, I told her I thought it was better to let it remain as 
it then was ; but she, thinking she was the elder and knew 
better, unwrapped it, and it soon set bleeding afresh, and it 
was with difficulty she now stopped it. She, however, went 
into the field, plucked some young clover-leaves, pounded them 
in a mortar, and placed them on my wounds : this stopped 
the blood so suddenly that it caused me to fiunf This is 
the history of the first bridle-path. 

But these bridle-paths are but '^ notched trees " compared 
with what energy, enterprise and capital, have already com-' 
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Bsenced. At an ^xpenae of one hundred thousand dollars, a 
carriage-road is being donstructed to the very sununit of the 
mountein. " The length of the road from the Glen House to 
the top will be eight miles. It is to be fifteen feet wide, 
clear of all obstructions, McAdamized in the best manner, 
and the average grade will be a rise of one foot to eight and 
a half, with lerel spots at various points of interest, where 
travellers may rest and examine the scenery. Whercfver the 
toad is on the side of declivities, strong walls will be erected, 
the road itself inclining inwards. The carriages are to be 
peculiarly constructed. They will be broad and low, and so 
arranged with screws that, whether going up or down, the 
body of the coach will be on a perfect level. A fine hotel is 
to be erected on the summit by the company, with an exten- 
sive carriage-road around it, so that visitors may at their ease 
0ee every aspect of nature below." 

But to return to Mr. Crawford. Almost constantly occu- 
pied as he was in suinmer with his visitors and farm, he yet 
found much time for hunting, which was his fovorite recrea- 
tion. ' His winters were almost entirely devoted to this, and 
* generally quite profitably. The mountains were then teeming 
witii wild animals ;. very valuable for their meat and skin. 
By his great strength, cunning, and courage, no animal 
could escape him. 

** His rifle flashed. 
The grim bear hushed his savage growl ; 
In blood and foam the panther gnashed 
His &ng8, with dying howl ; ^ 
The fleet deer ceased its flying bound. 
Its snarling wolf-foe bit the ground. 
And, with its moaning cry. 
The beaver sank beneath the wound 
Its pond-built Venice by.*' 
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Alone and nnanned he would attack the fiaroest anmial of 
the forest; — the gray cat, or Siberian lynx, sndi a terror 
to the hunter, even -wh&i in company and armed with his 
rifle. This animal differs considerably from the wild-cat, 
widi which it is <^en confounded; resembling more in its 
appearance and disposition the caracal of Asia. It is pttfectly 
nntamable, and lives entirely upon the smaller animals tf 
the fomrt. '< At one time,'' Mr. Crawford says, '^ these aa- 
imab became very bold, making great hayoc aoKmg our sheep 
and geese, and causmg us numy fears for the safely of imt 
children. I set many traps for them, baiting them wiiii a 
Tsriety of meats, from hens cooked, to diickens aliye with 
feathers on; but nothing would tempt them, until I chaneed 
to try pickled fish. The night after I had baited with this, one 
got into the trap. He was quite large, and moved Ihe trap a^ooe 
distance into a clump of bushes, so that in the morning, when 
I came to lode for him, it was some time before I eould find 
him. He was lying partly concealed by die budiea, and I 
did not see him before I had my foot raised to st^ on him. 
He spriing and I sprang, fortunately &r enou^ to get a 
large stick befiare he could attack me. With this I entered 
into an engagement, and it was scwne time before I was able 
to quiet him. I conquered, however, at last, and in triumph 
carried him home. He measured more than six feet in length. 
In this way I caught six of them.'' 

At another tune, as he' was passing down through tho 
Notch with his team, his dog discovered one,* but a short dis- 
tance from the road, in the top of a, tree thirty feet high. 
Taking a small hatchet which he had with him, he cut two 
birch sticks, which he twisted together, so as to form on^ 
long pole. On one extremity of this he made with another 
stick a ring with a slip-noose to it. This he worked up 



tlmnii^ the limbs of the tree, and threw orer the animal'g 
^ei^, fKo^ewhikt aa Ihe Indian laaaos the wM horse with his 
lariat Jerking suddenly, as he threw the noose oy» his 
head, be brou^t the creature down ten &6t, when the noose 
broke. He fixed another be&re the lynx could recoy^ firom 
the shock of the first jerk, and this time brought him to the 
ground* The dog instantly sprang upon him, but was soqu 
gl«d to ery fear quarters, and retreat with his skin nearly torn 
firom his body. The Mlow now became fiirioua ; but, unaldo 
to reai^ his captor, sprang into the top (^ a small spmoe, 
four feet hi^, and here seemed d^ermined to rmnain. The 
battle now commenced in earnest By means of the halter, 
Mr. Crawford held him firmly in his place, and, wi& such 
Sticks as he could readily lay hia hand on, commenoed beating 
him to deaitlL It was a kng and exciting struggle, requiring 
all ids strengA to keqp him from springing into his fiiee; 
but be deUgbted in such contests, and by his well-directed 
blows at laigth killed him. 

On Cherry Mountain, he chased one into the tops of die 
thick trees, and, unwilling to lose it, dknbed up, and f(nr a 
long time continued the chase amid the branches ; running 
round upon them almost as easily as the animal itself. 
. For hours he would amuse the traveller with his ady^ii* 
tures in hunting, ajqaarenily as unconscious of anything re* 
markable as the boy who relates his exploits at a squirrel 
hunt Wolves he dealt with as others do with a cat and 
kxtt^ots. Accidentally one ^day he came across a hollow log 
containing a nest full of young wolves. Two of them he 
carried home and domesticated, and in time so tamed them 
that they were deliv^ed over to his little son to take care of 
theon. He taught them all the tricks that boys teach dogs, 
^jm W9idng tb^n speak far their Ibod before receiving it 
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Bat onoe only they oifered violmioe, and that was oooasioiied 
by attempting to remove some bones whidi one of them had 
buried. 

With all his skill and courage, they would sometimes, he 
was compelled to acknowledge, annoy him exceedingly. His 
sheep he even had to sell, to preTsnt their being all destroyed 
by them. One cold December night a whole pack came 
suddenly upon his fold. The frightened sBeep took ref- 
uge under the shed, and hid themselves amimg his catOe 
and horses. Wolves seldom attack these, unless driv^ to 
great extremity by hunger, and did not meddle with them, 
but satisfied themselves by digging up the carcases of some 
bears, which had been buried behind the bam. Their repaid 
finished, they sat down upon their haunches directly in front 
of the house, and, as if in defiance of the master, comm^iced 
' a most dismal howling. The very mountains echoed with 
their '^ bnesome music." The dog was first let out, hoping 
he might firighten them off; but the reception they gave him 
was soon manifest fix>m his loud cries. They had nearly torn 
him in pieces when Mr. Crawford came to his rescue. 
Springing out of bed, he went out with nothing on but his 
night-dress. The cunning fellows, perceiving their advan- 
tage, dropped the dog, and sat ''bolt upright '^ to receive him. 
He was fitirly beaten ; nothiog could move them. Talk as 
loud as he could, they would not stir. They waggishly 
wagged their heads as he threatened, until at length the chill 
night-wind compelled him to retreat, and leave them masters 
of the field. 

His fund of ''bear stories" was almost inexhaustible. 
Hardly a week had passed, since he had lived amcn^ the 
mountains, that he had not had an encounter with one. 
Young cubs he would capture and carry home as one would 
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a josmg jig. Thmng (me ai lai^ as a goodrskeil dog int(^ 
a tree one dxj, he persuaded a young man with him to dzmb 
the tree, imd drire him out, while he stood below to ke^ the 
<dd bear ofif. The eub, to escape hia pursuer, ran out from 
the tree into a raoaUer me done bj^ where Mr. Orawfeid 
"ma standing. Keeping the old bear off as best he joA^, 
heidiook the tree so hard that down eame the joung bruin 
pounce upon him. He simply remarked that he took good 
hold of him, and, ^ring his handkerchief about his mouA, 
caoTEBd him hon». Such hand-to-hand encounters he fie- 
quendy had with than, neyer fearing to match his own 
unaided strength with Iheirs. A vary amusing account of 
audi an engagement we giye in his own words : 
. '^ Once, going to a celebrated place for bears, I &und 
a good-sized yearling bear caught in a steel trap by one of 
Us fi>E&-feet, and he a|^peared not to have been long there. ^ 
Hja had fiurtiened liie grapple to a bundi of roots, and there 
was a dutm between the girapple and the taip. Here he 
was sitting in an humble and ashamed-looking position. I 
looked him over, and at length e<mch]ded to contrive means 
to lead him home. I cut a round stick, ten feet in length, 
^ sufficiently large and stout to lead him with; then, taking the 
throat-lateh fr(»a the bridle, the stirrup-leather and the 
^mail-straps from the saddle, I set tl^ ho^cae at liberty, and 
managed to get hold of the bear's hindfeet ; theselstraight- 
^ed imd tied to a tree. I then w^t up to his head and 
secured his mouth, but not so tight but what he could lap 
water. While thus engaged, in spite of aE my care, he put 
oat his fore-paw — - the one that was at liberty —and {daced 
. it so hard, against one of my 1^, that I really thmk, had it 
not been for a good strong boot, he would have torn the skin ; 
but the boot prevented him from tearing my leg. He, 
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however, took a pieoe of mj pantaloons with him ; still, I 
would not give up the idea of bringing him home aliye. I 
then &8tened a strap around him, before and behind, and the 
stick upon his neck, loosened his feet, and then began to try 
to lead him. Here we had a great struggle to see which was 
the stronger, and which should be master; and he played 
his part so well I could do nothing with him. He would turn 
upon me and fight me all he possibly could. I now thought 
I must kill him ; but as I had nerer been beaten by a wild 
animal, I was.unwilling to give up now. He would come to 
a tree, and hold on, so that I found I could not lead him. I 
again contrired a way to confine him, but with more diffi- 
culty than before, as his feet were entirely free, and, being 
quick and aotiye with them, I had hard work to get them 
again; but, after a while, I made out to. I then tied 
his hind and fore feet together, in such a manner that he 
could not scratch me ; then placing him on my shoulder, with 
one hand holdof his ear, to keep his head from coming too 
near mine, in case he wished to makea little closer friendship, 
I trudged on ; but he was so heavy and ugly to manage, that 
it made me sweat ; and I was obliged to lay him down oflen 
and rest, and whenever I came to water, I would let him lap 
it. I made out to get two miles, he all the while growing 
worse and worse; at last he actually turned upon me, and 
entered into an engagement with me, by scratching and 
trying to bite, and, after tearing my vest, I concluded I 
would once more lay him down — and the way was not easy. 
Lifting him up as high as I could, I let him &11, and, the 
ground being hard, the breath left his body. Here I left him 
and went home, and sent a man after him.'' 
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THE CKAWTORD FAMILY. 

MA. 0BAirr0BD*8 EABLT DEATH. — A BXBiABXABLB MAN. — KHB OKAWTOmD 
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STORT 07 NANOT. — SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH THE SPOT WHERE SHE 
WAS 70UND. — OWL STORT. — BEAUTIFUL AX7R0RAL DISPLAY AT THE 
NOTdb. 

Mil Crawford died young. The exposures^and hardships 
of his early life had completely shattered his naturally Btr(mg 
constitution, and he broke down long ere he had reached the 
maturity of manhood. He suffered much in his last days 
through his bodily ailments and pecuniary emban*assments. 
The giant of nearly seven feet, whose feats of strength had 
been the wonder and astonishment for many miles around 
him, was at length compelled to yield to a foe that he could 
not withstand. His great strength was no aid to him in en- 
during the intense pain which he sufiered, so acute at times, 
that he says, '^ I have put my hand to the top of my head, 
and felt the hair, to know if it did not stand straight on end, 
as I could feel it rise, and somethnes would think it would 
throw off my hat." Relieved, for brief periods, of this in- 
tense pam, he would forget all past suffering, and so ^reat 
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WM hifllofe fi»r himtaDg and the momitaiitft^ that, gun in hand, 
he would totter afiko: his gune ifhea scarcely aUe to stand. 
We always had a high estimate of Mr. Grawfixrd, as one of 
nature's noblemen ; but never more so than since we com- 
menced to write the brief stoiy of his adventarous life. 
Beneath his rough ezterii»r lay oonoealed some of the noblest 
qualities in the human character. We cannot convey our 
idea of him more acacdy than in the wnr& of the poet : 

^fiewasooe 
Who would become a throne, or oyerthrow one. 

• • • • ♦ wAilk 
InnAtiire» ♦ ♦ ge&He, yet wbtj ; 
Yet fbr an this, so full of certain pas^ons. 
That ifonce stirred or baffled, as he has been, 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ there is no Atry 
In Grecian story like to that which wrin^ 
IBs yitals wiA her boming hands." 

The wholeCrawfisd tuanlj have been r^narkable for their 
siie and strengtL Abel Chrawfinrd, the &ther, often styled 
the " patriarch of the mountains/' at eighty was a stout, ath- 
letic man. A walk of five miles to his son GDhomas J. Craw- 
fbid, befere breatfafftJug, at this advanced age, he performed 
with the ^^eatest ease. At sev^^-five he rode the first 
horse on to the top (^ Mount Washington that ever ascended 
He represented, in the state legklature, the ei^t voters in 
his own location, and the few in Nadb and Sawyer's Loca- 
tion and OarroU, with maok ability, ti^ five or six last years 
of bis life. We can never forget his »[f>earance not long 
before his death, go loi^ had be been accustomed to trav- 
ellers during the summer months, that he fdt he could not 
die without se^mg them arrive once more. Bis venerable 
looks, as white as tiie drifted sxioW) fidling to bis veiy shoul* 
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derS} his tall, massire form, as erect as in the prime of his 
manhood, he sat supported by his affectionate daughter, as 
eagerly waiting for the coming of his visitors, as the dying 
sailor for the sight of his native shores. " Full of years," he 
died on their first arrival. 

He was a good-humored man through all his life, and 
mingled as much of the playful with the sober as any you 
will ever see. After his days of toil in the field and on the 
mountain were over, and he was confined to his house through 
age, he spent much time in rehearsing amusing and interest- 
ing anecdotes to all who were disposed to listen to him, and 
from his visitors there were many such. Thus he greatly 
endeared himself to his guests, and through succeeding time 
not a few of them will rise up and say, 

'* I remember well a man, a w^te-haired man. 
Pithy of speech, and merry when he would, 
A genial optimist, who daily drew. 
From what he saw, his quaint moralitieB. 
Kindly he held communion, though so old. 
With me, a dreaming boy, and taught me much 
That books tell not, and I shall ne'er ferget." 

Mrs. Crawford was the fitting companion of so hardy a man. 
She was the mother of nine children, eight sons and one 
daughter. Erastus, the eldest son, was six feet and six 
inches in height, strong, and very compactly made. Ethan 
Allen, as we have befi>re remarked, was near seven feet in 
height; and no son, we believe, was less than six feet tall. 

During the night of the dreadful storm, when my brother's 
&mily was destroyed, Mrs. Crawford was alone with her 
smaller children, in their house. The water rose at a fear- 
ful rate,, bearing along on its current sheep and cattle, and 
hay and grain which were stacked in the fidlds. Before she 
9 
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oould get her children to the upper story of the house, the 
water was twenty-two inches deep on the lower floor, patting 
out her fire, and washing the ashes ahout the room. After 
securing her children, finding that the immense mass of stuff, 
brought down by the water, was collecting against the house, 
and dius endangering it, she took her clothes-pole, and, during 
the continuation of that violent tempest, stood and pushed 
away the logd and timbers as they came rushing against the 
dwelling. 

For years the Crawfords were the only ones to entertain 
travellers to the mountains. The house at the head of the 
Notch, formerly known as the "Crawford House," was 
built by Ethan and his father, and was kept, for many years, 
by one of the sons. All the bridle-paths, on the western side 
of the mountains, were cut by them, and for many years they 
were the only guides who dared conduct visitors to the sum- 
mit. A melancholy incident is connected with the ** Craw- 
ford House" bridle-paths, showing the folly of attempting to 
ascend those rugged and broken heights without a guide. 

An Englishman, by the name of Frederick Strickland, came 
to the Crawford House, then kept by T. J. Crawford, Oct. 
18th, 1840. The next day he left the house, in company 
with another Englishman and a guide, to ascend the moun- 
tains. When they reached Mount Pleasant, the guide and 
the other Englishman, on account of the cold, and snow on 
the mountain, proposed to return, and strongly advised Mr. 
Strickland to do the same. In defiance of all this, however, 
he persisted, and would go on. He delivered up his horse to 
the guide, and proceeded, on foot,' toward the summit of 
Mount Washington, intending to come down Mr. Fabyan's 
bridle-path. 

The guide and the other gentleman returned to Mr. Craw* 
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ford's. In the mean time Mr. Crawford sent the baggage of 
Mr. Strickland to Mr. Fabyan's, with word that its owner 
might be expected to come down from the mountain and stay 
with him that night. But, as he did not come that night, 
Fabyan thought he had returned to Mr. Crawford's. The next 
morning, however, Mr. Crawford chancing to pass, inquired 
fer him. This excited alarm, and they both started in pursuit 
erf hina. They found his track on the mountains, and followed 
that until night, making no discovery of anything but some 
of his clothes. 

The next day they started, with others added, and fou3ad 
him dead. He had precipitated himself over some rough 
descent in his path, and lay at its base a lifeless corpse. He 
was the eldest son of Sir George Strickland, an eminent 
English baronet, recently member of Parliament for the county 
of York. He was about ihirty-five years of age, and heir to 
large estates. 

At the time of his death, he had been in this country but 
% few months. He was a graduate of Cambridge University, 
in England, and was a cultivated scholar. 
• The frightful condition of those lost on these mountains, 
during one of those sudden storms, which so frequently come 
upon them, cannot be better described than in the words of 
one who experienced all its horrors. A party of young men 
had rashly undertaken the ascent alone, quite early in the 
season. After wandering all day amid the precipices and 
defiles, night and a misty, foggy storm at last came on, com- 
'pletely bewildering Item. 

" The slakiting remains of sunlight faded into deep shadow. 
The light troops of a vast army of dense mists, sweeping low 
over our heads, came shutting 6S the last light, and, even as 
we looked in wonder, the wonder faded into fear as the 
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massiye body of the cloudy host charged upon us. It was a 
ooldf thick fog — the coldest and solidest I ever felt ; appar- 
ently filled, indeed, with little particles of snow, which smote 
upon our summer clothing and chilled us through and 
through in an instant. Thicker and thicker it poured past, in 
interminable volumes, taking our remaining strength away 
with the warmth of our bodies, and our courage with our 
strength. We* thought, in this perplexity, to follow the ridge 
on one of whose summits we were, downwards, and to grope 
our way out to the valley of the Saco, by followmg the fall of 
the ravines. We could not see twenty feet The darkness, 
as the sun fell, momently increased. Our little local recol- 
lections having been frightened away by the mist, — thoroughly 
befi>gged in a double sense, — we had quite forgotten whidi 
way die ridge sloped downwards. Having followed it some 
distance in one direction, and coming to an ascent, we con- 
cluded we were going wrong, and went the other way. Un- 
dertaking, this time, to be persevering, we kept on until we 
got fedrly away from the neighborhood of our resting-place, 
followed one or two cross ridges, which o£kred a fidlacious pros- 
pect of leading us somewhither, and, just as night fell, were 
thoroughly lost ; colder, wearier, hungrier, and more scared 
than ever. We could not now see a step ; and, moreover, had 
been, for an hour, stumbling and even filing from the weak- 
ness of excessive fatigue. But we dared not sit or lie down, 
lest the numbing sleep of the frost-cloud should take our lives 
away on its white, cold wings. So we even betook ourselves 
to quadrupedal progression. We crawled cautiously along, 
lowering each hand and knee with a separate care, to avoid 
cuts and scratches, and feeling out forward into the gloom, 
which seemed to press close upon our eyelids, so dense and 
palpable was it. We spoke to each other continually, lest wo 
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should become separated. Over and over again I put f(»rth 
my band for the next step, and, upon quietly dropping it, 
found nothing under it. That was a sign that I was within 
six inches of some precipice. Then I called a halt, and cau- 
tiously advanced one foot over the brink. If I could reach a 
footing below, we crawled down ; if not, we coasted along th6 
edge, or tried another course. Over how many hundred feet 
of sheer descent I may have hung by the slippery hold of one 
hand and (me knee, — over what dark and empty depflbs, 
floored with edged and pitiless ledges, teeth of primeval stone, 
I put out helpless hand or foot into the ghostly gloom, — I 
know not, nor do I care to know ; but the helplessness of 
the unseen gesture yet burdens my memory. It has often 
haunted my rest For years, if any slight disorder superin- 
duced a dreaming condition, I was in dreams at intervals 
driven by cold mists or viewless winds through interminable 
chasms walking up to heaven, where I saw that seeking ges- 
ture repeated to infinity. Over every ledge would then be put 
forth a helpless hand, pointing to me, clutching at the thick 
mist, holding wide-spread fingers stretched stiffly out, sweeping 
slowly hither and thither, vibrating up and down in frantic 
indecision; indicating dreadful variations upon the solitary 
theme of utter and desperate loss and helplessness. 

'* So we wandered, until it became evident, as, indeed, it 
would have been before, if we had reasoned deliberately, that 
we should shortly become absolutely unable even to crawl, 
and should then, of necessity, fall over a crag, or stiffen and 
die. We, therefore, felt about for a soft rock ; and having 
found one which, if not actually soft, was, at least, rather 
smoother than most, and, moreover, a little sheltered from the 
wind-driven fiwt-fog, we slept and watched alternately, in 
miserable five or ten minute snatches, until some time in the 
9* 
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latter part of the night, spending the time allotted to watch- 
ing in thrashing the arms about, kicking, stamping, and, the 
other doleful manoeuvres which are useful in fighting against 
seyere cold and oyerpowering drowsiness. At last after an in- 
definite quantity — it liiight, so far as any perception of the 
passage of time was concerned, have been a week — of wretch- 
ed dozing and waking, the last detachment of the dreadful fog 
scudded over us. The moon and stars shone out, most glo- 
rious and welcome to behold. We drained the remainder of 
our brandy, summoned the remainder of our strength, and re- 
sumed our last plan of getting out of the mountains, by follow-^ 
ing the fell of the water-courses. We climbed, with many fells 
and much danger, all stiff and chilled as we were, hardly retain- 
ing any sensation beyond our elbows and knees, and articulating 
only witii difBculty, down into a ravine, along whose lowest 
rift we stumbled, sometimes in shadow and sometimes in the 
uncertain gleam of the moonlight, but £ree, at least, from tiie 
deadly cold and impenetrable darkness of the frost-fog." 

Nancy's Brook and Nancy's Bridge are so femiliar to all 
who have ever visited the mountains, or know anything <^ 
their history, that we could not, if we would, omit the inci- 
dent which gave them this name. 

The stream itself is about half a mile below the Mt. Crawford 
House, and comes rushing down from unknown heights in the 
dark forest above. ^' And any one, who has the least <Mpt^ 
bility of appreciating scenes of wildness and desolation, will 
be amply repaid for following, for a mile, the course o( tiie 
stream, among the crags, as it comes leaping in indescribabfo 
clearness and beauty down the mountain. During the lapse 
of ages, this stream has cut a channel, in some places thirty 
feet deep, through the rock, and rushes, foaming on its way, 
with perpendicular walls on each side. The rocks around 
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are w<Hm into most grotesque forms, and the eye is never 
weary in ga2!ing upon the cascades and deep transparent 
basins. In one of its wildest portions the stream is spanned 
by a rustic structure called Nancy's Bridge." 

Nancy was a servant-girl in the &mily of Col. Whipple, 
of whom we have before Spoken in our account of Jefferson. 
A man, also in the employ of the colonel, had won the heart 
of the poor girl, and between them there was an engagement 
of marriage. 

It was the intention of the two, or at least of Nancy, imd 
she supposed of the man from what he had promised her, to 
acc(»npany Col. Whipple on his usual tail visit to Portsmouth, 
and there be married. But a few days previous to the time 
Edie supposed they were to start, she gave her money, which 
tiie colonel had paid her for her services, to her lover for safe- 
keeping until their arrival at Portsmouth, and had gone to 
Lancaster, a distance of nine miles, to make some purchases 
necessary for the journey. 

While she was away at Lancaster, suspecting no evil, 
the colonel and her lover set out upon tiieir journey. Whether 
Col. Whipple was aware of her intention of accompanying 
him we cannot say. If he was not, no blame, of course, can 
be attached to him, but, if he waa, he was equally guilty with 
his treacherous companion. But leaving the guilt, it is im- 
possible to describe the grief and disappointment of the poor 
girl when she learned their departure without her. She had 
not left Lancaster when it was made known to her, but she 
determined at once to follow them. She immediately left 
Lancaster for Jefferson. At Jefferson the men in Col. Whip- 
ple's &mily endeavored to dissuade her from so perilous an 
undertaking, urging the many diflSculties ^he would have to 
encounter, and that the colonel had been gone since early in 
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the moming; bat nothing could detain her. She tied up a 
small bundle of clothing, and set out, already wet and &tigued 
bj her long walk from Lancaster. The snow was de^, no 
path but spotted trees, and night had already set in, when 
she again started. Since sunset, the snow had comm^iced 
Mling, and a bitter north-west Wind drove it in blinding 
masses against the almost frozen wanderer. Her object was 
to reach the Notch, a distance of thirty miles, where Col. 
Whipple had a camp, and would undoubtedly stop the night. 
Could she reach there before they had started in the morning 
her object would be accomplished. This hope buoying her 
up, she travelled on through the live-long night, and arrived 
at the camp not long after the colonel and his man had left, 
for the fire they had kindled had not yet gone out. 

Completely exhausted and worn out, as she must have been, 
by &tigue and hunger, not having eaten anything since she 
left Jefferson, she still determined to persevere and overtake 
them if possible. Accordingly, after warming herself, she 
again set out. But it was too much ; her already overtaxed 
strength gave out but a short distance after she had left the 
camp. In crossing the little stream, since called Nancy's 
brook, her clothes had become wet, and near the top of the 
opposite bank, she sat down at the foot of an aged tree to 
rest. Here she was found, not many hours after, her head 
resting upon her sta£^ frozen to death. 

** Cold *s the snow at my head, 

And cold *s the snow at my feet ; 
And the finger of death 'b at my eyes, 
Closing them to sleep. 

Let none tell my fiither. 

Or my mother so dear ; 
I '11 meet them both in heaven. 

At the spring-time of the year.** 
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When Nancy left Col. Whipple's, in Jefferson, tiie men who 
had tried to dissuade her £roin starting, thinking she would 
not go £sbr in so blustering a night, but would soon return, did 
not think of following her. As the evening wore away^ and 
she did not return, they grew anxious lest she should perish 
in the snow, and set out in pursuit of her. After expecting, 
during the whole night, their next step would bring them upon 
her, they at last reached the camp, where the fire she had 
just left was yet burning. Resting here but a few moments, 
they hurried on, and found her just across the brook as we 
have described. 

The treacherous lover survived her liot long, but died in 
a few years, a raging maniac, in a mad-house. A writer of 
fiction has made the moans and wailings of the poor lover to 
be heard even now at times around the death-place of the 
deceived Nancy. In the still night the mountains surround^ 
ing edio the bitter lamentations. A most amusing anecdote 
may illustrate all the noises of this description usually heard 
around the Notch. The above writer may have passed 
through a similar scene, and if so, he may readily be pardoned 
for his ghostly proclivitieSi 

A peculiar, superstitious man, some years ago, passmg up 
through the Notch to Lancaster from his residence in Bart- 
lett, camped out in the woods, not far froih his path. He 
was unused to camping in the woods, and in the outset felt 
some beatings of heart. He made the best of it, however, 
and laid down. He gained courage, and thought he should 
pass the night like a hero. He verged towards sleeping. It 
almost came to him. He was ii^ a transition state, half-sleep- 
ing and half- waking. But, ah ! what was that ? A dismal 
sound was in his ears. What was it ? Where was it ? He 
rose up on his elbow, looked and listened. Now it comes 
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again, right firom oyer his head, a peal or a flereech that 
pierced him through and through. Ah ! indeed, tiiooght he, 
for he dare not speak, what can that be ? Now he trembled, 
he sweat, his head swam, his teeth chattered. He tried to 
think of something he should do or saj. But, ! there it is 
again. Screech, screech, screech ! It seemed as if the jrery 
hemlocks would shake off their leaves over his head. Now 
he was whist as the night-dew, still as he could possibly be. 
just breathing out &om under his blanket, hoping the spirit 
would go ; but no, there it is again. 0, dear, what a screech ! 
It comes again and again. It seems as if all the wizards in 
the universe were there. Now he rises up, shuddering though 
he did from his crown down to his very toes. For a moment 
he sat hesitating, one shudder following another, tiU he 
«pake out, " You wizard, begone ! I tell you, begone ! Dis- 
perse yourself! I charge you, begone ! Leave me ! " He 
kept on in this way till finally he succeeded. The owl left, 
and after a while he lay down quietly under his blanket and 
slept. 

A singular auroral display occurred a few years since at 
the mountains, causing almost as much wonder and astoni^- 
ment to the beholders as the first appearance of the Aurora 
Borealis to the people of New England in 1719. A corre- 
spondent of one of the Boston papers, who witnessed the whole 
scene, has finely described it. 

"White Mountain Notch, September , 1851. 
" Meteoric phenomena of such a wonderful kind were wit- 
nessed here last Saturday evening, that they seemed to those 
travelling in that region, who were fortunate enough to be- 
hold them, to demand some public notice, and I trust you 
will concur with us in our opinion, although no description, 
much less my own, can do justice to this singularly brilliant, 
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and eren appalling, display of celestial fire-works. During 
the whole of the evening we obserred the ordinary tranquil 
aurora, illuminating a portion of the northern hemisphere, 
and shining with a mild, steady, white light, but remarked 
no variation of color or form ; and it was not till about half- 
past eleven that the avant courier of the coming exhibition 
appeared in the shape of a luminous band, stretching suddenly 
across the sky, oscillating with a tremulous motion. A gen- 
tleman &om Philadelphia had proposed walking down into the 
Notch to view it by moonlight ; and as we drew ney it, the 
twin Titans guarding the entrance stood boldly forth against a 
sky of unusual clearness, while the mist collected in the val- 
ley, lit up by the moon and stars, resembled a sleeping lake. 
** Having advanced quite a distance into the Notch, we re- 
clined upon an elevated rock to contemplate the rugged gran- 
deur of the cli& as they rose in the clear, soft light, when 
our eyes were greeted by the above-mentioned phenomenon. 
As we lay flat on our backs, on a sudden, from the upper 
edge of the shining segment in the north, while the lower 
part grew dark, shot forth innumerable rays, like jets of liquid 
light, which preserved their form a moment, ajpearing like a 
resplendent diadem of solid diamond on the Egyptian brow 
of night Oblong spots of a brilliant light now sprang into 
view in various quarters, which, becoming gradually elongated, 
burst at the top, scattering masses of light in all directions. 
Soon broad, shining oolunms emerged from different points in 
the horizon, moving slowly at first, then darting up with in- 
credible swiftness, suddenly vanishing and reappearing of 
increased brilliancy, eclipsing the light of the planets and 
moon — now chasing each other in lightning race around the 
sky, and finally enlarging, after infinite changes of form, so 
as to occupy the whole heavens. A universal, undulating 
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motioD, similar to the swell of the sea, or ihe motimi <^ a 
wind-swept field of grain, but more rapid than the dart.of the 
frightened serpent, now proyed the precursor of increased 
beauty, and of the most tralj anuLzing phenomena. A small 
pitchy cloud, of irregular form, appears at the zenith, which, 
as it were, kindles and emits tongues of flame of the most 
variegated and brilliant hues — green, purple, pink, golden 
and Tiolet, and streams of fire, shooting in a sinuous course, 
as when 

< Hell's standard-bearer, 

from the glittering staff unfurled 

The imperisd ensign, which, foll-mgh adranocd 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind. 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed ;~* 

while, all over the heavens, cloud-like masses, flushed with the 
richest tints, like the glancing light on the polished steel, 
evolve in the twinkling of an eye countless forms of beauty, 
as, following the chieftain's ensign, 

< All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rising in the air. 
With orient colors waving.* 

And sulphurous flames, seeming to issue from the mountain, 
darted from behind, resembling the bursting forth of volcanic 
fires. Such a scene, calculated to excite the noblest emotions, 
I never expect to behold again ; it was worth a voyage across 
the Atlantic. It might be compared to a vast canopy, or 
tent, suspended from the zenith, inwrought with gold and 
silver, rubies and emeralds, and shaken by a mighty wind. 
And it would not require a vivid imagination, for one, shut in 
as we were by eternal rocks, with the sky kindling over our 
heads, to see above him the fretted roof of Pandemonium set 
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with ' crests, fed with naphtha and asphaltus,' and around, 
gigantic forms reposing on their couches ; or to think ' her 
Steves were opened, and this firmament,' spouting cataracts 
of fire ; ' impendent horrors threatening insidious &I1.' 

" Nearly all the colors of the spectrum were e^diibited in 
dazzling succession, green beiug especially prominent, which 
our landlord told us, has never been seen here before, though 
red is quite common. Nothing was wanting except the hiss- 
ing and crackling noises sometimes heard here, and frequent 
in high northern latitudes : the solemn stillness, however, 
added, I thought, to the sublimity of the scene. 

" After the lapse of about half an hour, the varied colors 
gradually fiided, and a dim, white light alone remained in 
the northern sky. The Aurora Borealis of Lapland, as de- 
scribed by Maupertuis and others, are very similar to this 
display. The weather at the mountains for two or three days 
has been the warmest of the season ; the thermometer ranging 
ninety to ninety-eight degrees." 
10 
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"0 loneliest, wildest, most forsaken spot ! 
Here in the valley's lowest depth embowered, 
Beposed in humblest guise one poor, rude cot. 
Beneath its caves the wild geranium flowered ; 
On the few sharers of its lowly lot 
Plenty and Peace and Love their blessings showered. 
But Danger came and rattled at its door ; 
Silence and Safety, the old warders fled. 
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And one returned to that lone place no more ; 

A midnight darkness o'er the sky was spread. 

Lightning and storm, with flash and gusty roar. 

Loosened, and on its fearfal errand sped 

The rocky avalanche, crashing, strong and blind. 

While Terror stalked before, and Death was close behind." 

The Tenth Turnpike in New Hampshire, says an old 
Grazetteer, was incorporated in the year 1803, December 
27th, to extend from the west line of Bartlett through the 
Notch of the White Hills, a distance of twenty miles. It oc- 
cujried the site of a laid-out but never well-finished county ' 
road, which had been projected years before. The effects of 
the labors of the incorporated company were soon seen in the 
increasing travel. In a short time from its opening it became 
one of the best paying turnpikes in northern New Hampshire. 
The only outlet to the large portion of country north of the 
White Mountains, beginning then to be. settled, its numerous 
advantages were not long in being appreciated. Prior to the 
extension of the northern railroads, and the opening of the 
numerous markets along their lines, its demand, as an outlet 
to the Coos, was much more strongly felt than at present. 
The original cost of the road was forty thousand dollars, its 
repairs were many and expensive, and yet its dividends were 
large, and its stock always good. 

Portland, the nearest and most accessible of the seaboard 
towns, was, in those days, the great market for all this part 
of New Hampshire. Well can we remember the long train 
of Coos teams which used to formerly pass through Conway. 
Li winter, more particularly, we have seen lines of teams half 
a mile in length ; the tough, scrubby, Canadian horses har- 
nessed to *' pungs," well loadecTdown with pork, cheese, butter 
and lard, the drivers rivalling almost the modem locosootive 
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and its more elegant train of carriages in noise and blaster. 
Hardy, resolute men were those early settlers of the Coos ; 

•• Rough, 

Bat generooB and braye and kind.' 

Besides this Coos travel, compelled, as it were, to pass 
through this gateway of the mountains, the mountains them- 
selves had already begun to attract much attention. Visitors 
to them, though few in comparison with the large numbers 
which now resort thither, journeyed mostly in private car- 
riages, and thus gave to their travel an importance far beyond 
what at the present time the same number would command. 

The want of public houses on the road, especially through 
the mountains, to accommodate the increasing travel, was 
sorely felt. From the elder Crawford's to the old Bosebrook 
place, where recently stood the Mount Washington House, a 
distance of thirteen miles, there was no public house, indeed no 
occupied house. To appreciate fully llie necessity l^ere was 
for these places of shelter, one should pass north through the 
Notch in the depth of winter. The roads are then buried 
beneath the snow, piled up in drifts to a great depth. This 
is continually blown about by the wind so as to render im- 
possible a well-beaten path. The traveller has, frequently, 
shovel in hand, to work his way through the mountains, the 
cold northern winds, concentrated by their passage through 
the Notch, blowing directly in his face, almost instantly 
penetrating and benumbing' him. 

To open, then, a public house somewhere on this distance, 
it was seen, would be not only a work of profit, but of kind- 
ness. For this purpose a houclb had been erected, some years 
previous to the time of which we write, by a Mr. Henry Hill, 
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Mtd is yet standing, being familiarly known as the ^^ Willey 
•House." It was kept by Mr. Hill Mid others as a public 
house for several years, but was at length abandoned, and, at 
the time of my brother's moving into it, had been untenanted 
for several months. It was in the fall of the year 1825 that 
he first moved his family into this house. It had been 
roughly used by the mountain storms and winds, and needed 
much repairing. The fall was accordingly spent in making 
it comfortable for the winter. He enlarged the stable, and 
made such other improvements as time would allow, to make 
it a comfortable shelter for man and beast. But, with all his 
most eaa:Tiest labors, he Was but imperfectly prepared for the 
intense cold and storms of those mountain winters. Still he 
was hailed as a benefactor, and often were he and his shelter 
greeted with as much warmth by the traveller in those moun- 
tain passes, as the monks of St. Bernard by the wanderers 
upon the Alps. 

The winter passed, nothing unusual occurring, beyond the 
arrival and departure of his various company. In the spring 
further improvements were projected and commenced in his 
buildings, with the design of making them worthy of the in- 
creasing patronage. Travellers, who had been his guests, 
often gave us flattering accounts of his success, and not the 
least apprehension was felt for his safety. .The first thing that 
particularly diversified his history and awakened his fears, was 
the slide which took place in June following the spring just 
referred to. 

In the afternoon of one dull, misty day during this month, 
he and his wife were sitting by a window, that looked out to 
the north and west. Before them rose in all its grandeur 
the mountain which is called by their name, " Willey Moun- 
tain." The clouds Mid mists almost entirely covered the 
10* 
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moantain ; but, as they cleared up and the snrfaoe came oat 
to view, they saw distinctly a large mass of earth beginning - 
to moTe. It passed slowly on, increasing in yolume and 
extent, stopping occasionally, as it wefb to take breath, and 
at last rushed into the valley beneath. This was quickly 
followed by another, less in magnitude and extent. These 
slides took place near the house, and did no injuxy beybnd 
greatly exciting their fears. 

They were startled by them, and took counsel bom their 
fears at first to leave the place. It is said, and is probably 
correct, that my brother, under the first panic, was even 
about getting ready his carriage to^carry his fSunily to some 
place of greater safety. He felt for the moment that he 
must leave. 

But still it is certain he did not leave the place. HJe 
grew more calm in a short time, and, not long after the period 
referred to, became almost entirely unapprehensive of danger. 
I never saw him after this event, but was told repeatedly that 
he apprehended no danger to himself or family from \diat had 
passed. In conversation with a person on the subject, in 
reply to a query as to his feelings in relation to the recent 
slides, he said, '' Such an event, we know, has not happened 
here for a very long time past, and another of the kind is not 
likely to occur for an equally long time to come. Taking 
things past in this view, then," said he, ** I am not afraid." 
This was certainly fair reasoning on the matter, and such as we 
might all well make under like circumstances, though now 
we can see, in the light of all that is past, how little it availed 
in respect to the calamity that awaited him- so soon, pis 
unsuspicious calmness did not protect him from danger. It 
raider presaged evil than good. It was the dreadful felt 
stiUness that often, perhaps always, precedes the earthquake. 
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Now we perceive that the eyents we haye written above had a 
dreadfal significance in them. 

Li August, succeeding the June we have just referred to, 
a storm took place in the region of the White Mountains, 
raging in and about the Notch with peculiar violence. It 
was memorable for its streogth and for its disastrous effects. 
It can never be forgotten while a single individual shall 
exist that lived anywhere near the place in which it trans- 
pired, or any care be taken to transmit the account of it to 
succeeding times. I lived at North Conway at the time 
of it, and can, therefore, best present what I have to say 
from that point. 

Previous to the time in which this storm took place, there 
had been a long and heavy drought. The earth, under a 
fervid sun, had dried toan imusual depth. This prepared the 
way for the surface of it to be operated on more powerfully 
by any quick and copious rain. The soil, dried deep ax^d 
powdered somewhat, would slide easier under the pressure of 
any accumulating waters, especially if the rppts of plants th^t 
'traversed it had been made tender by the long-continued heat 
that had been upon them. In this, perhaps, we have as 
good a theory of slides as any that can be made. 

As the month verged towards its closing, signs of rain 
began to appear. Clouds gathered on the sky, and though 
they would disperse in a short time, quickly they would 
gadier again. They continued to do this a liumber of days 
in succession, every day assuming more permanence than 
they did the preceding one. At length they became so con- 
densed, that they gave rain, small in quantity to be sure, but 
some — a signal of what was to follow. In this way, things 
went on till the storm came on in its strength. 

The great disaster, in the destruction of my brother and 
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bis whole faroilj, consisting of his wife and five children, 
together with two hired men, took place on the night of the 
twenty-eighth of this month, August That day came on 
Monday, and the disaster took place some time during the 
night of that day. I was away from home on an exchange 
the Sabbath previous, and remember well all the circum- 
stances and events of the gathering storm. On Monday, as I 
came home, I recollect I was hindered by the rain, occasion- 
ally falling in showers ; so that, though I had. but compara- 
tively a few miles to come, I did not reach home till near 
sunset 

On my way, as I came up from the south toward my 
residence, I had the most jBa-vorable opportunity to note the 
gathering clouds. Their movements were all before me, and 
I had only to look and see them. I had often seen storms 
gather in the regions of those compacted and elevated moun- 
tains, but never before with such grandeur and awfulness. 
The clouds were not so rapid m motion as I had seen before, 
but their volume, and blackness made up, and more than made 
up, for the want of speed. Their comparative slow movement, 
indeed, added greatly to the sublimity of their appearance. 
They reminded one of some heavy armed legions moving 
slowly and steadily to battle. As they sailed up the giant 
outline of mountain range extending from Ohicorua peak 
northward for miles, till you come to the White Mountains, 
and then, pressing upon them, covering them fold after fold 
with their dark solemn drapery, I could but think of the 
march of Napoleon, and the measured tread of his infentry, 
loaded heavily with armor, moving on to some warlike 
encounter. 

They were, in all truth, the very significant portents of 
a most affecting scene of destruction. As we anticipated 
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things in the sequel transpired. At the close of that day, 
when the darkness was just ccmiing on, it began to rain ; and 
such a rain I never knew before. The way for it had been 
prepared, and now it came on in its fury. I was not con- 
scious of all of it, especially the latter part. Being somewhat 
&tigued, I retired early and slept soundly. As it appeared 
afterwards, I slq)t calmly while others, not Very fiu* off, my 
kindred, even, were suffering and dying. Not long after 
midnight, I was waked suddenly by the slamming of a large 
door, on the barn, that was ajar and playing in the wind. 
I arose quickly and went out. As I passed round the comer 
of the house to go to the bam, which stood north, in the 
direction of the White Mountains, my eyes fell directly 
upon them. I saw something about them unusual. It was 
all clear overhead, not a cloud on the sky, and the moon 
shone brightly. Th'e storm had passed off. On the White 
Mountains there lay, close down upon them, a large, dark cov- 
ering of clouds. It appeared like a pall thrown over sugar- 
loaves of unequal heights. Save this, all above and about 
them was clear and cloudless. 

Out of them were seen, at short intervals, vivid light- 
nings. I heard no thunder ; I saw only the lightnings. They 
continued till I had done my work, and returned to the house. 
These were unusual as we have said ; but whatever there might 
be in them, peculiar in character, we may consider them now 
the after scene of the storm, just passed, and as impending 
the spot where death had just ceased its revel. 

I had remained in tlie house but a short time when word 
came to my door that the intervales were being entirely 
covered with water, and that they must immediately be cleared 
of the cattle and horses that were upon them. As we came 
up from the intervales, having accomplished the object, we 
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coold but take notice of the marked effects of the storm oa 
the White Mountains. There was plainly visible to the eye 
the terrible devastations it had produced. All the portions 
of them &cing the south indicated clearly the desolating in- 
fluences of the rains that had fallen so copiously on their 
summits and sides. I never saw such in all my life ; and I 
had locJ^ed on those mountains, upon an average, scores of 
times every week for years. It was judged that more de- 
struction of trees, and more displacing of rocks and earth, were 
made on the declivities of the mountain &cing our post of 
observation, on that terrible night, than had been made since 
the country was settled. And this was but a part of the 
destruction produced. On other sides of the mountains, quite 
round the whole circumference, were gorges and grooves, 
made deep even on the hard mountain surface, to show that 
ihd destroyer had been there. 

We were so occupied on Tuesday, the day succeeding ihe 
storm, with what was directly before us, — the heavy flood 
sweeping over the fields so near at hand, and the sight of 
wasting on the mountains looming up before us, — that we 
could hardly think of anything else. 

On Wednesday early, perhaps on Tuesday, suggestions 
were made a few times in my hearing respecting things about 
the Notch ; starting the inquiry how the storm might pos- 
sibly affect my brother and his family. They were but sug- 
gestions, however, indicating no particular anxiety in relation 
to their safety, as there was certainly none with myself or 
any of his kindred near me. As yet we had heard nothing 
from him up nearly to the close of Wednesday. 

Near the close of that day our suspicions were, for the 
first time, really aroused as to the safety of my brother's 
&mily. Dr. Ghadboume, our physician, on his return from 
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Bartlett, whither he had been on a visit to his patients, in* 
formed us that he had heard the whole family were destroyed. 
He had seen at Bartlett a man, who had just come down 
through the Notch, who had given him the information. So 
entirely unsuspicious had we been of any danger to them, and 
so unprepared for the reception of such tidings, that for the 
moment we were overcome. 

Recovering somewhat from the stunning effects of such sad 
tidings, we w^it immediately to a sister's, who lived near. 
She had heard the same reports ; but both of us, arguing 
rather from our hopes than the &cts, were inclined to dis- 
believe the story. To satisfy ourselves, however, further on 
the subject, it was thought best to go at once to my father's, 
who lived two miles north of us, near Bartlett. Mr. Thomp- 
son, my sister's husband, andonyself, accordingly set out. 

We found him having received the news as we had, from 
the same source, and about the same in amount of informa- 
tion. He was entirely unimpressed with the correctness of 
the report, and immediately calmed our fears. He said he 
knew the Notch well, which was the fact, all its bearings and 
relations, and though he had heard what he had, still he did 
not think, from the best judgment he could make, that the 
&mily were destroyed. Though they were not in their late 
place of residence, he thought they were alive in some retreat, 
whither they had fled from the ruins of the storm. The idea 
that the family were all destroyed was too much for him to 
entertain. He thought that, notwithstanding all which had 
been reported, and all the danger that must have surrounded 
them that dreadful night, still they were among the living. 

The calmness and reasoning of my father almost entirely 
reassured and convinced us that the rumors must be entirely 
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inoorrect. We sat some time conversmg, and the ey^ung 
was^ooosiderablj advanced before we left for home. 

It was quite dark, and verj still. Oar minds still occa- 
pied with the recent storm, and its terrible ravages, we were 
suddenlj startled by a sharp, shrill voice, coming apparentlj 
from the river below us on the right, and saying, as we 
thought, " They are there." Breaking so suddenly upon the 
still night, it was like the shrill cry of some bird of prey 
jfiercing the darkness. It was many minutes ere we couM 
collect ourselves to come to any satisfactory conclusion con- 
cerning tjie voice. Being nearly opposite Mrs. Lovejoy's, 
the mother of my brother's wife, we at length concluded that 
the family had had additional tidings from the Notch, and that 
one of the sisters was informing some one on our side of the 
river of the safety of the jEunily at the Notch, and that they 
were all in their late home. 

As we learned afterwards, we were correct in the conclusicm 
at which we arrived ; but not in the words of the speaker. 
It was " They are not there," instead of " They are there." 

Much relieved by the contradictions of the first report by 
later news, as we supposed, we hastened home. Though we 
had seen on every hand the terrible ravages of the storm, — 
the mountains scathed and torn by the torrents, and the waters 
running in floods at our feet, before and behind us on all sides 
wasting destruction, — yet, so anxious were we that it should 
not be true, and so strangely forgetftil of the awftil danger 
which must have threatened our brother, that we retired to 
our beds almost entirely relieved of our anxiety. 

But that delusive impression did not remain long. It did 
not continue through the night. The dawn of another day 
had scarcely come, when renewed tidings from the Notdi 
made it quite certain that my brother and his &mily were 
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dastm^^ Tha mmaer m wUeh ikm tidaogi were taouh 
Biitted to i», M 9 cttl^am poiai of Ihek process, it may b€4 
te wuntec^strng hefe to pvesent. & shows bofw in all ieepeot$ 
die mhA^^BG^aaaei the N<^eh (iisaat^ was filled up with the 
HMXii tbnlliDg aiid eottl<^tirri«g inoid^ats. 

Am I bav6 said, 1117 fiu^ier waa coKBparativ^ly little jmmi 
under the first heavy tidings that came from the Notch. He 
reasoned them all down with his usual tact and calmness, and 
made th^n the occasion of little serious alarm to himself and 
others. But he must be corrected. He had ccnne to a 
wrong o<mclusion, and a messenger was already on his way 
that would correct him. This messenger arrived in the 
ac^imng ndghboihood of my &tiier about midnii^t) to mbidk 
wa have already referred, when that shrill female voice was 
heaEfd in the dadmess. He waa there stoj^ped by the Saoo, 
swollen ctiU wit}i the effects of the recent stoocm. But he 
oanded inqxirtaut tidings whidi must be communicated. He 
wae sent tot this very purpose. So, to get ears to hear th^a, 
he stood on the rive's brink, the nearest possible point to my 
fiUb^s, and sounded a trumpet. It was a shrill blast, and 
itortled all my Cither's neighborhood from their repose. 

The startled sleepers, soon gath^ed on the river's l^ak, 
leamed the sad ti^ngs, but too truly oonfirming the reports 
<^ &e previous evenii^ ; and then started most of th^n on 
their way to the Notch. 

I did n<A hear tl«i.t blast (f tihe trumpet, — or those blasts, 
ior the first was (rfien r^)eated, — but those that did, say they 
never heard anything so impresiave and sol^oiaL At any 
time they would have J)e6n startling, pealing as ilbej did 
throv^h iixQ darkness of midnight. But, under the oireum- 
ajances before us, they were peculiarly impressive. The sad 
lidiiigs q[ the evening befioie, though net ^mexally credited, 
11 
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had yet left a deep impression and sadness on the minds ol 
all in myfether's neighborhood. With these feelings ihey 
had retired. Whether sleeping or waking, dim images must 
have been floating through their minds, firom the evening's 
conversation, when suddenly they were roused by repeated 
trumpet-blasts, raising echoes from mountains in almost every 
direction. 

«< Bursting saddenlj, it calls and flies. 
At breathless interyals, along the skies. 
As if some Tiewless sentinel were there. 
Whose challenge peals at midnight through the air.'* 

My brother, who heafd these trumpet-calls, has often said 
he never heard anything to be compared with them for 
what was awe-inspiring and even dreadful in its character. 

The confirmed reports soon reached all th^ relatives of the 
destroyed family. By daylight the news wats spreading in 
all directions, and people were starting for the Notch. We 
went generally on foot, there being a few horses in the train 
until they were intercepted by the swollen river. We passed 
this river in boats and on trees fallen across it, the bridges 
being mostly carried away. With little of interest to diver- 
sify our way, save some additional reports that my bro- 
ther's family were destroyed, we approached the scene of 
destruction, entering the opening a hundred rods periiaps 
below the Notch House, which was still hidden from our 
sight by an intervening ascent. We met the first great 
slide, which had crossed our path on level ground, and even 
ascending some, so great was the force which propelled it 
from the base of the mountains. After passing this, which 
consisted of large rocks, and trees, and sand, and which waa 
impassable, except by footmen, and reaching the elevatiim, 
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we came in fiill view of the Notcli House, and all the ruins 
that surrounded it. On our right stood in lengthened prospect 
the precipitous mountain, which had been riven by the fires 
and tempests of many succeeding years. On our left and in 
firont, the mountains, though once covered with a wood of 
pleasant green, now presented their sides lacerated and torn 
by the convulsions of the recent storm. The plain before us 
appeared one continuous bed of sand and rocks, with here and 
there the branches of green trees and their peeled and shiv- 
ered trunks, and old logs, which, from their appearance, must 
have long been buried beneath the mountain soil. With these 
the meadow which stretches along before the Notch House was 
covered, and so deep, that none of the long grass, nor alders 
that grew there, were to be seen. Moving on from this 
site, we came upon the next large slide, which continued till 
it met that of another, which came down below the Notch 
House, and within a rod of it. Thus far it was one continued 
heap of ruins, and, beyond the house, the slides continued 
many rods. The on^back of the house started in a direc- 
tion, in which it must have torn it away, had it not been 
arrested by a ridge of land extending back of the house to a 
more precipitous part of the mountain. Descending to this 
point, the slide divided, and sought the valleys, which lie at 
the base; one part carrying away in its course the stable 
above the house, and the other passing immediately below it, 
leaving the house itself unimpaired. 

Over this crude and extended mass of ruin we reached the 
house about noon. Many persons had already arrived there 
from both above and below the Notch. Some search had 
already been made for the bodies in that part of the slide, 
just described, which caog^ down below the house. That not 
availing anything, there was a pause in this direction about 
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Ihe time oar party arrived. The elide which we have refened 
to above a8 dividing back of the house, again united direetlj 
in front of it, and flowed on in the bed of the Saco, down the 
valley. Following down this slide, the accidental moving of 
a twig disclosed some flies which prey usually upon infected 
animal matter. Search was immediately commenced about 
this spot. This search soon disclosed one of the bodies. Im- 
mediately the news came to us, and we ware 80(m crowding 
to the spot. It was no long time befwe the body first dis- 
covered was fully uncovered, and another not fax off. These 
were the bodies of my brother's wife, and (me of the hired 
men, David Allen. They were dreadfully mangled, especially 
my lm)ther's wife. Scarcely a look of her, as seen in life, 
could be perceived about the remains. The body of my 
brother was soon found, near where those of his wife and 
hired man had been discovered. This was injured less than 
those of the two preceding. It could be recognized easily 
in any place by an intimate acquaintance. 

All these bodies, after suitable time to make coffins fit>m 
materials such as could be obtained there, were made ready 
for burial. It was decided to bury -them near the house (rf 
their recent habitation, and let than remain there till they 
could be more c(«iveniently moved to Conway the succeeding 
winter. One common wide grave was dug for them, and they 
were pkced in its margin, to remain till the befittmg and ac- 
customed prayer at burial was performed. That prayer waa 
made by a personal friend of my Iwrother, and one who often 
ministered in holy things. The prayer was suited to tfa« 
occasion, coming from a kind, sympathizing, pious heart. It 
was impressive as it came from the good man's lips; and then 
its impressiveness was greatly increased from the circum- 
stances under which it was made. In the edioes that were 
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mmketted by his roioe, the yery monntams arooDd us seemed 
to jom with him in describing the majesty of God, and im- 
ploring his mercy on our stricken hearts. When, with slow 
and distinct utterance, the minister, at the commencement of 
his prayOT, referred to the magnificence of the Deiiy, as 
described by the Prophet Isaiah, saying, << Who hath meas- 
ured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
beaTen widi a span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weired the mountams in scales, and the 
hills in a balance," the echo gave back every word of this 
sublime description in a tone equally clear and solemn with 
that in which they were first utter^ The effect of all this 
was soul-stirring beyond description. I shall never forget 
the tears and sorrows that marked the &ces of many that 
stood around that open grave, on that solemn occasion. 
The minister who made that prayer was Elder Samuel 
Hftsaltine, then of Bartlett, now living in Bethel. After the 
prayer we buried the bodies, -^ 

<* And then, one summer evening's dose, 
We left them to th^ last repose." 

It was dark before the burial was completed, and we were 
compelled to spend the night in the house so lately left by 
ihe buried &mily. 

The next day the most of us left for our homes. Some 
remamed to make fiirther search for the bodies yet undis- 
covered. In the course of the day, the body of ihe youngest 
child, about three years old, was found, lUid buriednear those 
of its parents, without any special religious service. Search 
was continued still the succeeding day, and the body of the 
Eldest child, a girl of twelve years of age, and the other 
hired man, David Nickerson, were found and buried in the 
11* ^ -^ ' 
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rnxde maimer. !Qie bodies of the remaiim^ cliildrefi, tw» 
SODS and a daughter, have nerer been focmd. Tkej were 
covered so deep beneath the piles of rabtnah, that no seardt 
has oyer come at them. From the magnitade <^ the dide^ 
and the amooat of matt^ tfuroim into the TaUej, it is m<H*e 
reaaarkable that so many cS tiie bodies were fimnd, than thai 
these w^re not found. 

The destroctkm was complete; no living creatore about. 
&» premises escaped it, exc^ my brother's dog, siaA his two 
oxen. He had two horses, which were crashed breath "die 
filling timbers ol the stable. These had be^ dragged oat 
and exposed to view wh^i ^ party I was in first arrived 
on the &tal spot The oxen were impmled by tiie disaster, 
bnt esoiqped wiAont any material injniy. One of them was 
crashed to ihe floor by fidling timbers, but not killed. The 
other, standing by his side, being m(»re sturdy, resisted themi 
so that ikey broke over his bad^, and, when found, he stood 
upright amid the ruins about him. In this ocmdition, (me 
crushed to the floor, and the other standing, they remained 
from Monday night until the next Wednesday morning. 

They were then released by a Mr. Barker, tbe man who 
first Tisited the scene of ruins after it transpired. Coming 
down IlirQugh the Notch, from the nordi, be readied theqx)t 
about sunset on Tuesday, and took up his lodgmgs in tha 
vacated house for.the m^t. When the hudi(£ stilkess and 
desertion, he first found about this house, became more settled, 
as he lay in hk bed trying to <X)mpo8e hinuself to sleep, being 
weary, he heard a bw moaning, as from some living crea- 
ture. Under circnmstances to interpret this moe^ darkly, as 
being perhaps the suppressed wail of one of the fionily i^all 
living, — and, yet, not able to accofbplish anything by raing, 
on account of the de^ darkness in the house and about die 
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premises, and unable to get any Hght to rdiey eit, — he lay 
terror-§tricken and sleepless till the dawn of day. With the 
first ray of light he arose, and, after a little search, fonnd the 
pause of his excitement It was the crushed ox we haye 
referred to, moaning under tiie pain and uneasiness of his 
situation. He immediately released him from his confinement, 
and soon proceeded on his way down toward Bartlett and 
Conway. This was the man that brought to us the first 
tidings req>ecting the great disaster. 

So &r we haye sought to bring out somewhat minutely the 
points in the great destruction of my brother and his &mily , 
80 ridily descrying a record and the lasting remembrance of 
all who suryiye them. Here we might cease, perhaps ; still 
there may be lingering inquiries, with some, demanding atten- 
tion. How were the &mily destroyed? What were the 
main circumstances pertaining to the great eyent of their 
destruction ? In what manner did the great slide from the 
mountain, directly back of the house, which was certainly the 
agent of their destruction, come to bear upon them so as to 
produce their deaths ? 

In attempting a reply to these queries there is obyiously 
nothing to aid but conjecture. There is no definite knowledge 
within our reach to bring to such a work. 

« ^re, mother, ofbprmg — all were there ; 
Not one had 'soaped the oonqueror'g snare. 
Not one was left to weep alone ; 
The * dwellers of the hill * were gone ! 
Say, whither are those dwellers gone 7 
Bird of the mountain, thou alone 
Saw by the lightning from on high 
The monntain-^rrent roshing by ; 
Beheld, upon its wild waye borne. 
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The tall pine from the hill-top torn. 

Amid its roar, tl^ne ear alone 

Heard the wild shriek — the dying groan — 

The prayer that straggled to be free. 

Breathed fbrth in life's last agony ! 

In Tain— no angd fbrm was there ; 

The wild ware drowned the sofferers' prayer ; 

As down the rocky glen they sped» 

The mountain-spirits shrieked and fled ! ** 



CHAPTER IX. 

THS SUDBSy COin^INUBD. 

THE VAHILT DOG. — THE mtST CON JBCTUBB IN BSOABD TO MANNXR OT DB* 
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A TEAB AFTEB. — THB 8T0BM. 

They all perished togeliier, and this iras rather remarfai- 
tle. SoDD» one or more of the children, since the moying of 
iheir parents to the Kotch House, had generally been with 
their relatives in Gonwaj. GHiat they should all have been 
at home, then, at the time of the disaster, and all have perished 
togeth^, may be deemed as giving a peculiar aspect to the 
whole matter. Friends might have WKihed it o^erwise, on 
some accounts, and yet, we must say, it was best as it was. 
No one survived to endure the deep anguish that must have 
come from the destruction of all his nearest kindred. 

We have said if one (^ihe fieunily had survived we might 
have had some information about it. If even the family dog 
could have spoken, he would have toM us more about the sad 
event than we now know. He would have described one of 
the most heart-rending scenes ever witnessed. He probably 
aoc<»npanied the fiunily, as they commenced their march to 
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deaUi from their dwelling, but escaped by his superior si^t 
and agility. We infer this from some contusions on his body 
discoverable when first seen after the disaster. This dog, to 
ihe best of his power, did try to inform some friends of the 
destroyed &mily of what had happened. Soon after this 
disaster, and before any news of it had come to Conway, Uiis 
fidthfiil dog^came down to Mt. Lovejoy's, and, by meanings 
and other expressions of deep inward anguish around the 
perftms of the fiunily, tried to make them understand what 
had taken place ; but, not succeeding, he left, and after being 
seen frequently on the road between the Notch House and 
the residence of the fiunily just referred to, sometimes head- 
ing north, and then south, running almost at the top of his 
speed, as though bent on some most absorbing errand, he 
soon disappeared from the region, and has never since been 
seen. He probably perished through grief and loneliness 
combined with exhaustion of body. 

In the absence of any exact information, tBen, from any 
quarter, respectmg the manner of the destruction of the fiun- 
ily, we are shut up entirely to the force of conjecture, as we 
have said. That most commonly indulged is. this : 

The fiunily, at first, designed to keep the house, and did 
actually remain in it till after the descent of most of the 
slides. From the commencement of the storm in its greatest 
ftiry they were, probably, on the alert, though previously to 
this some of them might have retired to rest. That the 
children had, was pretty evident from appearances in the 
house when first entered after the disaster. My brother, it 
is pretty certain, had not undressed ; he stood watching the 
movements and vicissitudes of the awftiUy anxious season. 
When the storm had increased to such violence as to threaten 
their safety, and descending avalanches seemed to be sound- 
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iog '^ the world's hsb knell," he roused his &inily and pre- 
pared them, as he could, for a q>eedy flight, trembling every 
moment lest they should be buried under the ruins of their 
filling habitation. 

At this hurried, agitating moment of awful suspense, the 
slide, which parted back of the house, is supposed to have 
oome down, a part of which struck and carried away the 
liable. Hearing the crash, they instantly and precipitately 
rashed firom their dwelling, and attempted to flee in the op- 
posite direction. But the thick darkness coyering all objects 
from their sight, they were almost instantly engulfed in the 
desolating torrent which passed below the house, and which 
precipitated them, together with rocks and trees, into the 
swollen and frantic tide below, and cut off at once all hope 
of escape. Amidst the rage and foam of so much water, 
filled, as it was, with so many instruments of death, they 
had no altematiye but the doom which was before them. 

Others haye supposed that, as the storm increased during 
the nighty thinking the stable a safer place than the house, 
being coiistructed of stronger materials, they went into the 
Qtable before the destructive slide came down which carried 
them away; and there they met death by the part of it 
which fell, and the mingled current of sand and timber which 
produced the fell, and were borne along on its course to where 
they were afterwards found. This conjecture arose, probably, 
from the feet that the remains of such of the family as were 
discoyered were found yery near the timbers of that portion 
of the stable which was carried away. 

There is still another conjecture respecting the manner of 
the great disaster, suggested by a dream of my eldest brother, 
James Willey. In his dream he thought he saw the brother 
that was destroyed, and asked him why he and his £unily 
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left the house, aa ibej did, and thus exposed Aemedres to 
dangers abroad, whei they might haTe been more safe ab 
home. This has often been asked. In reply to this, my 
brother remarked that they did not leave the house until ibe 
waters rose so hi^ in front, and came np so near, that l^y 
Ibond they wonld carry away the house ; so, to avdd brasg 
drowned, they took some ooyerings lor [belter against 1^ 
storm, and went out to Ihe foot of the moxmtain back <^ th^ 
bouse, and fix>m thence, so(m after, were carried away by 
the great slide that can^ down in that direction. 

This is an exphination of the manner of the dieast^ of 
^ which we* might neyer have conceived but for the dream. 
But, when taken up from this source, it adjusts itself better 
to the great facts in the case than dther of the theoxies we 
have heretofore considered. It explains why a bed was 
found on the ruins near the body of the ddest daug^iter. 
That bed was needed as a shelter from the storm, in the 
retreat the family made to the base of the mountain. 

The theory of the dream, too, ezpkms why the ikmily were 
all dest^royed, and some did not escape. On the supposition c^ 
the first theory, that the fiunily fled precipitately firom tiie 
bouse when they heard the crash of the stable, and wnre mxm 
engulfed in the part of the great slide that ran bek>w the 
house, it has always seemed strange to me, at least, that such 
as were in the rear of the fleeing party did not pause, or re- 
cede, even, when they found those in the advance carried off 
by the moving mass, and, perhaps, giving a sudden outcry 
that there was danger in the way. But, on the sopposition 
before us, the family, just previous to the slide, wwe grouped 
together at the foot of the mountain. In this situation they 
would be an easy prey to the massive slide, coming VBf&a 
tiiem in its foroe, and be carried away befinra it m a body. 
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So, too, in regard to anotlier point in the history of the 
great eve^t ; the great mutilation of all the bodies that were 
fimnd after the disaster. The theory before us explains 
that better than either of those previously named. Under 
th» idea that these bodies started from the base of the moun- 
tain on their way to death, we can better understand why 
they were so mangled, than if we conceive them just starting 
tram, the house on such a destiny. In this case, they would 
have a longer course over which to pass, and that course full 
of instruments suited well to disfigure and mar their bodies. 
We ref^ now particularly to the stable and its falling tim- 
bers, 88 furnishing those instruments. This stood in the path 
the bodies would naturally travel in passing from the base of 
the mountain to the place of their discovery after the disaster* 
It may be clearly seen, then, how the &cts in the case sustain, 
so &r, the theory of the dream, since, by means of that, we 
can much better conceive why the bodies were so mutilated, 
than whj they should be so on the supposition that they 
started from the house, less distant firom their deposit in 
death, aad that less distance not so pregnant with instruments 
of mutilation. 

In speaking of the disfigured condition of the bodies, we 
may properly refer to that of Allen, the hired man, first 
found. 

This man, in life, was distinguished as one physically pe- 
culiar amon^ all his race ; earnest-looking, full and muscular 
in body, quick and strong in motion. In death he exhibited 
just the appearance those characteristic features would natu- 
rally give him. He was found near the top of a pile of 
Btii^ed earth and broken timbers, with head rather elevated, 
«ad hands clenched hard, and full of broken sticks and small 
limbs of trees. 

12 
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" The fragment in whoee denohed hand told 
How firm on lift had been his hold.** 

In these hands, and the position of his body, he gave clear 
evidence that before his death he had had a fierce straggle 
with the elements of ruin about him, and that at last he wis 
oyercome, and perished only in circumstances of peril, where 
no amount of bodily strength or agility could avail him, and 
from which no mortal could escape. 

How long, it might be queried, now, was the conflict which 
this man had with the elements of ruin about him, before he 
finally perished? Was it commensurate with the. signal 
mart^ of energy and firmness in the conflict itself, such as 
were stamped on every part of him in death ? A solution of 
this qjaery is certainly desirable. K, as suggested by the 
first conjecture, his course of contention with the elements of 
death were considered as extending only from the house to 
where he was found, such a course might be deemed too 
short for displaying such fierce encounter with the elements 
as he did, or exhibiting such marks of injury upon his per- 
6<m as were presented at the time he was found. But, if we 
consider his course to be from the base of the mountain to 
the bed of death on which he was found, then he had ample 
space to display all the energies of his strong physical nature. 
Commencing the struggle at the very onset of tiie slide, bat- 
tling with the rocks and trees as they came upon him, trying 
to retain his hold on the ground at the foot of Jlie mountain 
by grasping the small twigs and plants there, and then being 
torn away from them or with them in his hands, and carried 
down to the falling stable, and then again, if still alive, 
grasping its timbers, for relief, but finding some rather iieavy 
beatings and bruisings on various parts of his body when he 
passed down to the end of his course he would be thoroughly 
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beaten in the conflict, and exhibit just the marks of violence 
he did on his person. 

There is another thing in this conjecture, accounting for 
the manner of the disaster, that is worthy of observation. 
Tina makes the rapid and elevated rise of the water about 
the house as the great reason ^hy the family went back to 
Ihe foot of the mountain, and there perished. Aside from 
this theory we might never have thought of such a state of 
things; and yet, when once presented, we see that it har- 
monizes perfectly with all the great fects in the case. We 
need the disclosure of this, indeed, to explain what has always 
been known in relation to the great disaster. Everything 
above and below the Notch House seems to point to a high 
and rapid rise of water there. In Conway, where I lived, 
twenty-five miles below, this house, the water, on the night of 
the disaster, rose twenty-four feet in about seven hours. 
The Saco was forded about nine o'clock on the evening of 
that nigbty and, by daylight the next morning, its waters, aa 
fitt down in their course as Bartlett and Conway, had risen, 
by exact admeasurement, tweniy-four feet, as we have said, 
covering all the intervals, in those towns, on both sides of 
its usual channel. It is reasonable, then, to infer that there 
must have been a high and rapid rise of water at its source 
near the Notch House. And, besides this, all the mountains 
in the region of the Notch and Notch House indicated the pour- 
ing out of such torrents of rain from the clouds on their peaks 
and sides, as must have produced a great flood of water in those 
places. Slides on a mountain, produced by a common rain, 
generally begin slightly, at their summits, and increase as 
^y go down; but here, from the very summits, the earth 
and rocks were driven down, as if some immense cistern 
^ been emptied at once upon them. The great idea in 
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Mtomoe to this seems to be, that before, the gre«t stono 
came on in its strength and force, ample preparations had 
been made for it. We haye already referred to this &ct 

All the day previous to its commencement at night&U, 
and even before that, for days, lighter clouds had been col- 
lecting; but all that day, especially, heavy, dark clouds, 
surdiarged with water, were seen sailing up firom the south, 
in close successi(m, and resting on the White Mountains. 

With all this resource of clouds thus collected and embod- 
ied on such a spot, it was only necessary to c(Hnpress th^n, 
and then would come a tempest in its strength. The maga- 
zine was ready — touch it, and it would pour out wat^ enough 
to deluge all the regk)n b^OLcath it This, trom observation, 
seemed to be just the effect of the storm through all the great 
ravines firom the Notch down bdow the Notch House. Pass 
down or up tiirough all the kngth of that great ravine, and, 
under your feet and on either side of you, all that distance, 
you would see the very ^fect on mountain and plaih, such as 
would c(nne if ^reat bodies of wat^ w^re poured on them at 
once. Excavations in the hard earth were made so deep, 
large rocks were moved so fer, stone and wooden bridges were 
so upturned, as to convince you, beyond a doubt, a deluge of 
water, fer beyond what was ordinary, had been in their midst 

The above theories are undoubtedly the only ones that can 
be presented to point out the manner by which the fiunily 
perished. Beyond t^ese we cannot possibly conceive of an- 
other by which the great event could triU3Si»re ; and which of 
these was the one expressing the real mode of it, we do not 
wish, even, to give our opinion. With the main &cts befeore 
the eye of the reader, such as we have drawn out at some 
length, we had mudi rath^ he should decide for himself which 
IS most probable. In the abs^oe of certain knowledge, it i» 
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most likely that different persons may come to different ooa- 
elusions respecting it. Where there is nothing but ccmjec- 
tore to guide any one in making up an opinion, certainly no 
one mH be holden precisely to that of another. Every one 
for himself will make up the judgment he may think the great 
&cts in the case shall best warrant But, after all, the mere 
manner in which the &mily were destroyed is not the great 
thing. There are things enough known respecting it to give 
it a strong claim on our attention. We know the family 
perished ; and we know the circumstances of their death must 
have been distressing beyond description. Bring them, for 
a mcMnenl, before your imagination. The avalanche, which 
only two months before had nearly caused their instanta- 
neous death, if it had not induced timidity, must have greatly 
increased their sensibility to danger, and filled th^n wilh 
ominous forebodings when this new war of elements b^an. 
Add to this the horror of thick darkness that surrouided 
their dwelling ; the tempest raging with unbridled violence ,* 
the bursting thunder, peal answering to peal, and echoing 
ftom mountain to mountain with solemn reverberation; the 
piercing lightning, whose momentary flashes only rendered the 
darkness and their danger the more painfully visible ; huge 
masses of the mountain tumbling from their awful height, with 
accumulating and crashing ruins into the abyss below ; their 
habitation shaken to its foundation by these concussions of 
nature ; — with all these circumstances of terror conspiring, 
what consternation must have filled the soul ! And th^, the 
critical instant when the crashing of the stable, by the resist- 
less mass, warned them to flee, if we adopt the first theory 
respecting the manner of the disaster ; or, if we adopt the last, 
when, amidst the very enginery of death all about them, as 
they went back to the foot of the mountain, every moment 
12* 
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eipectiBg to perish b j IightniBg, or momg rocks aad tbn?* 
ben diat swept the &ce of both mountam and pkin lika a 
destroying besoBi ; who can enter into Aeir &elings at such 
a orisia of the wildest uproar aod ocmfbaion? It ia im^ 
possible for an j one now Uving} or any one who lived at ^ 
time of this destruction, to sympathize at all with the agos- 
nies of spkrit that filled them to the surfeit We maj tnk 
our imagination to the highest point possible wi&in oor pow^ 
and we could not do it We may strain oar oonceptioa of 
mental honor and impreesioiis of soul that nught come upoft 
us under the most startling forma of impending death, and, 
after all, we should foil entirely of coming to the draadfol 
Tesiity. We may combine our devest eoncqstiaDa of what 
is droiidfiil in a moment of imminent dpath, with the most vivid 
descriptions, from books or friends, of what others have folt 
as they stood trembling on the vei^ of ruin, aod stiH m 
could not comprdbend what was felt by the fianity of n^ 
Ixpother, when tl»y went out £ram their dwelling ca the terrii- 
ble night of their destruction, and not only trembled under 
apprehensi(m of death, but met it and reaiiied it under om^xd 
its severest forms. 

The best oonception which any one could have of what 
was Buflfered by the fomily, on the eve of their deatruotiofty 
was reaUaed by a fiunily whidi, for a time, occupied tk«e 
same house &om which they perished. 

For the same reason that my brother and his &nnly mtvved 
into the house, anoth^ man, named Pendezter, wxiIl his fion- 
ily, moved into the same house, more than a year after the 
terrible disaster. His object was mainly to afibrd entertsiikr 
m^t for travellers during the vrinter; as, during that seascm, 
it was more needed in that spot tbui during the other sei^ 
sons c^ the year. Some time after his removal, a heavy 
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Btorm took place. 1% woe not so seyere as the one that 
destroyed my brother's ikmilj, but still it wa£i severe enough 
to give one some pretty clear conception of the force of that. 
The same general isso^ements, pirobably, tzanepiied in the lat- 
ter storm, that did m Ae first, though not so great in degree. 
During the progress of this, there were saccessiye eyents of 
a most awe-inqairing (^acacter. At one time wimld be seen 
the sharpest li^tniog feUowed by the heayiest thunder; 
then would be seen streams, arising from the concussion of 
rocks on the &c^ of the m^euntain opposite the Ketch House, 
ascending firom the base to tiie yery smasoit, K^^bting all 
the valley about with a brilliant li^t. At the same time, 
the noise firom the concussions would reverberate strong 
enough to drown the heaviest thunder. All the time, too, 
these lights were shining, and the peals of heavy thunder were 
alternating with concussions of rocks on the mountain sides 
such as tQmake the very earth tremble under your feet, the rain 
was pouring in deafening torrents. These impressive circum- 
stances of the storm, together with reflections of what passed 
in the same house months before, so afibcted the then resident 
femily, that not a word was spoken for near half an hour. 
They stood and looked at each other, almost petrified with 
fear. And yet, this storm, as we have intimated, was very 
much inferior in power to the one we have been considering, 
and which brought on the great disaster that has occupied so 
much of our attention. 

In closing this whole account of one of the most terrible 
storms ever transpiring, we cannot do it better, perhaps, than 
in the words of Byron : 

<< Thie sky 18 changed ! and suoh a change ! night. 
And storm, and darkness, je are wondrous strong ! 
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Far along. 
From peak to peak, tlie rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone clood. 
But erery mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers,, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 

Now, where the quiok Bhone thus has deft his way. 

The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand ; 

For here, not one, but many, make their play. 

And fling their thunderbolts from hand to hand, 

Flashfaig and cast around ; of all the band. 

The Inrightest through these parted hills hath forked 

Wm lightnings, — as if he did understand. 

That, in such gaps as desolation worked. 

There the hot shaft should blast whateyer therein lurked.** 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SLIDES, CONCLUDED. 

THE SIOBJi AB WITNEB8ED BT ONB AT TB3B MOUSTAXHS. — XBB YXEW WMOM 
BEIHLEHEM. ^- BAFID SI8B 07 ISE AMH01700SU0. — OO^TDUIOV OT OAPTAIR 
BOSEBBOOK'S FABM. — SLIDES AS FIBST SEEN.— FALIfl OF THE AMVO- 

irOOSUO. DITFIOULTT OF BBACmNQ CBAITFOBD'S. — ATTEMPT TO ASCEND 

TSB MOUVTAIKB. — THE OAHF. — OBBAT I»»TBUOTION OF TBEB8. 

OuB account of this remarkable stc»rm ai^ its e&cta 
would be very imperfect were we to omit the following, 
written by a gentleman who was cm the spot directly after 
the storm had passed : 

" The rains had been foiling nearly three weeks, over the 
southern parts of New England, be&re they reached the 
neighborhood of the White Mountains. At the close of a 
stormy day the clouds all seemed to come togietlier, as to a 
resting-place, on these lofty summits; and, haying retained 
their chief treasure till now, at midnight dkclmrged t&em 
in one terrible burst of rain, the effects of which were awftil 
and disastrous. The storm continued most <^ the night ; but 
the next morning was clear and serene. The view from the 
hill of Bethlehem was extensive and delightful. In the 
eastern horizon Mount Washington, with the neighboring^ 
peaks on the north and on the south, formed a grand outline 
&r up in the blue sky. Two or three small fleecy ckuds 
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reBted on its side, a little below its summit ; while, from 
behind this highest point of land in the United States, east 
of the Mississippi, the sun rolled up rejoicing in his strength 
and glory. We started oflF towards the object of our journey, 
with spirits greatly exhilarated by the beauty and grandeur 
of our prospect As we hastened forward with our eyes 
fixed on the tops of the mountains before us, little did we 
think of the scene of destruction around their base, on which 
the sun was now for the first time beginning to shine. In 
about half an hour we entered a wilderness, in which we 
were struck with its universal stillness. From every leaf in 
its immense masses of foliage the rain hung in large glittering 
drops ; and the silver note of a single unseen and unknown 
bird was the only sound that we could hear. After we had 
proceeded a mile or two, the roaring of the Ammonoosuc 
began to break upon the stillness, and now grew so loud as 
to excite our surprise. In consequence of coming to the 
river almost at right angles, and by a very narrow road, 
through trees and bushes very thick, we had no view of the 
water, till with a quick trot we had advanced upon the bridge 
too &r to retreat, when the sight that opened at once to the 
right hand and to the left; drew from all of us similar excla- 
mations of astonishment and terror; and we hurried over 
the trembling fiJbric as fiwt as possible. After finding our- 
selves safe on the other side, we walked down to the brink ; 
and, though familiar with mountain scenery, we all confessed 
we had never seen a mountain torrent before. The water 
was as thick with earth as it could be without being changed 
into mud. A man living near in a log hut showed us how 
high it was at daybreak. Though it had feUen six feet, he 
assured us it was ten feet above its ordinary level. To this 
add its ordinary depth of three or four feet, and here at day- 
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break was a body of water, twenty feet deep and naxtj feet 
wide, moYing with the rapidity of a gale of wind between 
steep banks covered with hemlocks and pines, and over a bed 
of large rocks, breaking its stir&ce into billows like those of 
the ocean. After gazing a few moments on ftis sublime 
sight, we proceeded on our way, for the most ptrt at some 
distance from the river, till we came to the &rm of Bose- 
brook, lying on its banks. We found his fields covered with 
water, and sand, and flood-wood. His fences and bridges 
were all swept away, and the road was so blocked up with 
logs that we had to wait for the labor of men and oxen 
before we could get to his house. Here we were told that 
the river was never before known to bring down any con- 
siderable quantity of earth ; and were pointed to bare spots, 
on the sides of the White Mountains, never seen till that 
morning. As our road, for the remaining six miles, lay 
quite near the river, and crossed many small tributary 
streams, we employed a man to accompany us with an axe 
We were frequently obliged to remove trees from the road, 
to fill excavations, to mend and make bridges, or contrive to 
get our horses and wagon along separately. After toiling in 
diis manner half a day, we reached the end of our journey ; 
not, however, without being obliged to leave our wagon half 
a mile behind. In many places, in those six miles, the road 
and the whole adjacent woods, as it appeared from the marks 
on the trees, had been overflowed to the depth of ten feet. 
In one place, the river, in consequence of some obstruction 
at a remarkable fidl, had been twenty feet higher than it was 
when we passed. We stopped to view the fell, which Dr. 
Bwight calls ' beautiful.' He says of it, ' The descent is from 
fi% to sixty feet, cut through a mass of stratified granite; 
the sides of which appear as if they had been laidbyamason 
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in a variety of fimtastical fomm; betojqngy howeyeii b;^ 
their rude and wild aq>eot, the masterly hand of nature.' 
This description is sufficiently correct ; but the beauty of the 
&11 was now lost in its sublimity. You have only to imagine 
the whole body of* the Ammonoosuo, as it appeared at the 
bridge which we crossed, xm>w compressed to half of its width, 
and sent downward, at an angle of twen^ or twenty-five 
degrees, between perpendiculaqr walls of stone. On our arrival 
fkt Cnvwford's, the aj^pearance of his fium was like that of 
Sosebrook'si only much worse. Some of his sheep i^d 
cattle were lost, and eij^t hundred bushels of oats were de^ 
stroyed. Here we found five gentlem^, who gave us an 
interesting account of their unsuccessful attempt to ascend 
Mount Washington the preceding day. They went to the 
^ Camp ' at the foot of the mountain cnql Sabbath evening, and 
lodged there with the intenticm of climbing the summit the 
next morning. But iu the morning the mountains were en- 
veloped in thick clouds ; the rain began to fidl, and increased 
till afternoon, when it came down in torrents. At five 
o'clock they proposed to spend another night at the cam^ 
and let their guide return- home for a firesh supply of pro- 
visions £>r the next day. But the impossibility Df keeping 
a fire where everything was so wet, and, at length, the advice 
of their guide, made them all conclude to return, though with 
l^eat reluctance. No time was now to be lost, for they 
had several miles to travel on foot, and six of them by a 
ruggdd path through a gloomy forest. They ran m fast as 
their circumstances would permit ; but ihe dark evergreens 
a^und them, and the black clouds above, made it night before 
they had gone half of the way. The rain poured down 
fiHSter every moment; and the little streams, which tbegr hi4 
stepped across the evening before, must now be crossed hy 
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wading, or by catting down trees for bridges, to whidi they 
were obliged to cling for life. In this way they reaehed the 
bridge over tibe Ammonoosac, near Crawfcnrd's, just in time 
topass it before it was carried down Recurrent On Wednes- 
day, the weather being clear and beautiful, and the waters 
having subsided, six gentiemen, with a guide, went to Mount 
Washington, and one accompanied* Mr. Crawford to tiie 
'Notch,' firtan which nothing had yet been heard. We met 
again at evening, and related to eadb otiier what we had 
seen. The party who went to the mountain were five hours 
in reaching the site of the camp, instead of three, the usual 
time. The path for nearly one third of the distance was so 
much excavated, or covered with miry sand, or blocked up 
with flood-wood, that they were obliged to grope their way 
through thickets almost impenetrable, where one generation 
of trees after another had risen and fiiUen, and were now 
lying across each others in every direction, and in various 
stages of decay. The camp itself had been wholly swept 
away; and the bed of the rivulet by which it had stood was 
SPW more than ten rods wide, and with banks from ten to 
fifteen feet high. Four or five other* brooks were passed, 
whose beds were enlarged, some of them to twice the extent 
of this. In several the water was now only three or four 
feet wide, while the bed, of ten, fifteen, or twenty rods in 
width, was covered for miles with stones, from two to five feet 
in diameter, that had been rolled down the mountain and 
through the forests by thousands, bearing everything before 
them. Not a tree, nor the root of a tree, remained in their 
path. Immense piles of hemlocks and other trees, with their 
limbs and bark entirely bruised off, were lodged all the way 
on both sides, as they had been driven in among the standing 
ttttd half-st^ding trees on the banks. While the pariy were 
13 
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climbing, the mountain, thirty 'slides' were counted, some 
of which began where the soil and vegetation terminate ; and, 
growing wider as they descended, were estimated to contain 
more than a hundred acres. These were all on the western 
side of the mountains. They were composed of the whole 
surfistce of the earth, with all its growth of woods, and its 
loose rocks, to the depth of fifteen, twenty, and thirty feet; 
and wherever the slides of the projecting mountains met, 
and formed a vast ravine, the depth was still greater." 
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** Go, call thy sons ; instract them what a debt 
They owe th^ ancestors ; and make them swear 
To pay it, by transmitting down entire 
Those saored rights to which themselyes were bom.'* 

Bartlbtt is a small, irregular-shaped town, lying near the 
White Mountains, haying Jackson on the north and Conway 
on the south, Saco river runs through it, in a circling 
course, making almost a semicircle within its limits. On hoth 
sides of this river, through all its course in the town, is good 
land, to some extent from its banks ; and that is about all the . 
good land the town affi>rds. You soon come to the mountains, 
after you leave this stretch of land, which generally corre- 
spond with the course of the rif er in the direction of their 
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ranges. None of these mountains are so large as to daim 
any particular notice. 

Rocky Branch, a stream tributary to the Saco, empties 
into it near the centre of the town. It runs with a rs^id 
current, most of the way &om its starting, over a rocky bed, 
as its name indicates, till it mingles with its confluent stream. 
It rises very rapidly in times of great rains, as do most 
other streams in the region. At the time of the great disas- 
ter near the Notch, when my brother's &mily were destroyed, 
it was the scene of a most thrilling incident 

PreYKMis to this time, near down to wli^re it flows into the 
Saco, on a spot of level, smooth land, femfliarly called Jericho, 
a man by the name of Emery had built a small log cabin, and 
moved his &mily into it In the ni^, the sante on which 
the great disast^ occurred on the Saoo, tiiis stream, in the 
vehemence of its rapid, high-swollen current, brought down 
so many trees, and rocks, and logs, &om the land along its 
banks, that it formed a sort of dam just below the spot on 
which the cabin stood. This made a pond of water, which 
started the cabin &om its foundation, and buoyed it up on its 
surface like a boat. Here the family were, in the depth of a 
dark stormy night, with the water roaring in their ears, at the 
mercy of an angry flood.' Their feelings in this situation can 
much better be imagined than expressed. They did the best 
they could, went into the highest part of the cabin, aud diere 
awaited the fearful issue. They expected every instant to be 
engulfed in the waters. For bug hours, with little to be 
seen, but almost everything dreadfid to be heard, they held 
death steadily before them. Their prospect of escape, undet 
the circumstances, was the frailest imaginable. But they 
survived the peril. The waters at last subsided, their litda 
ack rested on a miniature jte*arat, and the family ^scaped to 
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tfae moontainB. For deep tragic interest thisliolds a place 
next in order to the great Notch disaster itself. 

A little to the east of Bockj Branch river is another, called 
£lUs riv^, running about in the same direction from the 
White Mountains and emptying likewise into the Saco. This, 
m its general character, is very much like the preceding, 
lapid in its current, and very much affected in its rising by 
heavy rains. On the same night in which the incident oo- 
CBTxed we have just recited, another took place on this river, 
showing the sudden and high rise of water on all the streams 
among the nM>untains B.t that time. Near its course up in 
Jackson, through which it flows on its way to Bartlett from 
its origin in the mountains, a man had a yard, into which he 
had collected some colts, to keep through the night. During 
that nighl^ the river, rising near the yard, rose so high, that, 
flowing over its banks, it swept all the colts out of it, and 
oaqried some of them a longer distance down its current, and 
BfHxie a shorter one. They were all destroyed, however ; some 
of their bodies, mangled by the rocks and roots lying dldng 
in the rough bed of the stream, went down as £sur as Baxtlett, 
a distance of miles. 

Bartlett was originally granted to William Stark, Vere 
Boyce, and others, in consideration of services rendered by 
them during the French and Indian war in Canada. Capt. 
Stark immediately divided up his grant into lots, offering 
large tntcts to any one who would settle on them. Two 
brothers Emay, and one Harriman, were among, the first 
who located themselves permanently in the town. Settle- 
ments had been commenced at this time in most of the towns 
fflurrounding the mountains. In 1777, but a few years suc- 
ceeding the Emerys, Daniel Fox, Paul Jilly and Capt 
Samuel Willey, from Lee, made a settlement in Upper Bart^ 
13* 
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ktt, north ofihofie abeadj loeotod. They coaaamoeA tlwir 
BetUementifithmiflfortimeBaBwellashardBhips. Their hcxcnB, 
which ihej had brcmght with litem, dksattefied with the rich 
grazing hmd on the Saco, started for their fcnmer hcmie in 
Lee. As it afterwurds ajqseared, mstead of following the 
Saoo in all its turnings and windings, as the settlers did, the 
horses stnick directly across the mountains to the south. On 
the first mountain Uiey separated, some g(Mng fiuth^ to the 
east and others to the west. This was all learned l<mg after 
the loss. Diligent search was made at the time, but to bo 
purpose. In the spring following the disappearance of Itie 
horses, some dogs brought into the settlement the legi^ and 
other parts of a horse. Suspecting that they mi^t be pairtB 
of those they had lost, they followed the track of ^ dogs, and 
only about sixty rods &om the settlement came J^foa the 
carcass of one. The horse had evidently been dead but a 
few weeks. He had sustained himself, it appeared, during 
the winter on browse, being protected from the cdd by Aose 
immense snow-car^ms which are frequently £»rmed on the 
mountains. The snow had formed an entire ro<;Kf over the 
tops of the thickly-matted trees, leaving the space beneafli 
completely free loid hollow. In one of these snow4ioiises the 
horse had liyed all the winter. Flocks of sheep have be^i 
known to be protected so fir(Mn the cold, coming out healthy 
and in good condition in the spring. 

Most amusmg stories are told of these brothers Em^fy. 
Enoch and Humphrey were their names, the^a^ition of 
which, to this day, will provoke a smile. In their general 
characteristics they differed almost as much as it is possible 
for two individuals to differ. Enoch was frank, open, gen- 
erous and manly in his nature, while Humfdlurey wa$ suUen, 
obstinate and contrary. Humphrey had be^ hayii^. He 
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muA retnnung at the dose of tfao day to his liouse witii a 
hargd hod, which he was drawing with a small joke of oxen. 
On his way was a sharp, steep hdU, whi<^ he was much afraid 
hk oxen would be unable to Burmoont with the load. He 
was modb worried, and it was with ccmsiderable anxiety that 
he reached the foot of the hill. H^*e he accidentally was 
met by one of his neighbors. He had not time to tell him 
his fears before his netghb<Nr luid already said, '^ Mr. Emery, 
yoor cattle will hardly be able to haul diat load up this hill, 
will they ? '* This instantly roused Humphrey's (^position. 
Always differing, he could do no less than diflfer now. Not 
niaing his head, he replied, in his sullen, dogged tone, '^ They 
riiall do it ; " and, plunging the brad into his poor oxen, made 
good his word. 

Though differing so much from each other in their disposi- 
tions, thpse broliiers were uniformly kind an^ attached to each 
other. Thtfj accommodated tibemsdves to th^r seyeral pecu- 
liarities, agremg in all things to agree and disc^ree. The 
expedients of Enoch to muiage Humphrey were many and 
ingemous. 

In the depth rf winter, once, both these broAers, Kring 
near eadi otfier, went into the woods to get out some timber. 
The cold was very intense, aaid, before they could get fidrly 
to work, so as to warm themselves, Humplurey became very 
much chilled. Enoch felt the coM, but not so severely. He 
realized, however, that he needed a fire, and perceived that 
Humj^brey needed it m^e than himself. The first thing for 
them, therefore, was a firp. Having fire-works with him, and 
being most active at the time, Enoch set himself to kindle 
one. But his fire-w<^ks did not work well. He foiled to get 
from them, as soon as he expected, what he sought ; and see- 
ing Humphrey sinking under the cold, and fearing to con- 
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some any more time in trials upon them, lest Humphrey 
should perish before he succeeded, he reeolyed on some othco- 
expedient to warm him. He made appliance to his temper, 
which he knew to be generallj quick and irritable. But &is 
fidled for some time, owing to Humphrey's being so benumbed 
with the cold. At length, however, he succeeded. He was 
roused. Then all diat concerned Enoch was to keep out of 
his way. They ran oyer bushes andstumpsand logs till tiisj 
both dripped with perspiration. 

Hon. John Pendezter came into this town, from Ports- 
mouth, at an early period of its history, and planted himself 
down on the southern part of it bordering Conway. Here he 
spent the rest of his life, living to the advanced age of eighty- 
three years. 

He, together with his wife, made their way to this q>ot 
through many hardships, and endured many after they ar- 
rived at it They came a distance of eighty miles in winter, 
she riding on an old, feeble h(»rse, with a feather-bed under 
her, a child in her arms, and he by her side, hauling his 
household furniture on a hand-sled. Nor was it a well-pre- 
pared home to which they came in this way, — a warm, neat 
house and cultivated lands, — but a forest mainly, and a rude 
cabin. These were all they had to cheer them on the way, 
besides some warm hearts already living near the place of 
their destination ; sudi as they knew would greet their coming. 
And these were enough. Cheered on by them, at length 
they attained the end of their course, husband and &ther, 
wife and child. And here it may be remarked, that thk 
child was cradled in a sap-trough, and ultimately became the 
mother to a class of sons and a daughter, all of whom do 
honor to their parentage ; but one, especially, is a man yery 
distinguished for talent and enterprise. 
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Und^r the labor of these hardy pioneers, the wilderBefn 
arooi^ tbem soon gave place to fruitful fields; and the rode 
cabin was ezdianged for a nice, well-proportioned dwelling- 
house. 

Mr. Pendexter was a plain, earnest man, and for yeurs 
was especially useful, in the region where be lived, as a car- 
penter. We have often seen bim, with crews of men around 
him, in different places, engaged in pr^aring frames for liie 
rearing ; he, with dividers and rule in hand, marking tilie 
W(»rk for them, and they executing it widi mallet and chisel 
and auger. 

We have seen him ofti^ too, when this pr^>aratory w<»rk 
was done, * and the frame was ready for nusing, acting as 
* master in the enterprise. There he stood, in his cherished 
element of life. '^ Men," said he, at the ^oper time, ^^ are 
you ready, all ready?" **Yes," the rei^nse would be, 
^'allreadjr." << Well, then, take h^ up, take he^ up, I 
8&y — bravely, bravely! There she goes, there she goesl 
Now xaan those spy-slK>ve8 well ! Stand to your pick-pdes 
firm ! There she goes ! there she goes ! It 's well done ! weU 
done ! Itock out for the feet of those posts there — see that 
they are entered in their places. There Ae goes again! 
Steady, now, steady, boys — steady ! She is mt)st up. DobH 
throw her over! St^y, boys, steady! steady! steady! 
there she is. All done. Now fasten her there, and make 
her sure." 

Mrs. Pendexter, as we have seen, was the worthy help- 
nieet of such a man as he, braving the hardships of an emi- 
pafcing life, and doing all in her power to make the home of 
his sefection a retreat of quietude and plenty. She Uved to 
a very advanced age — ninety-two ye^rs. Having known hw 
well in our youth, but not havmg seen her for some twenty 
years or more, we made a friendly call Upon her at a certain 
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tiine. She was then near her end, as it proved, confined to 
her bed. As we approached her, in company with her 
jonngest son, who stood at my side, he, perceiying that she 
did not know me, as he suspc^cted &om the beginning she 
would not, said : '^ This is Mr. Willey, mother, who has come 
to see you." " Mr. Willey ! " she replied, " I don't know 
who that is." "It is Mr. Willey," said he again, "the 
minister. Don't you know him ? " " Why, no," she re- 
plied once more, leisurely, " I don't know him," keeping her 
eye on me all the while. " You know his fiither well," said 
he again, " Esq. Samuel Willey. This is his son, that is a 
minister." Still she did n't know me, she said. Then, tak- 
ing the right conception, he said: ''Mother, this is Ben 
Willey, come to see you. You knew him once, when he and 
his sister Hannah used to come and play with Patty and me. 
This broke the spell. Inclining her head to me, and pressing 
my hand still in hers, where it had been from the beginning 
of the interview, she said, with an expression of &ce we shall 
never forget : " 0, yes, now I know him ! How glad I am to 
see you once more ! " Her age, for a moment, seemed to be 
renewed. That appellation, '* Ben Willey," by which we 
were often spoken of familiarly in our youth, was a ray of 
light, playing with thrilling effect across her mind, and 
carrying it along back, over the scenes of her long, eventful 
existence, to earlier times. 

Dover was the nearest market at this time ; and thither the 
settlers were obliged to go for all provisions and necessaries 
not raised on their farms. In winter the journey was more 
easily accomplished than in summer. With snow-shoes and 
a handnsled it was not esteemed a very hard task. In sum- 
mer, however, it was exceedingly difficult and tiresome. 
Bude boats were usually dug out from trees, large enough to 
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hold several hundred weight, and then substituted, at this 
leason of the year, for sleds. The many falls and rapids of 
the Saco made this anything but easy. The heavy boat, 
heavily ladened, had to be carried around each rapid and 
fall i and, in the stillest water, managed with much skill, to 
keep from the many rocks and snag^. 

Frequently, during their absence, the river would rise to 
such a height as to be entirely impassable for days^ The poor 
wives and children were once obliged to live on seven pota- 
toes a day, for many days, until the river fell, and their hus- 
bands could cross. 

Most of the living of the early settlers was the game which 
they captured. Deers and bears, and other smaller animals, 
were almost as common in those times as squirrels now. But 
little powder was used, it being too costly, and difficultly 
obtained. Traps and snares, of many devices and shapes, were 
used in its stead. A description of some of the more common 
may not be uninteresting, as illustrating the ingenuity of our 
fathers. Large steel traps were used by those who could 
afford them ; but a majority of the settlers were too poor. 
The most common was a trap constructed of logs, on the prin- 
ciple of the common box-trap for catchmg mice and squirrels. 
A small log-house is first constructed, complete, with the 
exception of one end. A log door is then fashioned exactly 
to this end, and made to play up and down in grooves cut in 
the logs. Through the opposite end to the door is placed a 
long pole, having the bait on its inner end, and holding by 
its outer end the long pole which runs over the house, and 
raises the door. AH baited, it is left for its prey. The hun- 
gry bear, suspecting evil, advances and retreats many times 
ere he ventures to enter. At length, after due amount of 
smelling and growling, his appetite overcomes his prudence , 
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and cautiously, at first very cautiously, he puts his hea^ 
inside the door. He is not perfectly certain, yet, that there 
is no danger, and would like to get the bait without exposing 
more of his body ; but he cannot do it ; and, after reaching 
and stretching till out of patience, he determines to substitute 
speed for caution, and dashes at the bait with all his might. 
The fierceness with which he seizes the meat shakes the two 
poles from their fastenings ; and down comes the door, leav- 
ing old bruin to lament his folly. 

Another contrivance is to build a house in the same man- 
ner as the preceding, with like walls and covering. But, 
instead of such a door as there used, take timbers- so small 
that they will bend, especially at one end; or, if large 
timbers are deemed best, hew them down so that they will 
yield to pressure at one end ; place these in the ends of the 
house, in such a way that the elastic ends will approach each 
other somewhat, giving them, when all put up, a tunnel 
shape ; the end of those outside farthest apart, and those 
within the house nearer together. Thus constructed, with 
bait put far into the house, the bear will press into the tun- 
nel, the elastic ends of it yielding to the pressure of his body, 
and obtain the bait and the inside of the house. But now 
he has gone too far to retreat; the elastic ends of the timbers 
coming to their natural position, after the pressure of his 
body is taken from them, he is forbidden to return. 

Another mode still for catching him was by means of a 
trap called the figure four. Put together large timbers, by 
passing over them other S5aaller transverse timbers, and 
fasten them together so as to make a large door, heavy enough 
to crush a bear. Put under the door, one side of it, a piece 
of timber answering to the diagonal in the Arabic figure four. 
Then add another, adjusted to this diagonal by a groove, and 
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m e^^Q 9116 of th^i that answers to fhe horizontal part 
of saok figure ; then another, adjusted to both the diagonal 
mi horizontal timbers, l^ a groove, an edge, and what are' 
called gainS; answering to the perpendicular line in such « fig- 
ure. Now put all these together, and jou have a prop for 
the door we have named. When the door is placed on such 
a prop for use, put on the end of the horizontal timber that 
goes under the door the bmt for the bear« Thus arrai^ed, 
when the bear shall take hold of the bait to eat it, he must 
. stand under the door, and, in devouring the bait, he must 
necessarily disarrange the figure, .and bring the covering 
over him down upon his back. 

In the south-east of this town, lying partly within its 
bounds and ps^rtly in Chathapi, rises up one of those huge 
, mountain piles, s.tanding upon the outskirts of the White 
Mountains, and guarding, as it were, the approach to the 
central cluster. Pequawket Mountain is a wonder of itself; 
and, separated from all its companions, is worthy of a jour- 
ney of UMiny hundred miles. It rises up, in the form of a 
pyramid, or perhaps more cone-like, over three thousand 
feety its southern sides, from base to summit, all visible to 
the beholder. The many surrounding . mountains stand out 
from it on its lower sides, leaving it an isolated cone, tower- 
ing up in all its magesty, and revealing its huge bulk in all 
. its gigantic proportions. From the south it is seen nearly as 
soon as Mount Washington, and the view from its summit is 
quite. as extensive, and much more satisfiwAory. A large 
hotel is built upon its highest point, and the cupola, covered 
with tin, is distinctly seen a distance of thirty or forty miles, 
glistening in the rays of the sun. 

Game was very plenty in former days around the base of 
this mountain, and even to this day can be found here if 
14 
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anywhere. If one has the courage to explore the ahnost im- 
penetrable swamps around its base, he cannot fidl to find fine 
shooting and fishing. The many little hidden ponds are the 
&yorite resort of multitudes of wild fowl in their season, and 
eyery secluded brook is overflowing with trout Bears are 
occasionally seen upon its sides, or in its ravines and valleys, 
but are very timid and shy. 

Berries are very plenty, of aU kinds, upon its skies, and, 
in their season, it is the resort of the inhabitants finr many 
miles around. A most exciting scene occurred once, to our 
own knowledge, during one of these berrying excursions. 
It was in the season of blueberries, and a large party had 
gone out, and among them a young lady, a member of 
my own family. The party had wandwed figur up on the 
mountain, where the growth was scantier and smaller. In 
the crevices amidst the rocks, and in the little, secluded 
nooks, lying under the' vast piles of rocks and earth, the ber- 
ries were very large and thick. The party had become much 
scattered, each selecting his own place of picking, and 
designing to come together again at a spring further down 
on the mountain. The young lady I have before mentioned 
had wandered away entirely alone. On one of those big 
moss plats so common, under the lee of an overhanging cli£^ 
she found the berries uncommonly thick and large, and, sus- 
pecting no danger, sat down, and, in her eagerness to ^^rather 
the whole, commenced a most rapid picking. How long she 
thus remained she does not remember ; but, suddenly feel- 
ing something move in her apron, she looked, and in 
her lap was coilM up a monster rattlesnake ! The spiral 
form was already assumed, and, with head erect, almost at 
her very throat, he already was vibrating his huge body, and 
commencing his &tal rattle. Springing, with a piercing ddiek 
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aa she perceived her danger, she threw him maji j feet finna 
her, and fell, unconscious, to the ground. The cry brought 
others immediately to her assistance, and, more dead thai^ 
aliye, she was led &om the spot whidi had been so neajr 
witnessing her death. 

In Uj^r Bartlett, near the old " Hall Stand," so well 
known to travellers, stands a neat little building, known bs 
the '^ Chapel of the Hills." Its ccmception and erection has 
in it much of interest. A party of Boston people, tired of 
the dust and heat of the city, sought rdief up among the 
mountains of New Hampshire. While stopping at the *^ Old 
Crawford House," daily becoming more and more impressed 
with the wonderful works of God around them, and feeling 
their hearts drawn out more, each day, in adoration to so 
great a Being, suddenly the thought occurred to them, What 
is the religious condition of these people around whose habi- 
tations God has so displayed his power and might? On in- 
quiring, they learned that much might yet be done to advance 
their religious interests. An article was prepared by one 
of the party, on the subject, for the Christian Witness, of 
Boston, which met the eye of Mrs. Snow, a warm friend of the 
American Sabbath School Union, and, as special attention had 
been called to the children of the mountains, she offered two, 
hundred dollars to aid in building a Sabbath School Chapel at 
some eligible p<Hnt high up the valley of the Saco. 

Bev. Mr. Souther, an agent of the Union, and an earnest and 
efficient laborer in the cause of Sabbath Schools, immediately 
made known the offer to the people of Upper Bartlett, and 
urged upon them the importance of its acceptance and their 
active cooperation. He labored with much zeal to stimulate 
them to raise the amount necessary to build such a building, 
' and soon saw his labors blessed in the erection of a neat house 
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rf iirorrfiip, every Tray adapted to their wants, and wtidi, in- 
its style, finish and appointments, is exceedingly creditable 
to flieir pabiio spirit. 

Mrs. Snow died two or three months before the chapel 
was completed. Her last act was to direct the payment of 
fifty dollars, oompteting her apprc^riation ; tiiereby showing 
how much her heiirt was enlisted in the matter. "But, 
though dead, she yet spe«*eth." Eloquently she is yet 
speaking to those who visit these hills not to fi)rget the 
spiritual wants of the dwellers among these mountains. Elo- 
quently she is yet pleading with those- inhabitants Aemselves 
to prize highly the privilege which, they already enjoy, 
and to be ever ready for that glwioua voice : 

« Knk down, ye moimtamB ; and ye TaHeyg, rise! 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay! 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, give way! 
The Saviour oomes ! " 

And to the one who may minister within the waHs of thia 
Bttle chapel she appeals most earnestly : 

^* To the yonng, in season yemal, 

Jesus in his grace disclose ; 
As the tree, of life eternal, 

'Neath whose shacle they may repose, 
Yielded fh>m the noontide ray. 
And from evening's tribes of prey ; 
And refreshed with fruit of love. 
And with muao from above." 

The account of the dedication of this chapel we give ia 
Mr. Souther's own words : 
" The dedication took place Jan. 21, 1854. Some ten 
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days preyious, a znissiye reached me, so remarkable for ita 
breyiij and ezplicitness, that I transcribe it: 

'Babiubr, Jan. 7, 1854. 
* To ttkt Bsy. Sam. SouTHnt : 

* Our house is done, and we are going to dedicate it two weeks from 
this dsy, and we want you to attend, without &iL 

• Yours, trnfy, 

'^ The twentieth was stormy. Leaving home in the midst of 
the whirling snow, it seemed exceedingly doubtful whether I 
should be able, the next day, to make my way up our snowy 
yalley in season for the d^cation services. The ministers 
e]q)ected to lead in the exercises &iled ; and when I reached 
the house, at about eleven, a crowded congregation was 
anxiously awaiting what turn a&irs would take. Though 
taken thus unawares, I could not hesitate, when pressed into 
the novel service of preaching the dedication sermon. 
Ps. 122 : 1 — 'I was glad when they said unto me, let us go 
into the house of the Lord' — furnished an appropriate expres- 
sion of my feelings, in being called to aid in setting apart 
this humble edifice to the worship of God, and it was a joyful 
occasion. 

"There, at the foot of the dark gorge from which the Lidian 
recoiled in terror as the abode of the Great Spirit, we had 
met to seek the presence of the God we worshipped, and to 
ask him to make His dwelling-place with us in the house we 
had built. 

" Among these frowning heights around and above us, He 
had often manifested himself in the tempest and the fire. 
We asked that in the house we now consecrated to the min- 
istrations of the word. He would come often by the still, 
14* 
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small voice, that conyinces of sin, and leadeth to repentance 
and fiuth in Jesns. 

^'The fiict was not forgotten that the chapel owed its exist- 
ence to the aflfectionate interest of a picas heart, in the religions 
instmction of children, and we left it in charge of the dw^- 
ers among the mountains, as the gathering point, on God's 
holy day, Bot only for themselves, b^t their children and 
their children's children through successive generatioos." 
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" Prinoes and lords tnaj flourisli^ dr may &de ; 
* « « « 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When onoe destroyed, ean never be supplied." 

LiKB streetg in some yast citj, the hi^ -vralls on eitber 
hand so completely oveziBhadowing them tiiat the son but 
peeps into them in his course, and is gone ; so the yalleTS nm 
round among the many spurs and ranges of tiKse xfionntains, 
into the vast depths of many oTwhich he penetrates not 
deep enough to melt away the winter^s snow. Most of the 
snow in the lowest ravines, it is said, is carried away 1^ the 
little streams which mn tbrou^ them. These thaw oat m 
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the sunshine further ap on the moontains, and, swollen to 
twice their original size, by the melting of the snow in the 
spring, go rushing and foaming through the drifts in the 
ravines. Long, dark caverns are thus formed in many of the 
valleys, one of which we have described in a previous 
thapter. 

Bardett is the plaia, or central square, of this city of 
mountains. Lea£ng into it bom the south is the Saoo 
valley, the Broadway of the mountams. Before reaching 
the bend of the Saco, where it turns so gracefully to the left, 
the little valley of the east branch of Uie Saco runs off to 
the right, separating Dundy and Fequawket Mountains, 
and itself dividing, one branch separating Tin Mountain from 
Double Head, and the other holding in its bosom one of 
those beautiful little sheets of water, so common in this region, 
called Mountain Pond. Into three great sheets this Broad- 
way loses itself in the central plasnu The Ellis river valley 
runs off to the north, itself sending off another valley at 
Jackson, a second square in the city, the Wildcat Brook 
valley. Bocky Branch, starting firom the same point, but 
running fiirther to the south and west of Ellis river, separates 
Iron Mountain from Mount Crawford and Giant's Stairs, 
and ends, at the very foot of the highest peaks, in what is 
called Oakes' Gulf. The Saco valley continues on from its 
turning point in Bartlett at right angles with its former 
course for many miles, when suddenly it turns again short 
roimd to the north, separating the whole vast cluster. 

Jackson, as we have said, is a second plaza, or square, in 
this city of hills. Near* a mile above a little settlement in 
this town, known femiliarly as " Jackson City," is a little 
pond, quite half a mile in length, and about as broad aa it 
is long, where moose formerly resorted in great numbers. 



Flktte led taiffrom all the great vaS^ and Mttle giMtes; 
atod eaxk moTBiiig Jbhe huge num^fs nught Be se^i stalking 
fhiAer te perform their daily ablations. Iji winter, as ia 
dtosimer, ihey Came eaeh maming to bathe, and, breaking the 
Ihick ioe with their feet, phinged fearlessly into the cold 
water. 

Hkotcars-todc advanitage of their habit of resorting daily to 
such places, and would th^e collect in great numb^fs to hunt 
them. like most huge m^onsters, they are not quick-tem^ 
pered, and, until sorely provoked, are very mild and peaceable. 
They shun contests with man and the lesser animals of tilie 
ijteat, and are non-resistants as &r as it is prud^it to be. 
But, once provoked, there is nothing equal to their ire. Woe 
betide the un&rtunate hunter who wounds without killing 
Aem. With terrible wratili they turn upon him. They run 
him down, and, with their monster hoofs, administer such 
ponderous blows, that scarcely an atom of the po<nr fellow is 
left. An early settler in Conway once barely es«^»ed fcom 
the hot ptrrsuit o£ one by climbing into the to|»nait boughs 
aS a tall tree. After every means to bring him down was ex- 
hausted whidi the moose could devise, he took his stand at 
the foot of the tree, and thrcwi^ the whole of a winter's 
night kept the poor man shivering in its top. The speed and 
agihty of these animals are almost incredible. Over 
Sawyer's Bock one qyrang at a leap, and bounded away on 
the other side^ One, passing up the vaUey above the 
" Crawford Hc«»e," during the deep snows of winter, chanced 
to meet a horse and sleigh, containing a ipan a&d his wife* 
One must turn out Yery kindly the moose, perceiving how 
difficult it would be fcnr tt^ man to do it, and not wishing to 
do it himself, jumped ov^ the whole concern, horse, aleig^y- 
man and woman. 
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Not &r from tfak lilde pond 10 a hi^ <2ngg7 l^dge, far up 
whose inaooeflsible side, on a shdf of the .roek, an eagle for 
maay years built her uest, and reared her yoox^. The fieroe 
mother beoame a terror to the region, and many a bold heaii 
has quailed at her scream. Her nest, consisting <rf sticks and 
twigs woren strongly together with rashes, measured more 
than two yards square. Ko hunter dared attack her alone. 

Jackson is rich in mineral resources. Iron ore exists in 
jfMzhaostible quantities on Bald-froe Mountain, between the 
rocky Uanch of the Saco and Ellis riyer in Bartlett, near 
the south line of the town of Jackson. 

Bald-&oe Mountain is composed of granite, having a tew 
dykes of greenstone trap cutting, thrcm^ its midst The 
elevation at which the iron ore occurs is fourteen hundred and 
four feet above the rocky branch of the Saco, and about one 
mile distant One of the veins at the upper opening meas- 
ures thirty-seven feet in width in an east and west, and 
sixteen feet in a north and south, direction. 

The seeond opening, two hundred feet lower down the slope 
of the hill, exposes the ore, maintainii^ the same width. Three 
hundred feet lower down the vein is obsa*ved to narrow, and 
is but ten feet wide; and four hundred feet farther down 
the width increases to fifty-five feet. 

Five hundred and forty-six feet lower still there is a smaU 
(^ning, or cave, twenty feet deep, where the ore narrows 
again. A small quantity of bog iron ore has also be^i dis- 
covered, five miles north from Ghesley's Tavern, m tiie midst 
of the forest ^ 

Near the house of Oaptain J. Trickey occur several dykes 
of greenstone trap, which are so highly charged with carb<^ 
nate oi lime, as to eflbrvesce skongly with acids. 
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On Thorn Mountain occur several yeina of magnetic iron 
ore, which are contained in a kind of granite, confflsting of 
iekpar and qnartz, without anjr mica ; being, so &r as it 
ie(^)ects its minerabgical composition, a porphyry ; bat not 
marked by squares of felspar, like a true porphyritio rock. 

The iron ore is found near the top of tlie mountain, and on 
its western side. The veins are firom a few indies to two 
and a half feet wide. 

Tin ore was trnknown in the United States Snterior to l^e 
discovery in Jackson, and here but feur veins have tlius &r 
been discovered. Here, also, are found phoq)hate of iron, ar- 
seniate of iron, tungstate of manganese and iron, fiuor of 
spar, mispickel, copper pyrites, purple copp^, and a native 
ot^per. 

Jackson is bounded north by unlocated lands, and south 
by Bartlett. '^ It is watered principally by the two branches 
of Ellis river, passing from the north, and uniting on the 
southern border, near Spruce Mountain. The principal 
mountam elevations are Black, Bsld-iBuce, and Thom Moun- 
tains.'* When first settled, this town was called New 
Madbury, from the fact that most of its early settlers came 
from Madbury, in the lower part of the state. It retained 
this name till the year 1800, when it was incorporated by 
the name of Adams. Some years after, it was again changed 
to Jackson, its present name. This was dcme to suit the 
pditics of the times ; all of its voters but one being for Jack- 
son, when the question was wbetker he or Adams should be 
president. 

This town was first settled by Benjamin C!opp. He moved 
iid» it in 1778, and, with his femily, resisted tilie tearrors of 
the wilderness quite twelve years before any otter inhabitant 
moved into it. During ihw time, his hardships and privaticcis 
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BiQirt hftT6 been g^reat. No one cui wdOi owoem ti them 
tale(W he has had some aoqmintance with a forest re^denoe. 
Limg at M^e j^eaent di^ amid a qMurse pcqpalation will .jiot 
giro one s«oh eeooeptions, much less will a reaideuee in a 
city or larger village do it To be surrounded in ej&cj di- 
recti(m by a dense forest, est^ing &r nailes, with no 
xieighbors to iFfhom you might resort in times of want or mk- 
ness — with no one to whom you could fsfosk, tot months, — 
these fiNrm a iKmditien in life, such as those not acquaiiKted 
with tbem can a{>{Nreeiate but pocorly. Mr. Capp knew what 
they were, and was the very man to meet them, beii^ healthy, 
strong and courageous in his nature. His powers of bodily 
endurance were wonderful. They must have been so, or he 
could never have sustained the various hardships and priva- 
tions he ^countered. 

Poor food at best, together with seasons of scarcity for ap- 
tieles of living, such as they were, must have worn him mit 
soon unless be had had what we s^netimes call an ''iron omsti- 
tution." As a specimen, to Ulusferate his powers of bodily 
aidun^^, it is said that he has been known ofiben to go ten 

'miles to mill, with a bushel of com on his shoulders, wd 
never take it oS bom the time he started from his door tSl 
he put it down in the mill« He did the same, too, on his re- 
turn home. And when he stopped to talk with any one by 
the way, he seldom relieved himself of his burdeo. He 
rested with the bag on his shoukters. 

In the year 1790, five other &milies came into this town 
from Madbury, that of Captain Joseph Pinkham, Clement 
Heserve, Jonathan Meserve, John Yoong, and Joseph D. 
Pinkham. Daniel Pinkham, then ten years of age, & 8<m af 
the &st of ihe above named, and the builder of the road, 

' called I^ his nam& the '' Pii^am road/' Ihus desoribe&the 
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moYing of his father and his family from Madbuiy to Jack- 
son: 

" In company with my &ther, mether, two brothers and 
(me sister, I came to the town now called Jackson, the 6th day 
of April, 1790. I was then ten years of age. At that time 
the snow was fiye feet deep on a leyel. There was no road 
from Bardett, about eight miles, and we travelled on the top 
of the snow, which was suflSciently hard to bear us. Our 
entire stock of provisions, household furniture and clothing, 
was drawn upon a hand-sled. 

"I remember one incident, connected with this first trip, 
which shows the- extent to which boys' ingenuity will go to 
avoid labor. We had a hog with us, which constituted our 
entire stock of animals. Thinking that this hog, though 
not very well trained to the harness, might still aflford us 
some aid in getting the sled along, we contrived a harness 
for him, and hitched him on. He worked much better than 
we expected, and, though less fleety than the horse, and less 
powerful than the ox, he did us good and suflScient service. 

"Arrived at our destination, we found the log-house, 
erected the autumn previous, half buried in the snow, and 
had to shovel a hole through to find a door. It had no chim* 
ney, no stove, no floor, and no windows, except the open 
door, or the smoke-hole in the roof. We built a fire-place • 
at one end, of green logs, and replaced theur as often as they 
burned out, till the snow left us, so that we could get rocks 
to supply their place. We had but two chairs, and one bed- 
stead. Thus we lived till the summer opened, when we moved 
the balance of our furniture from Conway, where \re left it 
on first moving to the town." 

Mr. Pinkham says, further, in regard to things generally 
in the town, at the tune his fother moved into it : " At the 
15 
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early period of the settlement of this town, there was much 
poyertj) and great scarcity as to means of living. Some 
fiunilies had cows, and could afford the luxury of milk-por- 
ridge, while others, who had no milk, were obliged to eat 
their porridge without milk, made of water and meal only. 

^* The river afforded trout, and these constituted a large 
portion of the living for a number of families quite a length of 
time. These trout were first dried in the sun, and then 
roasted by the fire. When salt could be had, this .was used 
with them, to give them relish. But often, not only the fish 
and the meat, such as they could get, were cooked and eaten 
without salt, but even porridge was eaten without it. This 
was the best they could do in relation to sustenance. For 
transportation they u6ed only hand-sleds for a nupjber 
of years. For bams they built hovels of tegs covered 
with bisurk. Want and hard labor were familiar to them; but 
hope in the future sustained them, and in time they were 
surrounded with sufficient luxuries of life to make them com- 
fortable and happy." 

Soon after Captain Pinkham, the father of the man giv- 
ing us the above account, moved into this town, an event 
transpired, idear his residence, of thrilling interest. He lived 
near a river. One night he heard, some distance below his 
house, on the river^ what he thought was the hallooing of a 
bear. It resembled that of a man ; but, as it was a time 
when men were seldom abroad, and as bears often halloo 
very much like a man, he thought it was one of these, espe- 
cially as they were plenty in the region. Acting under tins 
impression, he took his gun, and went out to shoot him. 
Coming near to the spot whence the voice sounded, and wish- 
ing not to disturb the bear, he crept softly till he came in 
sight of him, as he supposed, and prepared to fire. Just at 
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this instant he heard a coughing. It was a man he was pre- 
paring to fire at, — a Captain Vere Royce. He was a sur- 
veyor, from Fryburg, come into town to survey some land; 
but, being late in his arrival, and intercepted by the river, 
he went to that point on it where he was first seen, and hal- 
looed for assistance to get across. Waiting for somebody to 
come and aid him in crossing, he escaped the peril to his life 
we have just recited. He coughed at an instant to save 
him from death. 

At an early period in the history of this town, one of those 
terrible tornadoes passed over it, which are occasionally expe- 
rienced in New England. It was so strong that scarcely 
anything could stand before it. Houses and bams were lev- 
elled to the ground, and trees were whirled about in the air like 
sticks. Men and children were caught up and carried along 
by its resistless force for many rods. Unlike most of the 
other violent winds which have passed over New England, 
this took place in the winter. The fearful tornado, which so 
desolated Warner and New London, in 1821, occurred in 
September, and was preceded by some of the hottest weather . 
of the season. During the prevalence of this wind in Jack- 
son a most ludicrous expedient was adopted by one of its 
inhabitants to save his children from being torn from him, 
and borne away on its current. His house had been razed 
by it to the ground. Chairs, beds, bedding, tables and chil- 
dren, were all flying in the wind. Snatching his babes with 
almost superhuman strength from the embraces of the rude 
monster, he thrust their heads between two rails of fence, 
and left them thus secured, and their legs dangling in the 
wind, to look after his other property. The five little chil- 
dren remained fast to their fastening, and, uninjured, out- 
rode the tempest. 
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The hill-sides in this town afford excellent grazing, and 
hundreds of cattle are driven here yearly for pasturing. 
The great number of sheep scattered upon the mountains 
make it the principal place of resort for what bears and 
wolves are yet left among these hills. Occasionally one is 
killed, but rarely. Several years since^ a Mr. Meserve acci- 
dentally came upon one, coiled up under the roots of an up- 
torn tree. His little son, a lad of some eight or ten years, 
was with him, and first espied the monster. The boy could 
not make out what it was, and, much frightened, retreated 
precipitately to his father, exclaiming that he saw something 
under the tree. Trembling through fear, he could only say 
that it looked awful ugly, had great glaring eyes, and that 
he guessed it was the devil. Advancing to see what it was 
that had so frightened his little son, the father saw, rolled up 
under the roots, a large she-bear. He had with him only a 
gun loaded with a small charge of shot for a partridge. 
The prize was, however, too tempting to be lost. He had 
with him a huge jack-knife, which he opened and gave to 
his son to reach him when he should want it. He then 
fired directly into the face of the bear. "The old woman 
didn't like the treatment; but Meserve loaded, and gave 
another dose, when the bear starting to run, he seized his 
knife, jumped on to her back, caught her by the head, threw 
her over, and cut her throat. She was a monstrous beast, 
and so fat she could hardly waddle." 

A Freewill Baptist church was formed in this town in the 
year 1803, which has existed to the present time, and flour- 
ished. Elder Daniel Elkins was its first minister. He was 
an honest, good man, and labored much and successfully for 
the good of the church and town. Nor were his labors con- 
fined to these alone. For years he was a sort of bishop in 
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all the region. In our earlier years we have often seen his 
smiling face, and heard his full, earnest voice at fonerals, 
and on other occasions, in Conway and Bartlett. We re- 
member him, as he appeared at such seasons, very distinctly; 
and if we could put on canvas the exact image of him, such 
as now exists in our minds, we could furnish a portrait of 
him true to life. 

His pretensions to learning were small, and, yet, he seldom 
failed to interest those truly learned, by his honest simplicity 
and meekness. He can hardly be better described than in 
the words of the ancient poet, Chaucer: 

** Benign he was, and wondrous diligent. 
And in adversity fall patient 
« « # « « 

ynde was his parish, and houses fkr asunder. 

But he never fdt nor thought of runs or thunder. 

In sickness and in mischief to visit 

The fiiithftil in his parish much and oft. 

Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff; 

This noble example to his sheep he gave, 

That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught 

Out of the gospel he the words caught. 

And this figure he added yet thereto. 

That if gold rust, what should iron do T 

And if a priest be foul, on whom we trost. 

No wonder if a common man do rost 

Well ought a priest example for to give. 

By his cleanness, how his sheep should live.** 

15* 
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" My own green land foreyer ! 
Lflind of Uie beantlfiil and braye.** 

^' Onb who visits the Conway meadows, sees the original 
of half the pictures that have been shown in our art-rooms 
the last two years. All our landscape painters must try iimr 
hand at that perfect gem of New England scenery. One 
feels, in standing on that green plain, with the music of the 
Saco in hiy ears, hemmed in by the broken lines of its 
guardian ridges, and looking up to the distant summit of 
Mount Washington, that he is not in any county of New 
Hampshire, not in any namable latitude of this rugged earth, 
but in the world of pure beauty — the adytum of the temple 
where God is to be worshipped, as the infinite Artist, in joy." 
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The mountains in Conway, ^d those on her borders, aro 
among the most important thin^ pertaining to her location* 
They help, essentially, to nmke her what she really is, one 
of the most delightful spots on earth. They surround her, 
particularly North Conway, almost a^ entirely as the moun- 
tains surround Jerusalem. To appreciate this fully you have 
but to take a position somewhere on the main road, about 
three miles south of Bartlett, standing with your &ce to the 
north. On your right will stretch up a line of mountains 
from Battl^nake Mountain, situated about south-east, to 
Pequawket or Kearsarge on the north-east. Sweeping 
round from this, you pass over Thom, and Double-head, and 
Black Mountains, till you' come, at length, to the long range 
of the Motes that separate Conway from Upper Bartlett 
From this point you follow them down on your left till you 
come to their terminus, a point in the heavens about south- 
west from where you stand. It is a grand post of observation 
to occupy at any time of the year, but keep it through the 
season, and for majesty and beauty you get a view of scenes 
such as can be obtained scarcely anywhere else. In winter 
you will see a parapet of mountains around you, shorn, in- 
deed, of their summer attractions, but still commanding your 
attention from the naked and unadorned sublimity of their 
appearance. Pequawket will rise up before you, like an old 
sentinel who has stood his post for centuries amidst the many 
lightnings and § tonus that have beat on his defenceless head. 

On either side of him will be his companions, reposing 
soberly and solemnly under their mantle of snow. In spring 
you will see nature in her loveliness — the hill-tops and 
mountain-sides blooming in their greenness ; and especially on 
the smooth, beautiful intervales, skirting along close und^ 
your feet, you will see grasses and flpwers in such abundance 
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as completely to cover the sur&ce of them with their strong 
luxuriance. In summer, you will see the plains and the val- 
leys, less cheerful with swelling buds and blossoms, and fresh 
leaves of trees, and plants, but fragrant with fruit, the corn- 
fields ripening towards the harvest, and the golden wheat- 
fields reddening for the sickle. In autumn, you may see the 
sober, mournful change upon the trees, on the mountain tops 
and sides, the bright green verging to the solemn carmine, 
and almost every other sombre pallid hue of which an Amer- 
ican forest is susceptible. The Rev. T. Starr King thus 
writes to the Boston Transcript, in the fall of 1852 : 

"The only way to appreciate the magnificence of the 
autumnal forest scenery in New England is to observe it on 
the hills. I never before had a conception of its gorgeous- 
ness. The appearance of the mountain-sides, as we wound 
between them and swept by, was as if some omnipotent magic 
had been busy with the landscape. It was hard to assure 
one's self that the cars had not been switched off into fairy land, 
or that our eyes had not been dyed with the hues of the rain- 
bow. No dream could have had more brilliant or fantastic 
drapery. 

" Now we would see acres of the most gaudy yellow heaped 
upon a hill-side ; soon a robe of scarlet and yellow would grace 
the proportions of a stalwart sentinel of the valleys ; here and 
there a rocky and naked giant had thrown a brilliant scarf of 
saffron and gold about his loins and across his shoulders ; and 
frequently a more sober mountain, with aristocratic and un- 
impeachable taste, would stand out, arrayed from chin to feet 
in the richest garb of brown, purple, vermilion, and straw- 
color, tempered by large spots of heavy and Klark evergreen. 
It did not seem possible that all these square miles of gorgeous 
carpeting and brilliant upholstery had been the work of 
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one If eek, and had all been evoked, by the wand of frost, out 
of the monotonous green which June had flung over nature. 
The trees seemed to have bloomed into roses, or rather to be 
each a nosegaj, done up into proper shape, and waiting to be 
plucked for the hand of some brobdignag belle." 

Darby Field says that he ** found ten falls on that (Saco) 
river, to stop boats, and there were thousands of acres of rich 
meadow to Pegwagget (Conway), an Indian town.'' At- 
tracted by the glowing accounts which hunters gave of these 
** rich meadows," settlers early came to Conway from the 
lower towns. The extensive tracts of intervale, from fifty to 
two hundred and twenty rods wide, and extending through 
the entire length of the town, were then covered with a 
thick growth of white pine and maple. Game was nowhere 
80 plenty ; fish and fowl and animals were almost as thick as 
in the jungles of Africa. Settlers came mostly fit)m Durham 
and Lee, following an easterly course until they reached the 
Saco, and then going north guided by the stream. Indian 
villages were thickly scattered along its banks, poor and 
small, however, in comparison with the once flourishing set- 
tlements of the Pequawkets. This tribe had received its 
death-blow, and nothing but deep hatred was left; them, i^ear 
alone prevented them from murdering the hardy pioneers 
following up their beautiful river to take possession of the 
rich hunting-grounds of their fathers. 

The first settlement was made in this town in 1764. 
James and Benjamin Osgood, John Doloff and Ebenezer 
Burbank, were the first settlers. Their hardships in reach- 
ing their northern homes were similar to those we have 
related in the history of most of these towns. One Elijah 
Dinsmore and wife performed the journey in the dead of 
winter, travelling on snow-shoes from Lee, a distance of eighty 
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miles. A huge pack ocmtained aU their foniitare, wUch he 
carried on his bacL They spent their nights in the open air, 
and slept, if they slept at all, upon the ^' cold, cold snow." 

An expedient of the settlers to sustain their strength, dur- 
ing times of great scarcity of proyisicms, is worth noticing. 
A wide strap of some skin was &stened around them; each 
day, as they grew more emaciated and thin, the strap being 
drawn the straiter. Often the buckle was drawn almost to 
the last hole, the wearer anxiously eying and counting the 
number of holes, beyond which was complete prostration. 

One persevering man, named Emery, had actually buckled 
into the last hole, and, hardly able to stand, tottered round, 
expecting on the morrow to be unable to rise. A neighbor, 
in nearly as bad a condition as himself, crept to his door, and 
informed him that a moose was not far from his cabin. The 
poor neighbor himself would have killed him had he had a 
gun. The intelligence brought a little strength to Emery, 
and could his strap be drawn a little tighter Uiey yet might 
live. They cut a new hole, and, with aU their strength, the 
skeleton men tightened the s^ngthening strap. As noiseless 
as a shadow he crept out, and, steadying his aim with great 
effort, killed the moose. Together the two famished men sat 
down to their repast, and before the close of the following day, 
it is said, their straps would hardly reach round them. 

In 1676 the town was granted to Daniel Foster, the 
grantees agreeing to pay one ear of Indian com each annually 
for ten years. Most of the early settlers built their cabins 
on the intervales along the banks of the river. They 
regarded as of little consequence the sudden rises of the 
Saoo until the year 1800, when the " great freshet " taught 
them the folly o[ their course, and drove them back upon the 
high land. Houses and bams were all swept away by this 
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sodden rise of water. Water ran many feet deep oyer the 
wbole wide intervale. On the day following the storm 
honses and bams were seen sailing quietly down die current, 
the cods crowing merrily as they floated on. This storm 
occasioned great loss of property. 

The extAsive growth of maple afforded for many years 
almost ike entire support of the inhabitants. Maple sugar, 
in almost incredible quantities, was yearly manu&ctured. 
These meadows have gradually been cleared of their growth, 
but even to this day orchards of this noble tree may be se^n 
on many of the islands around which rush the waters of 
the turbulent Saco. The operation of makiug the sugar is 
so well described by the authoress of the ** Backwoods of 
Canada," that we extract it in this place : 

" A pole was fixed across two forked stakes strong enough 
to bear the weight of the big kettle. The employment during 
the day was emptying the troughs and chopping wood to 
supply the fires. Li the evening they lit the fires, and began 
boiling down the sap. It was a pretty and picturesque sight 
to see the sugar-boilers, with their bright log-fire among 
the trees, now stirring up the blazing pile, now throwing 
in the liquid, and sthring it down with a big ladle. When 
the fire grew fierce, it boiled and foamed up in the kettle, 
and they had to throw in fresh sap to keep it from running 
over. When the sap begins to thicken into molasses, it is 
brought to the sugar-boiler to be finished. The process 
is simple; it only requires attention in skimming, and 
keeping the mass from boiling over, till it has arrived at 
the sugaring point, which is ascertained by dropping a little 
into cold water. When it is near the proper consistency, 
the kettle or pot becomes fiill of yellow frcrth, that dimples 
and rises in large bubbles from beneath. These throw 
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out pu£ of Steam, and yrhen the molasses is in this stage 
it is nearly converted into sugar. Those if ho pay great 
attention to keeping the liquid free from scum, and under- 
stand the precise sugaring pointj will produce an article 
little if at all inferior to Muscovado." 

Two bear stories illustrate the life of the earlj^inhabitants. 
The first was an encounter with a bear near my fSsither's 
dwelling in Conway ; one which I faintly recollect, and one, 
too, in which my fitther was the principal actor. We give 
this in the language of my eldest brother, who was the son 
referred to in the description : — 

** One night, in the summer of 1800, my fiither was 
waked from his sleep, by the noise of the sheep running furi- 
ously by his house. Sprmging from his bed to a window, 
he discovered, by the light of the moon, an enormous bear 
in close pursuit of them. Calling me instantly, then a boy 
about fourteen years old, we sallied forth with the gun, and 
nothing on but our night-clothes, to pttfsue this fell destroyer. 
By this time the sheep had' made a turn, and were coming 
down toward the house, with the bear at their heels. Secret- 
ing ourselves a moment in a shed back of the house, until 
the sheep had passed, my father sprang forth with his gun. 
Old bruin, stopping to see what his ghostly visitor meant, 
was instantly fired at, and severely wounded. My father and 
myself, with our axes, offered him a closer combat, and he 
readily accepted the challenge. After two or three charges, 
we considered it the better part of valor to retreat to the 
house, which we did, closely pursued by the bear. While 
we were in the house, reloading the gun, the enraged animal 
crept up to the window, near the head of my father's bed. 
My mother, supposing the bear to be on the other side of the 
house, in attempting to look out through the window, put her 
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head witliin a few inches of his nose. On discovering her per- 
ilous situation, she gave one of those piercing female shrieks 
which make the welkin ring, and fell back on the floor. By 
this time we had reloaded the gun, and now issued fordi 
to renew the combat. But, owing to the bad state of the 
powder, we were unable to fire the gun again. Perceiving 
the bear to be gaining strength, and showing signs of an in- 
tention to retreat to the woods, after a few moments' consult- 
ation, we determined to make another desperate effort to kill 
him with our axes. My father, after receiving strong 
assurances that I would stand by kim, approached the bear 
the second time, and drove the axe into his head up to the 
eye, and so finished him." This was a remarkable bear for 
size and boldness. He measured fourteen inches between his 
ears, was nine feet long from his nose to his tail. Though lean, 
he weighed seventy-five pounds a quarter. It was judged 
at the time that, if he had been £a,t, he would have weighed 
six hundred pounds. Instead of travelling in the woods, as 
most do, when he went from place to place, he often travelled 
in the public highway. On the^ very night in which my 
father had the encounter with him, and killed him, he was 
met by a man on horseback, on the main road." 

A mile south of Conway Corner, on the road to Eaton, a 
^all hill rises up very abruptly from a little pond of water. 
An early settler of Albany, a stout, athletic man, was ascend- 
ing this hill one intensely dark night. Near the summit, he 
<^ame suddenly and unawares into the w&rm embrace of a 
hig bear. The bear, more on the alert than himself, had 
snuffed his approach, and, to give him a cordial welcome, 
W risen on her hind legs and spread out her fore ones. 
The man immediately knew his antagonist, and a legular con* 
test in wrestling commenced between the two. The bear 
16 
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livgg^ <^ ^ ^'^'^'^ tripped. By a dexterous trip, he at 
last threw the bear from her feet, and the two went down 
together. The hill was so steep that they conmienced to roll 
over, first one top, and then the other, nothing stopping them 
until they tumbled splash into the pond. Crawling wet out 
of the water, neither felt inclined to renew the contest The 
name of this man was Stephen AUard, a kind, peaceful citi- 
sen, or else certainly tiie neighborhood to him could never 
be an object of desire. 

A yiew of some of the schools of our boyhood so well 
illustrates the difficultieif and privations of the first settlers in 
educating their children, that we can but refer to them. We 
presume other towns might have afibrded instances of as great 
or greater disadvantages than this town; but let Oonway 
speak £br the whole. 

The first that now occurs to us was kept, literally, in a 
small opening in the woods. To reach it, most of the schol- 
ars had always to go in paths cut through the thidc forest, 
and in " bad weather" on sleds drawn by oxen ; and when, 
by such means, they reached the house of instruction, it was 
very poor, and illy adapted to the end for which it was de- 
signed. It was contracted in dimensions, and rude in its 
construction. The walls were built of rough hemlock Ioot, 
grooved together at their ends, and covered with the bark of 
trees, and rude boards. The something that apswered for a 
fire-place and chimney was c<mstructed with poor bricks and 
rocks, together with sticks, laid up so as to form what was 
called a "catting,'' to guide the smdke. It was lighted by 
panes of glass plaped singly in its wall. Bude, however, as 
it was in structure, many a contest in " spelling and cipher- 
ing" has taken place within its walls; and many tears have 
been shed, and bursts of applause shaken the very bark on 
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ks roof, at ilie successful performance of the ^^ Conjurer," 
and " Neighbor Scrapewell." 

Another school, and the last we shall specify, to illustrate 
the general character of schools half a century since, was 
kept, about that time, near the place of mj birth. It was 
kept by a veteran teacher, peculiar in his habits and aspect, 
keen, fearless, and practised in his business. He k^t in a 
boose we shall not describe at great length. In a few words, 
it was ccmtracted in its dimensions, uninTiting in its general 
appearance, and open on its walls and floor, so that both the 
light and the winds of heaven could pass freely through it. 
Under the house the hogs had as free access as the light and 
the winds of heaven had into it above. This was their dier- 
ished place of resort; and they were there, too, every day, 
as regularly as the scholars were to the school. They greatly 
annoyed the teacher, but were as acceptable to most of the 
scholars as they were troublesome to him. Many were the 
scenes of amusem^t, during that school, which took place 
with these hogs. Sometimes, after lying and rolling on the 
ground awhile, grunting and growling as they rooted each 
other's sides, they would rise up, and, brushing along under 
the floor, carry their bristles up through the large cracks 
into plain sight of the scholars. Seeing these, one of them 
would creep along, when the master's eye was turned, and 
give them a sharp puU. Then immediately would come a 
squeal, and after that sharp words from the teacher. '^ Boys ! 
let those hogs alone; mind your studies." For a moment 
they would put their fSaces into their books, and seem content; 
but they wouldn't "stay put." There was a working of 
humor that must be gratified, and now was a good time to 
gratify it Presently the bristles would be seen moving 
along again in tho crack of the floor, and then would foUow 
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another pull, and then immediately another squeal. Now 
would come stronger, sterner words from the teacher. 
"Boys! I say, let those hogs alone. If you don't, I'll 
give it to you!" This, it might seem, would stop them, and 
it did seem to affect them awhile. But still the itching in 
them for fun was not yet allayed. Their fingers worked 
nervously to be hold of those bristles again, and provoke 
another squeal. Nor did they wait long before another op- 
portunity came to indulge their craving. Soon the bristles 
appeared again, and then came another pull, and immedi- 
ately another squeal. Now thhags became more serious, and 
the teacher must put more authority and power into his 
words than he had in either of the preceding cases. " Con- 
sumption, boys ! " — that was the word he often used — " Con- 
sumption, boys ! what do you mean ? If you don't let these 
hogs alone I '11 tan your jackets for you ! I 'U make your 
backs smoke ! " 

The early settlers of Conway, true to the puritan spirit of 
their fitthers, under which they were trained, were not un- 
mindful of religious and moral institutions. They took 
seasonable means toward planting these among them, for the 
benefit of themselves and their descendants after them. 

A Congregational church was formed in this town, Octo- 
ber 28th, 1778, consisting of Timothy Walker, Abiel Love- 
joy, Thomas Russell and Richard Eastman. Soon after its 
formation, Noah Eastman, Abiathar Eastman, with their 
wives and others, were added to it. Rev. Nathaniel Porter, 
D. D., was the first pastor of this church, installed over it 
at the time of its formation. In this relation he labored 
with the church and people for the space of thirty-seven 
years; and tp say that belabored well through many pri- 
vations and hardships, would be saying no more than we 
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ought to say. It is not the place here to attempt any extendec] 
yiew of bis ministerial character. That has been given 
already, better than we can give it in this place. We have 
the opportunity, however, to say a few things respecting him 
here, and our heart would reproach us if we did not say 
them. We knew him well, being for a season his colleague 
in the ministry. And we knew him only to admire him ,* his 
keen, sharp eye, and his sharper intellect ; his salient wit ; 
his original thoughts, exhibited in conversation or writing ; 
and, above all, his manifested regard, in every place, for what 
was the plain teaching and design of the Bible. He was a 
doctor, made such by one of the most discriminating, learned 
institutions in the land. The title was well conferred. He 
deserved it, not because he studied books very extensively, 
but because he read the few choice ones he had carefully ; 
not because he studied classics much, or the &thers, but be- 
cause he studied nature in the forests, in the grand moun- 
tains surrounding him, together with his own heart, and the 
hearts of others, especially in the light of God's revealed 
truth. Doctor Porter was poor through all his li&, often, 
for the want of other lights, writuag his sermons by the blaae 
of pitch knots. In going to his meetings on the Sabbath, 
which were always miles from his home, he generally went, 
in early times especially, on horseback, often &cing a stiff 
north-west wind. The same was true in relation to the fune- 
rals he attended, and his weddings, and his visitings. He never 
knew much about the luxury of an easy carriage. To this 
it may be owing, partly at least, that he lived to so great an 
age — ninety-three years. In the best days of his manhood 
he scarcely ever faikd to impress one with the 9eep penetra- 
tion and force of his mind. Said a preceptor of Eryburg 
Academy once, " I had rather see anything come into my 
16* 
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sdiool tbaa llioee keen, percing eyes,^ referrmg to Doctor 
Forter. ^^Isma&aidof tiiexn.^' This he saSd, not becaose he 
eepecially disliked him^ hut because, in ccsmection with a 
few others, the doctor iras deputed by tlie trustees to visit 
hk school, and correct some of its irregularities. This im- 
preraion had of him, by the preceptor, fixnn a d^t acquaint- 
ance, ironld be deepened by a lai^g^ intercourse idth him. 
His wonM affect yon inth a feeling edmilar to that posseraed 
bj the poet, irfaenhesud, refemugto a ootun pa:BOB, 



** Hi ii a MM tf i^ncvQ aai «H»art aubd, 
Ofwmtmhmt^yfi ivitkaseBnof do^— 
Ab how hb moat empUjj lus powerfal mind — 
That dmM til coolly tzifles from kis fanm, 
Aad bends \sm ■temlj o^o* Us arfenm tsfiks ; 
ThmgiBS|^kifiMfli1i«BcplamtoM«. 
His treackiat via, like a fine-tempered blade. 
With aptarned edge, cleaTee through the beser iron.*' 

A Baptist dinrch was formed in this town, Angost 26th, 
1796. Among their minsstors haTe be^ Richard Bansom 
Smith, &ther of the present May<»' of Boston ; Boswell 
Mears,. and others. 

Here are two Tillages in Conway. C!hatanqne, or Con- 
way Comer, is a small Tillage situated near the junction of 
the Saco and Swift riTers. It commands a fine prospect of 
Mount Washington and the other White Mountains, which 
are distinctly seen up the Talley of the Saco. A qjendid 
and capacious hotel, called the " Conway House," has re- 
cently been opened here. It is nnder the diarge of Mr. 
Eastman. It is not surpassed by any hotel in the state. 

Korth Conway, ^Te miles furtiier north, is pleasantly situ- 
ated near the bniutiful intervales of the Saco. Many &mi- 
lies resort to this Tillage, in order to aToid the noise, bnstle 
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and expense of the large hotel. This village is also the 
&Torite resort for artists. Pequawket Mountain is ascended 
irom this place. There are several fine hotels. On the 
western bank of the Saco, opposite North Conway, are two 
very high mountain ledges. The most northerly, sometimes 
called '^Hart's Looking-glass," rises up about perpendicular 
six hundred and fifty feet. The other is nine hundred 
and fifty feet high. . They stand on a level fine plain, and 
rise up so abruptly that you can ride to their very base. 
One of them is so interspersed with white quartz and bushes, 
as to present the illusion of a white horse ascending its side. 
Hence it is known as the ^^ White Horse Ledge." 

" One cannot help being struck, at North Conway, with 
its capacity of improvement. ' It might be made as lovely a 
spot as it is possible for this planet to hold. If some duke 
or merchant prince, with his unlimited income, could put 
the resources of landscape taste upon it, gem it with cottages, 
hedge ofi* the farms upon the meadows, span the road with 
elms, cultivate the border hills as £ur up as there is good soil, 
the'village might be mada a new Eden. Or even if the in- 
habitants would consent to remove their bams from the most 
si^tly places, tear down the fences from the intervale, and 
sod the sandy banks that fret and heat the eye on a sultry 
day when it turns towards the cool verdure below, the gen- 
eral effect would be vastly better. The beauty of the place 
is measured by the fact that people so seldom notice the 
entire lack of everything like taste which is shown in the 
arrangement of the houses and grounds. 

On the boundary between Conway and Bartlett, near the 
homestead of my &ther, on the high bank overlooking the 
intervale and the Saco, is the burying-place of my family. 
Here rest the remains of the bodies of mf brother's family 
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reoovered firom the avalanche. In one wide grave they sleep, 
— &ther, and mother, and two children. Three yet sleep 
among the rains of the storm. A broad stone near the en- 
trance of the yard marks their resting-place. The following 
are the names of those destroyed 

Samuel Willey, jr., aged 

Polly L. Willey, 



Elim Ann, 
Jeremiah L. 
Martha 6., 
Elbridge G., 
Sally, 

David Nickerson, 
David Allen, 
Two first, parents; five next, children ; 



The three first and three last have been found. 



88 
85 
18 
11 

9 

7 

5 
21 
87 
two last, hired men. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FRYBURG. 

THE IMPOBTAHOE OW tBTBUBG IN MAXLY tIMlS. — THE ORAITF 0? TOWN TO 
GEN. FBTB. — CONDITIONS OF THE GRANT. — FIB8T 8ETTLEB8. — THEIR 
HARDSHIPS. — OUTER PEABODT. — INDIANS. — SABATIS. — ENCOUNTER 
WITH A CATAMOUNT. — LOVE OF THE WATER. — INDIANS* LOTE FOR MR. 
FSSSENDEN. — OLD PHILIP. — FRTBURG. — EXPEDITION TO SHELBURNB.— 
FRTBURG ACADEBIT. — BUILDINGS. »- PRECEPTORS. — PAUL LANGDON. — <• 
DANIEL WEBSTER. — AMOS J. COOK. — REV. WILLIAM FESSBNDEN. — MA- 
RION LTLE HURD. 



** Where the hunter of deer and the warrior trod." 

Frtbttrg was, in early times, tbe principal, and, in &.ct, 
the only village of the White Mountains. It was, for long 
years, the centre whence came all the &shions, and to which 
tended all the trade. Its favorable situation, in respect to 
the seaboard towns, and the rapidity with which the village 
grew, gave it great prominence in its early days. Every neigh- 
borhood and settlement sent its representatives, weekly, to 
the village, to trade, and its one long street was then a busy 
scene of bustle and activity. Unlike most of our villages, it 
sprang up, in a comparatively few years, to its full size. It 
stands on a broad, level plain, slightly elevated above the 
intervales of the Saco, which encloses it in one ^f its huge 
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folds. On a broad, strai^t, beaotiftil sheet the Tillage k 
principaUy built 

The '' old ProYince of Maine," says IK^lliamscm, the 
king had no right to give awaj. Bat, in violation of all 
right, he did give to Gen. Joseph Frye a grant of land since 
called Fryborg, from its grantee. Gen. Fiye had been an 
officer in the king's army, and reoeired tli^ grant in C(mi- 
siderationof his gallant deeds on the fitmtaers. Hehadbe^i 
at Fort William Henry, and esci^>ed, with the gallant 
Mcmro, the fearfdl carnage which cast such a stain Ufoa the 
honor of M<»tcalm. He was an <Acer m eon»Band of a 
company, and, it has J[>een fidntly hinted, opposed the sur- 
render of the fort On his return he was presented with an 
degant siher-mounted sword and tankard. 

The grant was made m the year 1T62. ^le conditkms €i 
the grant were that he should giye bond to the province 
treasurer to have the township settled with sixty good &mi- 
lies, each of which should have built, within the term of 
five years, a good house, twenty feet by eighteen, and seven 
feet stud, and have cleared seven acres for pasturage or till- 
age. He should reserve one sixty^fourth of the township for 
the first Protestant minister, one sixty-fourth for a parson- 
age forever, one sixty-fourth for a school fund forev^, one 
sixty-fourth for Harvard GoU^ forever. A Protestant min- 
ister was to be settled in the township within ten years. 

The first settler was a Mr. Nathaniel Smith, a sort of 
squatter^ led hitherof his own free will and inclination. His 
cal»n was reared, and his fomily moved into it the year suc- 
ceeding the grant, in the summer of 1763. In the &11 of 
this year, influenced by the glowing representations of Gen. 
Frye, came Samuel Osgood, Moses Ames, John Evans, and 
Jedediah Spring, from Concord, N. H. << Their path/' 
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sayft a true flon <^ Frjburg, ,<^ uras tinrongh the woods for 
shdy or seventy miles. For diis dit^ance no fiieiuilj house 
of entertainment oa i^e way, m whi(^ to rest their weary 
Umbs, or satisfy the demands of a{]|>etite — no^ not even the 
hat of an humble peasant could be seen. 

These were they who enooimt^ed the hardships, the 
fatigues, the sufferings, the losses attendant on the first set- 
tlers of a IflOid so remote ^rom the benefits of knowledge and 
refinement — who enjoyed the fruits of fri^oMbhip evea in 
soeiety so narrow in its bounds*-— idio established themselves 
iH the bosom of an extensive wilderness, and comtitnted the 
first civil family on its desolate plain. 

In thk rom^itic retreat, firom tiiese small beghmings, a 
beautiful village has arisen ; and the population of it nsxi the 
surrounding country has been beyond calculation. To ikwe 
venerable fathers, tiierefore, 

" Patient of toil ; serene amidst alarms ; 
Inflexible in faith ; inyincible in arms ; '' 

to those wordiy matrons, who, with herwc courage, and 
fortitude of soul, set harcyiips and dangers at defiance, who 
raised with t^d^, fostmng care, a race of hardy sons; to 
tiidr spirit o! patriotism are we indebted, next to Divine 
Providence, fw the enjoyment of this goodly land. 

The nes^est whiie ne^hbors whom they, for a long time, 
had, were at Saco ; and, evwi with those there were no 
Bseans <^ communication. Sanford was their place of resort 
to obtain these articles of neoesuty which they could not 
fiwego; and this was nearly sixty miles off. The only mode 
<rf conveyance wws on horses, and their guides were the 
marked trees of the forest If there oar &lheni were 
paitalied wiA ^hrouih, the saUying spring^woukl skke their 
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thirst. If their stomachs craved food, the cold luocheon 
of beef or venison would satisfy the appetite. If their 
weary limbs d^oaanded repose, the moist ground was the 
bed (m which it was sought, and on which it was usually 
found. 

After the settlement began, the town settled very raf^dly. 
Among the long list of proprietors, we find the name of that 
almost ubiquitous person, Oliver Peabody, who seems to 
have had a hand in settling most of the towns in this region. 
A deed of rights of two sixly-fourths he obtained ; one 
sixty-fourdi better off than most of those who helped to 
settle only this town. 

This was a &vorite resort of the Indians ; and, for many 
years after the dispersion of the Pequawket tribe, solitary 
members continued to linger around their old home. OM 
Philip, Sabatis, Tom Hegon, and Swarson, are- familiar 
names with the old people yet. Sabatis was a great* fiivor- 
ite with the whites, and many are the stories yet told of him. 
A little cross, we think, at times, perhaps when in liquor ; 
for we have heard it said that sometimes he had to sleep out 
doors. The old man was a hydropathist, and always slept 
on such occasions with his feet in water. He was a little 
timid withal, and the sudden appearance of any wild animal 
when alone, especially during the last years of his life, 
would set his teeth to chattering quite merrily. A catamount 
caused him a dreadful fright; the adventure with which he 
chattered off in broken English to every one who would listen 
to his story. The huge fellow lay couched in a tree, and the 
first that Sabatis saw was his fierce eyeballs glaring fall 
upon him. ^'Me hold up the gun," said he; ''but me 
tremble so, afraid to fire ; me take the gun down. Then 
me try it again. Hold up, but still tremble so, afraid to fire. 
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Afraid the gun woold ftot go; or j if it did go, that I 
should n't hit So me greatly troubled about it. Afraid t^ 
go away and leave her, cause then she jump on me ; so must 
fire, or be killed. Dreadfully troubled; so me try it. By 
mi by, hold up the gun little more steady; not so much 
tremble. Then I more steady, and fire. Catamount drop. 
She no come upon me." 

Ani)ther of his hydropathic tricks was swimming among 
the cakes of ice, as they came down the Saco in the cold 
waters of the spring, diving among them, and coming up 
crying, " See otter ! See otter ! " The boys admired old 
Sabatis. 

The Rev. Mr. Fessenden was very popular wi);b the 
Indians. His son says he has seen a dozen cooking their 
meat in his Other's fire-f^ce at once. 

** His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid th^ watiderings, but relieved their pain.*' 

Majc»r Rogers was aided in his expedition against St. 
Francis by old Kiilip, and by the few Pequawkets, of whom 
be was chief. During that expedition, two little Indian boys 
were captured by Philip and his Indians, one of whom was 
named Sabatas, the same probably referred to above. Old 
Philip joined the American army during the revolution, * 
saying '^he was a whig Indian.'^ Swanson, a companion 
of Philip, was of such service to tibie American cause, that 
he was {^resented with an elegant sword. 

At the time of the " Shelbume massacre," which we have 
^Ym at length in the chapters on Shelbume and Segar's 
narnktive, wh^i the settlers seined just on the eve of beiog 
all butchered by the savages, a man was dispatched to Fry- 
hxutg in hot haste ft>r assistance. iN^obly did the gallant 
17 
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little settlement respond to the call. ^Rie messenger arrived 
at Frjburg a little past noon; immediately two men 
jhonnted their horses, and, proceeding np both banks of the 
Saco, summoned all the men, with their gnns, to repair at 
once to the house of one Nathaniel Walker. Quickly they 
assembled, and learned from the messenger the terrible &te 
which seemed pending over their neighbors. When the call 
was made for volunteers to march at once to their assistance, 
thirty brave men stepped forward — thirty brave men, but 
in no condition to undertake such an expedition. Many of 
them were barefooted, some bareheaded, and a few nearly as 
destitute of clothing as the foe they desig&od to encounter. 
Before nightfall, however, the thirty men Wj?e all armed and 
equipped, and comfortably prepared for tha march. In long 
Indian file they marched, Sabatis, the guirlo, leading the way, 
followed by the commander, Stephen Firmrington, on horse- 
back. Nathaniel Walker, junior office; of the expedition, 
himself on horseback, brought up the P3ar of the long file. 
Just after dark they forded the Saco, nome two miles above 
the village, and, bidding adieu to ti&r/ir friends, struck out 
.into the wilderness. As the sun rose over Bethel Hill tiie 
following morning, they reached the house of Capt. Twitch- 
ell. Sabatis had already discovered the Indian trail. Stop- 
ping but a few moments at Capt. T-titchell's for food, they 
immediately commenced their pursu'.t of the savages. 

The Indians had the start of them more than twelve hours ; 
how they had employed these hours may be learned from 
Segar's Narrative. 

By the aid of Sabatis, who conld track them where ^ 
whites could see no traces whate Mr, the party followed ttd 
Indians, till, coming to a rocky i >1, even old Sabat» was ai 
&ult. ''Me find um quick," s I the Indian, and starook 
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tomA the hilL Here they met Clark, whom the Indians 
bad permitted to return, on condition that he should stop 
any party of whites who might pursue them, by representing 
the determination of the Indians to kill the prisoners as soon 
as they should find any party in pursuit. 

But the men would not be persuaded ; their blood was up^ 
and, though Clark told them they could not reach the In- 
dians till every prisoner was slain, they would not yield. 

The party, old Sabatis haying found the track, pushed on. 
They soon found the piece of spruce bark pegged on to a 
hemlock tree, to which Segar has thus referred : 

" Here an Indian pulled off some spruce bark, untied my 
hands, and told me to write that, if ever we were overtaken 
by Americans, they, the Indians, would kill the prisoners. 
This bark he stucl^ on a tree, and then bound my hands 
again." 

Still, Captain Farrington was for passing on, but at length 
yielded to the unanimous voice of the men, who voted to 
return. " We came back," says one of the company, " bur- 
i^ poor Pettingill, staid over night at Bethel, and the next 
day returned to Fryburg." 

What a truly heroic expedition, when we consider the cir- 
cumstances ! A little settlement, less than twenty years 
of age, fifty miles in the forest, that had already spared the 
flower of its strength for the army, gathers, in less than 
Ite-lf a day's notice, a corps of thirty men. This little band 
plunges into the woods at nightfall, and, after a hard night's 
march, follows the trail of a wily, savage foe, that has 
nmrked his track with devastation and blood, and are per- 
Wiaded to give up the pursuit only when convinced that it 
will be an injury rather than a benefit to those whom they 
would succor. 
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" In November, 1791, a grammar-school was established 
in Fryburg, which, in February, 1792, was incorporated with 
academic privileges, and endowed by the legislature of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts with twelve thousand acres 
of land. By the vigilance and instrumentality of the trustees, 
these lands have become productive, and the funds thus arising 
secured, in most instances, according to human calculation, 
beyond a possibility of failure, including the tuition of the 
students, give an annual interest of nine hundred dollars." 

The first building was but little larger, or of much higher 
finish, than the ordinary school-houses of the times. After 
that, a more costly, spacious, and fitting structure was reared. 
This stood quite a long season, but at length, some ten years 
ago, was burnt down. Near the spot where this stood there 
is now a building, reared at great expense, not inferior in any 
respect to its predecessor, perhaps superior on the whole, 
which we hope will remain for a long time to come the light 
and ornament of the place where it stands. 

The first preceptor of Fryburg Academy was Paul Lang- 
don, son of Doctor Samuel Langdon, once president of 
Harvard University. He was a good scholar, and graduated 
with the highest honors of that ancient and learned institu- 
tion. Few ever left it leaving behind them a higher 
reputation for intellect and mental acquirements. He bid 
&ir to mark a brilliant course in life. But things that 
promise most in the outset do not always succeed best in the 
end. The destroyer often lingers around the fairest flower 
in our gardens. It was so in his case. The habit of drink- 
ing freely intoxicating drinks, formed in early life, darkened 
his worldly prospects, and checked his opening career of 
greatness. This was his easily-besetting sin, beguiling him 
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m his professional course, and one bat for which he might 
have filled as splendid a page in history as any other man. 

Soon after leaving college he was induced to go and take 
charge of Fryburg Academy, his friends hoping, by remov- 
ing him &om the temptations of Portsmouth to such a quiet 
retreat as Fryburg, to break up this habit. But he disap- 
pointed them. He found rum in Fryburg, as he had in 
Portsmouth and Cambridge, and drank it. This rendered 
him unfit, at times especially, for the proper management 
of his school. The trustees of the Academy for a long time 
bore with him, and sought to save him by counsel and admo- 
nition ; but all to no purpose. At length, after many trials, 
when forbearance ceased to be a virtue, they discharged him. 
After this he occasionally taught public town-schools in the 
vicinity of Fryburg. He was employed on condition that 
he should drink only a certain quantity of spirits per day. 
This was dealt out to him by his employers, and he assented 
to it all cheerfully. He was willing to be in the hands of 
others, knowing that he was not capable of governing him- 
self It was in one of these schools that I first became 
acquainted with him, and acquired all the knowledge of him. 
by personal intercourse, I ever had. I never saw him 
after that school closed; but, during that school, I acquired 
impressions of him, as a teacher and a man, such as tune 
never can efface. These were all of the happiest character. 
Even his occasionally leaning to folly cannot essentially 
darken them, more especially because he never justified him- 
self in any errings from this source, but always lamented 
them. His manner and spirit as an instructor were such as 
to make almost every one admire him. Many times, as he has 
stood over me while reciting some lessons, have I felt the magic 
of his tone and action. His deep, earnest breathing I can 
17* 
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now seem almost to hear. His long fore-finger, he used to 
flaj, humorously, had a good deal of Latin and Greek in it ; 
and the manner he used it certainly gave force to the remark. 
It did seem to me that the presence of that fore-finger aided 
me in mj recitations. 

Mr. Langdon, through most of his life, with a large &m- 
ilj on his hands, struggled hard with poverty. At lengtb 
his sons grew up, and, going into successful business, fur- 
nished him with a plentiful home in the state of New York. 
Thither he removed from Fryburg, near the close of his 
life, reforming entirely his habit of drinking ; and, professing 
religion, he died, after a few years, under its inspiring con- 
solations. 

Daniel Webster succeeded him in the Academy, though rrot 
immediately, where he taught nine months. Of him we 
need say but little here, as the world is full of his fiune. 
That little shall be that, comparatively, his success as a 
teacher was much inferior to that in the law and in the 
forum. He was eminent in the latter sphere, but just re- 
spectable in the former. If he had pursued the business 
of instructing, and made it the main occupation of his life, 
we should probably never have heard of him much beyond 
the precincts of the school-room. 

Amos J. Cook was his successor. He continued in the 
place of preceptor for years. Under his care the Academy 
grew in reputation and numbers ; it drew in scholars from 
a wide circle of towns. When we first entered it, fifty years 
ago, there were scholars in it from all the larger towns on 
the nearest seaboard. 

Mr. Cook was a good man. Some prize smart men veiy 
much ; they think it a great thing to say of a man, he is 
shrewd in his movements. And, indeed, these are not unim- 
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portant qualities in s person. But, if we must make distine- 
tions in the traits of a man's character, or give prominence 
to any of them, let it be one of a moral, solid nature. If 
the question be. Shall we look merely for smartness or good- 
ness in a man? we say, gire ns goodness. Now, Mr. Co<A 
was not at all deficient in proper smartness or intellect; he 
had enough of these to make him a good teacher. The dis- 
tmguishing thing about him, however, was goodness ; we do 
hot say perfection of character, — one entirely free from 
ttioral infirmity or weakness, — but prevailing conformance 
to the rules of moral rectitude in conduct and feelmg. He 
always carried about with him an apparent deep r^ard for 
whal was due to God and his fellows. We never saw him 
but when reverence to the one and kindness to Ihe others 
were clearly marked on his fiice ; and we never heard any- 
Ihing of him but what indicated a deeply kind and forgiving 
disposition of soul. 

In October, 1774, the Rev. William Fessenden was invited 
to settle in the town; the invitation was accepted, and, in 
October, 1775, he was ordained to the work of the ministry. 
This good man, says a correspondent, continued for many 
years in a happy union with his people. When he became 
the minister of Fryburg the town was new, with but few 
ii^habitants, and the most of these in indigent circumstances. 
The sum agreed nipon as a compensation for his services was 
small — less, I think, than two hundred dollars per annum ; 
and this pittance, in consequence of the poverty incident to 
the people of a new settlement, was never promptly or fully 
paid. With a young and increasing family depending upon 
tim for food and raiment, the first years of his ministry were 
years of severe toil, hardship; and privation. He cleared 
^ cultivated a little farm, and studied his sermons* as best 
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he oonld, while his hinds were employed in procuring means 
of subsistence for his household, and in hours which should 
haye been given to sleep. His librarj at this time was small 
indeed, consisting of the Bible, and perhaps a Tolume or two 
of theology and history. I think it might all haye been 
carried in a common-sized satchel 

The book of Inspuration he daily and carefully studied, 
and fipom it learned his theology, and drew most of the argu- 
ments and illustrations which he used to establish and elu- 
cidate the truths which he inculcated in his public discourses, 
As a speaker, his manner was dignified and graceful, his 
yoice dear, commanding, and musical 

He was courageous, energetic, and persevering. I think 
the most prominent traits of his character were benevcdence, 
integrity, and frankness. He was generous almost to a &ult 
He ever kept open doors, and always bade a hearty welcome 
to all the hospitalities he was able to fumi^; not merely to 
acquaintances and friends, but to the stranger and passing 
traveller, and all who sought a temporary asylum under his 
roof 

"The long-xemembered boggir was his guest. 
Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire and talked the night away." 

Our Sunday school libraries contain the life of a little 
girl, daughter of the present minister of Fryburg, and a 
native of this town. Marion Lyle Hurd is the most won- 
derful instance of precocious development on record. Though 
but four years and twenty-one days old when she died, her 
conversation and deportment were more like that of one four* 
teen, than one so young. The books of her library were the 
following, as given by her father, near the commencement of 
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her fourth year. "They were a Bible and Testasient, 
Ghild's Book on Bepentance, Life of Moses, Family Hymns, 
Union Hymns, Daily Food, Lessons for Sabbatii Schools, 
Henry Milner, Watts' Divine Songs, Nathan W. Dicker- 
man, Todd's Lectures to Children, and Pilgrim's IVogress." 
These, wiA her rarHma other books, were kept during the day 
in one part of the room in which she slept, and in the midst of 
tiiem she passed hours daily ; and at night she would carefully 
gather them up in her boxes, and place them beside her bed. 

She began to compare ideas in her mind obtained from her 
reading; to exercise the reasoning faculties, and to make 
inferences ; and often did her countenance indicate a reflect- 
ing and thoughtful state of mind. Sometimes it was said to 
her, " Tell me of what you are thinking." Once, observing 
her in this state of mind, the question was put, " Marion, 
what are you thinking about ? " 

"lam thinking," she said, '^ whether the angels have 
wings ! " 

"Well, what do you think of it?" 

"I thiok they have; for Apollyon, who fought with 
Christian, had wings; and, if wicked angels have wings 
to do hurt with, good ones must have, to do good with." 

Passages innumerable might be quoted, showing her re- 
markable maturity ; but one more must suflSce. 

Her reading and love of poetry, probably, led Marion to 
attempt clothing her own thoughts in a kind of poetic dress. 
This she began to do. Sometimes, at the table, she would 
utter one or two lines, and then, covering her face, would 
say, 

" John is laughing at me." 

This she could not endure. Very frequently the other 
children would say to us 
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<^ Hark ! hark ! hear Marion'e rhymes." 

Some of these are still remembered; and, to show the 
operaticms of her mind, and the mental e&rts she was putting 
forth daring the last month of her life, we give you an ex- 
ample or two. 

Marion, at times, anticipated the retom of summer, when 
she could go out and gather flowers, and wished that the 
winter was over, asking how long before the spring and the 
birds would come. On one of these occasicms she said : 

<< By and by the spring will come. 

And flowers again will bloom ; 

To the woods and fields I *11 run. 

And gather flowers till noon." 

The following was addressed to her doll : 

« My darling little miss. 

How good yon 've been to-day ; 
I '11 give you a sweet good kiss. 
And lay yon snug away." 

Reference has been made to the strong attachment Maricm 
felt toward those little girls who were her companions at 
school ; and to be separated so much from their society, as 
she necessarily was in winter, was a painful sacrifice to her 
feelings. Often, the last winter, would she amuse herself 
by weaving their names into rhyme ; and, in her way, sing- 
ing them over, as she was engaged among her books and 
playthings. The following are productions of this kind : 

«« Anna, Sarah, Abby, 
And dear Louisa too ; 
Who haye been in to-day. 
To ask me how I do ; 
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I send my loTe to 7011, 

This cold and irintry day ) 
'Tis fidthfiil loye and true. 

Twill never die away. 

For yoiL I make this song ; 

With me to school you went ; 
And fkst we ran along, — 

On learning we were bent. 

I've preUy things to see. 

And many things to say ; 
80 come and visit me 

When mothers come to pray ! ** 



CHAPTER XV. 
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" Nor, Lovewell, was thy memory forgot. 

Who through the trackless wild thy heroes led. 

Death and the dreadful torture heeding not, 
Mightst thou thy heart-blood for thy country shed. 
And serve her living, honor her when dead. 

O, Loyewell ! Loyewell ! nature's self shall die. 
And o'er her ashes be her requiem said. 

Before New Hampshire pass thy story by. 

Without a note of praise, without a pitying eye." 

Standing upon the summit of Pequawket Mountain, one 
beholds in the south-east, and apparently but a short distance 
from the base of the mountain, the beautiful village of Fry- 
burg, encircled by the circuitous windings of the Saco. 
Directly beyond, and in the immediate neighborhood of the 
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village, lies Loyewell's Pond, the scene of one of the 
bloodiest combats in the Indian history of New England. 

It is a nnall pond, embosomed amid slightly elevated hills, 
and with thickly wooded shores. It contains two or three 
islands, and the quiet stillness of its waters but little reminds 
you of the terrible encounter which once took place upon its 
borders. 

Throughout the year 1724 the Indiai^ had been more 
than commonly bold and savage. The more exposed settle- 
ments were in constant alarm and excitement, bom their 
almost daily dejuredaticms and barbaroT]» massacres. The 
Massachusetts General Court, startled by the sad reports 
which were continually being brou^t to them, had passed 
a bill, offering a bounty of JSIOO f<M: evwy Indian's scaJp. 

Dunstable, (me of the border towns of Massachusetts, was 
mueh exposed, and had suSered greatly from the attacks of 
the Indians. In September of this year, the Indians had 
carried away two men, and killed nine of the ten men who 
had gone out in search of the missing ones. Farwell, who 
afterward accompanied Lovewell on his expedition to Fry- 
burg, was the only one of his company of ten who escaped 
with his life. Among the numerous expeditions &om this 
town, those ccMnmanded by one Captain John Lovewell seem 
to be the most suecessfiil. 

"In December," succeeding the Septwnber above, "he 
made an expedition, with a few followers, to the north-east of 
Winnipiseogee Lake, in which he killed one, and took another 
prisoner. For these he received the bounty offered by govern- 
ment." But the most important excursion that Lovewell 
made, previous to the one to Fryburg, in which he was 
killed, was that to the head of Salmon Falls river, now 
Wakefield, in New Hampshire, in February, 1725. Of 
18 
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this, Drake says : " With forty men, he came upon a small 
company of ten Indians, who were asleep by their fires, and, 
by stationing his men advantageously, he killed all of them. 
This bloody deed was performed near the shore of a pond, 
which has ever since borne the name of LovewelFs Pond. 
After taking oflF their scalps, these forty warriors marched to 
Boston in great triumph, with the ten scalps extended upon 
hoops displayed in the Indian manner, for which they re- 
ceived JEIOOO. This exploit was the more lauded, as it was 
supposed that these ten Indians were upon an expedition 
against the English upon the firontiers ; having new guns, 
much ammunition, and spare blankets and moccasons, to ac- 
commodate captives. This, however, was mere conjecture ; 
and whether they had killed friends or enemies was not 
quite so certain as that they had killed Indians." 

The last and most memorable expedition, commanded by 
Captain Lovewell, left Dunstable on Friday, April 16th, 
1725, to attack the Pequawket tribe at their home on the 
Saco. He had in his command forty-six men, volunteered 
fix)m the adjoining towns. It was an arduous and perilous 
undertaking; and it has been truly remarked by an old 
vrriter, that " to attempt a march of more than one hundred 
miles into the wilderness, where not a friendly hut or civil- 
ized inhabitant were to be met with — where savages and 
wolves were 'lords of the soil' — where 'dangers prest on 
every side,' was a desperate adventure, reserved for the 
daring spirit of an intrepid Lovewell. Though he fell in the 
contest, he opened a road into a wide-extended country, rich 
in soil, healthy in climate; and pointed the way to the 
settlement and civilization of this pleasant and populous 
country." 
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They proceeded up the Merrimack toward Winnipiseogee, 
the direction Lovewell had taken the preceding winter. 
They were but a short distance from Dunstable when Toby 
was suddenly taken sick. He was a valuable member, and 
could hardly be spared. To return, however, and wait his 
recovery, or for him to go on, were equally impossible. He was 
accordingly dismissed, and with great reluctance returned. 
At the mouth of the Contoocook river, near Duston's Island, 
Mr. William Cummins and a relative of his were dismissed 
and returned. Mr. Cummins had been wounded som0 time 
previous by the Indians, and the long and wearisome march 
had so inflamed the wound as to make it impossible for him 
to proceed. From the grounds of the powerful Pennacook, 
their route lay to the north-east, and the next we learn of them 
is on the shores of Ossipee Pond. Here Mr. Benjamin 
Kidder, of Nutfield, was taken sick, and they halted while 
they could construct a shelter for him till their return. They 
built a small fort for "a retreat in case of emergency, and to 
serve as a deposit of part of their provisions, of which they 
disencumbered themselves before leaving it." Here they left 
the doctor, a sergeant, and seven other men, to take care of 
Kidder. Their company was now reduced to thirty-four; 
all brave men, except one, who, in the language of the Rev. 
Mr. Symmes, '*ran from them at the beginning of the en- 
gagement, and sneaked back to the fort, and whose name is 
unworthy of being transmitted to posterity." These are the 
names of those brave fellows, who boldly and successfully 
contended with more than twice their number, viz. : — 

Captain John Lovewell, Lieutenant Josiah Farwell, Lieu- 
tenant Jonathan Bobbins, Ensign John Harwood, Sergeant 
l^oah Johnson, Robert Usher, Samuel Whiting, all of Dun- 
stable. Ensign Seth Wyman, Corporal Thomas Richardson, 
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Timothy Richardson, Ichabod Johnson, Josiah Johmon, all 
of Woburn. Eleazer Dayis, Josiah Dayis, Josiah Jones, 
David Melvin, Eleazer Melrin, Jacob Farrah, Joseph Farrah, 
all of Concord. Chaplain Jonathan Frye, of Andover. 
Sergeant Jacob Fulham, of Weston. Corporal Edward Ling- 
field, of Nutfield. Jonathan Eattridge, Solomon Kies, of 
Billerica. John Jefts, Daniel Woods, Thomas Woods, John ^ 
Chamberlain, Elias Barron, Isaac Lakin, Joseph Gilson, all 
of Groton. Ebenezer Ayer, Abiel Aston, of Haverhill. 

They were still some forty miles from the Pequawket en- 
campment, all the distance through an unbroken wilderness; 
but, rested by their halt at Ossipee, and nerved on by Ae 
hope of soon meeting the enemy, they commenced the last 
stage of their lengthened march, and reached Saco pond on 
Thursday, May 6th, 1725. They were now in the very 
heart of the himting-ground of Paugus. Traces of the 
powerful foe they had come out to conquer could be seen on 
every hand. Indeed, so near did they come in their march on 
Thursday to the settlement of the tribe, that the noise of the 
unseen village made them apprehensive they were discovered 
and dogged. They encamped upon the westerly side of the 
pond, and prepared themselves for an encounter. Thirty- 
four men, fifty miles from any white settlement, in the depth 
of an unbroken wilderness, preparing themselves to encounter 
a warlike enemy of hundreds ! Excited by the near vicin- 
ity of the Indians, and undecided what course it was best to 
take in attacking them, they remained at their first stopping- 
place from Thursday night until Saturday momijig. IViday 
night they were much alarmed by the stealthy marching of 
large numbers of Indians, as tiiey thought, in their near 
vicinity; but it was very dark, and they could see nothing, 
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nor make any further discoyery than the hushed footsteps 
of these unseen foes hovering about their camp. 

** No clattering hoof taXis sadden and strgng ; 
No trumpet is filled, and no bagle is blown -; 
No banners abroad on the wind are thrown ; 
No boatings are-heard, and no cheerings are glyen ; 
Bat thej speed, like coursers whose hoofs are shod 
With a silent shoe, from the loosened sod ; 
And away thej haye gone, with a motionless speed. 
Like demons abroad on some terrible deed. 
The last one has gone ; thej haye all disappeared ; 
Their daU echoed trampings no longer are heard ; 
For still, though they passed like no steeds of the earth» 
The ML of their tread gaye some hollow sounds birth ; 
Your heart would lie still tiU it numbered the last. 
And your breath would be held tiU the rear horseman passed ; 
So swiftly, so mute, so darkly they went. 
Like spectres of air to the sorcerer sent. 
That jefelt their approach, and might guess their intent" 

Leaving awhile our heroes upon the margin of the pond, 
it may be necessary here to speak of the tortuous wmdings 
and turnings of the Saco river at this point, and its relation 
to Lovewell's Pond and Fryburg village, the then head- 
quarters of Paugus. With a bold sweep, the Saco changes 
its course, near Chatauque, in Conway, New Hampshire, to 
the north-east, nearly at right angles with its former course. 
It passes in this direction Weston's Bridge, the rendezvous, 
as we have said, of the Indians, and, continuing on, traverses 
a distance of forty miles, within a space of six miles square, 
now north, now south, now east, now west, till it comes at 
• last to Lovewell's Pond, only one mile and a half from Weston's 
Bridge. It was the choice hunting-ground, the garden of 
the Pequawkets. Starting from their very door, they could 
sweep round on its current the whole length, filling their 
18* 
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bofttfl with game fironi its well-stocked diores, and, reacl^ 
at last the pond; could shotilder their canoes, and, ere ihe 
long "file" should be formed, their chief would be in his 
wigwam. The distance between the pond and their settle- 
ment was called a " carrjing-plaee." 

It seems Aat, at the time of which we write, Paugus, with 
eighty of his men, had been scouting down the river, sod 
had arrived, on the Saturday morning above ref^red to, at 
.their landing-place oa. the pond. 

This Saturday morning had dawned none too soon fi»r the 
excited meni of Lovewell. All night they had listened 
through the dense darkness to ike distant barking ^ the dogs 
and the silent creeping of the ladiazui, till they grew eager 
for the light. Brwifiwsting, they were assembled upon Ae 
beach for their accustomed morning devotion. 

" Then were men of worth. 
Who by their prayers slew thousands, angd like." 

And their chaplain had scarcely uttered the significant words, 
" We came out to meet the enemy ; we have all along prayed 
God we might find them. We had rather trust Providence 
with our lives, yea, die for our country, than try to return 
without seeing them, if we might, and be called cowards fcr 
our pains,'' when a gun was fired, and they espied an Indian 
on a pomt of land that ran into the pond on the opposite side 
from them. A htirried consultation was held, and they con- 
cluded that the design of the gun and the Indian discov- 
ering himself was to draw them that wiay; but that the 
main body of the enemy was to the north of the pond. ' 
Clamoring now eagerly to be led forward, the *' Captain 
readily complied, though not without manifesting some ap- 
prehensions." Their march lay along the margin o( the 
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pond, just glistening in the first rays of tiie rising snn. 
Near the north-western shore they crossed the Indians' 
'^ carrying-place." At the north-^ast end of the pond the 
knd rises very gradually to a slight elevation, and then &lls 
off again to tilie north into a thickly- wooded morass, covered 
with high brakes. Here, on this slightly elevated plain, 
where the trees were thin and the braJces small, they divested 
themselves of their packs, and commenced a more oautioiis 
march. They had gone but a short distance, when '^ Ensign 
Wymcm discovered an Indian, who was out hunting, having 
m OBQ hand some^fowls he had just kiUed, a2id in the other 
two guns." Immediately a dgnal was giv^, and they all 
'^ squatted." He came unsuspectingly towards thetn, and, 
when near enough, '' several guns w^e fired at him, but 
missed him. Seeing that sure death was his lot, this valiant 
Indian resolved to defend himself to his last breath ; and the 
action was as speedy as the thought. His gun was levelled 
at the English, and Lovewell was mortally wounded. En- 
sign Wyman, taking deliberate aim, killed the poor Indian." 
Ifr. Samuel Whitney was also wounded by the shot <rf the 
Indian. The operation of scalping the Indkm was pe]f<Mnned 
hy the chaplain, Mr. Frye, and another man. From this 
point they commenced their return to where they had Irft 
their packs. Paugus, as we have said, had arrived with hk 
warriors at their landing-place on the shores of tfia p<»d ; 
and scarcely had Lovewell crossed the " carrying-place," in 
search of Ws foe, when the wily sa^h^n, pursuing the well- 
l^eaten path to his village, came upon signs of the white 
Jean's moccasons. Instantly, the long **filo" was hushed, 
and, 

** With a slow and noiseless footstep," 

^ey followed the track. Coming upon the packs, they were 
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counted, and the number of the whites was known. Adopt- 
ing their usual mode of warfare, they instantly sprang into 
the morass as an ambush. Thus concealed, they could bring 
their whole force to bear in an instant upon the whites, and, 
by the celerity of the movement, could so surprise them as 
to cause them to surrender at once. This undoubtedly was 
the thought of Paugus. Scarcely had the last brake ceased 
to moye aboye the crouching forms of the Indians, when 
Lovewell and his men came up, and commenced searching for 
their packs. Now is the time; and, springing from the 
thicket, with a horrid yell, the savages fired their guns directly 
over the heads of the whites, and ran towards them with 
ropes, demanding if they would have quarter. 

" Only at the muzzles of their guns," replied the intrepid 
Lovewell and his men, and the fight commenced. 

** Wild and more wUd the tumult grew 
Amid the crazed, demoniac crew ; 
Eniyes flashed, and man to man opposed.*' 

Lovewell and his party, seizing the advantage, " rushed 
towards the Lidians, fired as they pressed on, and, killing 
many, drove them several rods." But they soon rallied, and, 
maddened by the unexpected resistance, rushed furiously cm, 
killing nine, and wounding three with Vtheir first fire. Cap- 
tain Lovewell, Mr. Fullam (only son of Major Fullam, of 
Weston), Ensign Harwood, John Jefts, Jonathan Kittridge, 
Daniel Woods, and Josiah Davis, were killed, and Lieuten- 
ants Farwell and Bobbins, and Bobert Usher, wounded by 
the assault. The English, thus in number reduced, and see- 
ing the Lidians about to surround them, commenced to 
retreat. It was done in good order, fighting bravely all the 
way, and manfully contesting each inch of ground. Directly 



back 0t iheta was a point of rocka which ran into the pond, 
and a few large pine trees stanfing on a sandy beacL Here 
they came to a stand. On their right was the moutii of a 
hrge brook, at this time nnfordable ; on their left, this ^bxrp 
ridge of rocks, while the pond guarded them in the re«r. 
Here '^ the fight continued, very furious and obstinate, till 
towards night ; the Indians roaring, and yelling, and howl- 
ing like wolves, barking like dogs, and making all sorts of 
hideous noises ; the English frequently shouting and huz- 
zaing, as they did after the first round." Thus they fought 
from ten in the morning " till Ae going down of the sun, 
and till but nine of their company remained uninjured. 
Wahwa could lead but twenty Indians uninjured from the 
field; and, though they had the advantage, at sunset they 
fled, leaving the dead unburied. Paugus, the brave diief, 
had been slain, and thirty-nine of his bold followers had 
been killed and wounded. Paugus had be^ killed in single 
combat, by one Chamberlain, of Groton. Wearied by the 
protracted contest, each had come to opposite sides of the 
hrock to quen(di their thirst and wash their guns, which had 
become foul by so frequent firing. Their guns could almost 
touch, so ncuTOw was the space between them. As they 
washed their guns, conversing familiarly with each other. 
Chamberlain assured Paugus that he should kill him. Pau- 
gus returned the threat, and bade him defiance. CarefaUy 
drying their guns, they commenced loading at the same time. 
Their movements exactljr corresponded, and the balls of each 
were heard as they were sent home by the rods at the same 
instant. But the gun of Chamberlain primed itself, and 
Paugus' did not. Striking the breech upon the ground, it 
primed, and, raising it with deliberate aim, he fired, and 
Paugus fell dead upon the bank, and, as he feU, the well- 
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aimed ball from his rifle passed through the tfaiek loeks eo 
the top of Chamberlain's head, but left him unwoonded. 

About midnight, it being certain the Indians would net 
renew the contest, the shattered remnant of the brave Englisb 
assembled themselves together to examine into their situation. 
Nine of their company, including their captain, were dead. 
Three were unable to move on account of their wounds; 
eleven, though wounded, tiiought themselves able to travel. 
Nine remained untouched. 

What now should be done 7 To remain in the very centre 
of an enemy's country, maddened by the loss of their lurave 
chief, and destitute of all food, was impossible ; but to return, 
they must leave, not only their dead unburied, but their 
wounded companions unprotected, to die by the torture of 
the savages. Farrar, one of the wounded, expired during the 
consultation. Bobbins and Usher urged and commanded 
their companions to return, and leave them to their feite. 
« Lieutenant Bobbins even desired his companions to charge 
his gun and leave it with him, which they did, he declaring 
that, ^as the Indians will come in the morning to scalp me, I 
will kill one more of them, if I can.' " As the moon was 
rising they bade adieu to their companions, and, taking a last 
look of the scene of their dreadful encounter, commenced 
Uieir memorable return. They had gone but a mile and a 
half, when four of the men, Farwell, Frye, Davis and Jones, 
declared themselves unable to go on; and, like the brave 
fellows they had already left, they were unwilling to detain 
the company, and desired them to proceed. Their number, 
now reduced to sixteen, they divided into three parties, fear- 
ing to make too large a track, by which the Indians might 
pursue them. One of these parties reached the fort at Ossi- 
pee^ but found it deserted. '< The coward, who fled in the 
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beginning of the battle, ran directly to the fort, and gave the 
men posted there such a frightful acconnt of what had happened, 
that they all fled from the fort, and made the best of their 
iray home." The main party of eleven, leaving the Ossipee 
fort, oontinned on, and reached Ihmstable, May 13th, in the 
night. 

Let ns now return to those we have left by the way. One 
Solomon Eies '' had fought in the battle till he received 
three wounds, and had become so weak, by the loss of blood, 
tiiat he could not stand ; he crawled up to Ensign Wyman, 
in the heat of the battle, and told him he was a dead man ; 
' but,^ said he, * if it be possible, I will get out of the way 
of the Indians, that they may not get my scalp.' Eaes 
then crept off by the side of the pond, where he providen- 
tially found a canoe, when he rolled himself into it, and was 
driven by the wind several miles towards the fort. He 
gained strength fast, and reached the fort as soon as the 
eleven before mentioned ; and they all arrived at Dunstable 
on the 18th of May, at night. 

" On the 15th of May, Ensign Wyman and three others 
arrived at Dunstable. They suffered greatly for want of 
provisions. They informed that they were wholly destitute 
of all kinds of food from Saturday morning till the Wednes- 
day following, when they caught two mouse-squirrels, 
which they roasted whole, and found to be a sweet morseL 
They afterwards killed some partridges and other game, and 
were comfortably supplied till ihey got home." 

Farwell and Davis, Frye and Jones, whom we left but a 
short distance from the scene of the encounter, remained 
some time in the helpless condition in which they were left ; 
but at length, "though their wounds were putrefied and 
stank, and they were aknost dead with fiunine, yet they all 
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teftUed on aeyenJl mike togetb^, till Mr. Fiye deured the 
ofchen not to ^tap on his aocount, for he fi>and hiinself dying, 
and be laid himaelf down, telling them he should ney^r im 
nora ; and charged Davi^, if it ahould please God to briag 
him homei to go to his fiither, and tell him that he e2^[)ected 
in a few hours to be in eternity, and that he was not a&aid 
to die. They left him; and this amiable and promising 
yowg gentleman, who had the journal of the march in his 
pocket, was not heard of ag^." 

He was a young man of a liberal education, who took his 
degree %t eollege in 1728, and was chaplain to the company, 
and greatly beloved by them for his excellent performances 
and good behavior, and who fought with undaunted courage 
till he was mortally wounded. But when he could fight no 
Ismgstj he prayed audibly, several times, for the preser- 
vation and success of the residue of the company. 

J<mes, being separated from his companions by some acci- 
dent, <' traversed Saco river, and, after a £aitiguing ramble, 
arrived at Saco (now Biddeford)^ emaciated, and abnost 
dead through the loss of blood, the putre&ction (^ his 
wounds, and the want bf &od. He was kindly treated by 
the people of Saco, and recovered from his wounds." 

Earwell and Davis su&red exceedingly from himg^r. 
They were entirely destitute of provisions, and subsiatod 
1^^ the spontaneous v^etables of the forest ' ' Lieutenant 
Farwell held out, cm his return, till the eleventh day, during 
which time he had nothing to eat but water and a few roots, 
which he chewed ; and by this time, through his body he 
was so mortified, that the worms .made a thorough passage. 
On the same day, Davis, who was with him, caught a fish, 
which he broiled, and was greatly refreshed by it ; but tha 
Ueateo«nt was so mnch ^pent that he could not teste a UU 
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Then, at Farwell's earnest entreatieB tiiat he would {HKnride 
fi>r his own safety, he left him to his own &te. Previous to 
this, he had taken Earwell's handkerchief and tied it to the 
top of a bush, that it might aff>rd a mark by which his re- 
mains could tiie more easily be found. After going fifom 
him a short distance, Farwell called him badk, and requested 
to be turned upon the other side. Davis being now alone, 
in a melancholy, desolate state, still made toward the fort, 
and the next day came to it ; there he found some pork and 
bread, sustained by which, he was enabled to reach Berwick, 
and then PortsmouA, where he was carefully provided for, 
and had a skiUul surgeon to attend him/' 

Thus ends the battle of Lovewell's Pond. After the fear 
had subsided, Colonel Tyng, with a small company, went to 
the place of action, Mid buried the dead. Paugus and a few 
other Indians had been buried. 

Trees perforated by the balls may be seen to this day on 
the shore of the pond ; and the older citizens of Fryburg 
win relate to the visitor the bloody engagement of early 
Pequawket with all the ardor of youth. 

Standing upon the summit of Pequawket Mountain, one 
Bees before him the pond, so peacefully glittering in the rays 
of the sun, near the quiet village of Fryburg. But the 
Indians are gone. The bold Paugus no longer raises the 
shrill war-whoop, starting the echoes of the hills, and Wahwa 
no longer leads the scout upon the beautiftil windings of the 
Saco. 

^ Where is their home, — their forest home 7 the proud land of their (dree 7 
Where stands the wigwam of their pride 7 where gleam th^ councU-fires 7 
Where are their Others* hallowed graves 7 their friends, so light and 

fiee7 
Gone, gone, — forever from our view ! Great Spirit ! can it be 7 " 

19 
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The following ballad stanzas were printed originallj in the 
work entitled '' Collections, Historical and Miscellaneous, 
and Monthly Literary Journal," published at Concord, N. H., 
and edited by J. Farmer and J. B. Moore. The author's 
name is not given ; but it is conjectured that they were writ- 
ten by a personal friend of the learned and excellent editors, 
who was then young and not much practised in writing, and 
who is said to be still living somewhere in the State of 
Maine: 

*< 'T was Paugos led the Peqnot tribe : 
As runs the fbz, would Pangos ran ; 
As howls the wild wolf, would he howl ; 
A huge bear-skin had Paugus on. 

But Chamberlain, of Dunstable, 

One whom a sayage ne*er shaU slay. 
Met Paugus by the water-side. 

And shot him dead upon that day. 

VHiat time the noble Lovewell came. 

With fifty men from Dunstable, 
The cruel Pequot tribe to tame. 

With arms and bloodshed terrible. 

With LoYewell brave John Harwood came ; — 
From wife and babes 't was hard to part ; 

Young Harwood took her by the hand. 
And bound the weeper to his heart. 

< Bepress that tear, my Mary dear,' 
Said Harwood to his loving wift ; 

* It tries me hard to leaye thee here. 

And seek, in distant woods, the strifls. 

• When gone, my Mary, think of me. 

And pray to God that I may be 
Such as one ought that liyes for thee. 
And come at last in victory. ' 
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Thus left yoong Hanrood babe and wift ; 

With accent wild, she bade adieu ; 
It grieyed those loTers much to part. 

So fond and &ir, so kind and true. 

John Harwood died, all bathed in blood. 

When he had fought till set of day ; 
And many more we may not name 

Fell in that bloody battle fray. 

When news did come to Harwood's wifo. 
That he with Loyewell fou^t and died, — 

Far in the wilds had giy^i his life. 
Nor more would in his home abide, — 

Such grief did seize upon her mind, 

Such sorrow filled her Hdthful breast. 
On earth she ne'er found peace again. 

But followed Harwood to his rest. 

Seth Wyman, who in Wobum liyed, — 

A marksman he, of courage true, — 
Shot the first Indian whom they saw ; 

Sheer through his heart the bullet flew. 

The sayage had been seeking game ; 

Two guns, and eke a knife, he bore. 
And two black ducks were in his hand ; 

He shrieked, and fell, to rise no more. 
t> 
Anon, there eighty Indians rose. 

Who hid themselyes in ambush dread ; 
Their kniyes they shook, their guns they aimed — 

The &mous Paugus at their head. 

John Loyewell, captain of the band. 
His sword he wayed, that glittered bright ; 

For the last time he cheered his men. 
And led them onward to the fight 
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' Fight OB, fight on ! ' braye Loyewell said, 

* Fight on, while Heaven shall ^ye yon breath 1 * 

An Indian ball then pierced him throng. 
And Loyewell closed his eyes in death. 

Good Heayens ! is this a time Ibr prayer? ' 

Is this a time to worship God, 
When Loyewell's men are dying &st. 

And Paugfis' tribe hath ISdt the rod 7 

The chaplain's name was Jonathan Frye ; 

In AndoVer his &ther dwelt ; 
And oft with Loyewell's men he 'd prayed. 

Before the mortal wound he felt 

A man was he of comely ftrm. 
Polished and braye, well learnt and kind ; 

Old Harvard's learned halls he left. 
Far in the wilds a grave to find. 

Ah ! now his blood-red arm he lifts. 

His closing lids he tries to ruse. 
And speak onee more before he dies. 

In supplication and in praise. 



He prays kind Heaven to grant i 

Brave LovewelPs men to guide and bless, 

And when they 've shed their heart's blood true. 
To raise them all to happiness. 

• Come hither, Farwell,' said young Frye ; 

' You see that I 'm about to die ; 
Now for the love I bear to you. 
When cold in death my bones shall lie, 

* Go thou and Bee my parents dear. 

And tell them you stood by me here ; 
Console them when they cry, Alas ! 
And wipe away the fitlUng tear.' 
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Lieuteoant Farwell took his hand. 

His arms around his neck he threw. 
And said, ' Brave chaplsdn, I could wish 

That Heaven had made me die for you.' 

The chaplain on kind Farwell's breast, 

Bloody and languishing, he ftU ; 
Nor after that said more but this, 

* I love thee, soldier ; &re thee well ! * 

Good Heayens ! they dance the powwow danoe. ; 

What horrid yells the forest fill ! 
The grim bear crouches in his den. 

The eagle seeks the distant hill. 

* What means this danoe, this powwow danoe T ' 

Stem Wyman said ; with wondrous art 
He crept full near, his rifle aimed. 

And shot the leader through the healrt 

Then did the orimscm streams that flowed 

Seem like the waters of a brook. 
That brightly shine, that loudly dash 

Far down the cliffii of Agloohook. 

Ah ! many a wife shall rend h^ hair. 

And many a child cry, * Woe is me,' 
When messengers the news shall bear 

Of LoTowell's dear-bought Tiotory. 

With footsteps low shall travellers go. 
Where Lovewell's Pond shines clear and bright^ 

And mark the place where those are laid. 
Who ibll in LoveweH's bloody fight 

Old men shall shake their heads, and say, 
< Sad was the hour and terrible, 
- When Lovewell brave, 'gainst Paugus went. 
With fifly men from Dunstoble.' " 
19* 
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** Uj wiib ! mj wiib ! Wliat wiibT I haTe no iri& ; 
0, insapportable ! 0, heayy hour ! 
Metlunks it should be now % huge eeUpee 
Of sun And moon." 

GiLBAD, fonnerlj called Peabod/s Patent, took its name 
from a great Balm of Gilead tree, still standing near the 
centre of the town. It lies on both sides of the Androscog- 
gin riyer, which runs through its entire length from east to 
west, the town being six miles long, and three wide. On 
the borders of this river is some of the best land in the 
region, producing very bountiful crops. One &rm, some 
years sinSe, under the cultiyation of a very skilful, indus- 
trious &rmer, when a premium was offered by the State of 
Maine for the best crop of wheat on a given portion of land, 
secured the premium. Large crops of com and potatoes 
have been raised on it. Some of the former have equalled 
one hundred bushels to the acre. The more usual crop is 
from forty to sixty bushels. Potatoes have gone up as hi^ 
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some years as six hufidred bushels to the acre; and one man, 
for a number of years in succession, raised upwards of five 
hundred bushels to the acre. 

The town is so situiated as to escape almost entirely the 
early frosts of autumn. Bahges of high mountains bound 
the valley in which it is situated, completely shutting it in 
on the east and west. A continual current of air is thus 
formed, preserving the crops in the valley and on the hill- 
sides, while the &ost is busily at work in the adjoining 
towns. Shaggy and rude in the extreme, are the mountains 
which so completely wall in this fertile valley. One has 
remarked that '' the expense of transportation of fuel down 
the mountains, in a slippery time, is very trifling." 

Wild river, one" of those impetuous mountain streams, 
empties into the Androscoggin in this town. '^ It is a child 
of the mountains ; at times fierce, impetuous and shadowy, 
as the storms that howl around the bald heads of its parents, 
and bearing down everything that comes in its path ; then 
again, when subdued by long summer calms, murmuring 
gently in consonance with the breezy rustle of the trees, 
whose branches depend over it An„hour's time may swell 
it into a headlong torrent ; : an hour may reduce it to a brook 
that a child 'might ford without fear." 

This town was settled about the time Shelbume was, 
whose brief history we have just given. The settlers came 
generally.fromc Massachusetts and the southern part of New 
Hampshire. They were Thomas Peabody, Capt Joseph 
Lary, Isaac Adams, Eliphalet Chapman, Capt. Eliphalet 
Burbank, George Burbank, Ephraim and Seth Wight, John 
Mason, Stephen Coffin, and Samuel Wheeler. After thi^ 
soon came Pbineas Kimball, Henry Philbrook, Peter CofBn, 
and Joseph Lary, jr. These were ;all exemplary good men, 
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jp?iiig a character <^ energy to the place. Thej regarded 
religious isstitations, and helped sustain them by their prop^ 
erty and example. They were a church-going people, always 
attending the worship of God on the Sabbath. 

From the earliest time of its settlement it has enjoyed 
more or lees steadily the preaching of the gospel. Before 
any Christian church was planted in it, it had a succesedon 
of missionarieSi sent &om different sources, who were instru- 
mental of great religious benefit to the people. Among 
these w^re the Bey. Jotham Sewall, or, as he is often called^ 
<< Father Sewall," and the Bey. Samuel Hidden, of lam- 
worth. 

In 1818, a Congregational church was formed, consisting 
of Melyin Farwell and wife, Abraham Burbank and wife, 
Widow Susannah Burbank, Betsey Fhilbrook, John Mason, 
jr., H. Ingalls, Bhoda Styles, Mary Peabody, and Ephraim 
and. Seth Wight. This church, sometimes through its own 
efforts, and sometimes in connection with Shelbume, has had 
I»reaehing most of the time since its formation. Its regula^rly 
settled pastors haye been Bey. Henry White, and Bey. 
Henry Bichardson. Besides those. Bey. Daniel Goodhue 
and others haye been supplies for different portions of time. 
There is a Methodist church, also, which has been instru* 
mental of great religious and moral benefit to the place. 

During the terrible storm of 1826, when my brother's 
femily was destroyed at the Notch, slides also took place on 
many of the mountains around this town. Fr<Mn Picked 
Hill came rushing down thousands of tons of earth, and 
rocks, and trees, and water, destroying all that lay in iimr 
path. No liyes were lost, but the consternation oi the 
inhabitants was great. The darkness was so intense as 
almost to be felt The yiyid lightnings and long streams of 
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lire, ooyering the sides of the xnountains, caused by the ooo- 
vOussion of the rocks, only served to make the darlmess more 
visible. Amid, the deluge of rain, the terrific crashings of 
the thunder, and, over all, the deafening roar of the desb^id- 
ing slides, it was impossible to make one's self heard. The 
valley rocked as though an earthquake was shaking the 
earth. The frightful scene did not last long; but, during 
its continuance, more terror was crowded into it than during 
an ordinary lifetime. The inhabitants under these moun- 
tains alone can appreciate the awful scene through whiclf my 
brother and his family passed on that terrible night. 

This region has been very much infested with bears, 
especially during the summer months. Many live now on 
the mountains, preventing entirely the raising of sheep. 
Though much of the land, especially on the mountains, is 
well adapted to grazing, still it is never safe to trust sheep 
and young stock far from the settlements. So late as the 
summer of 1852, a most desperate encounter took place 
between one of the farmers in this vicinity and a 1^^ ge black 
bear of the white-face breed — the most savage of that 
variety. 

A Mr. Bean was to work in bis field, accompanied by a 
boy twelve years of age. The bear approached him, and 
having his gun with him, charged for partridges, he fired, 
but with little eflfect. The bear bore down upon him ; he 
walked backwards, loading his gun at the same time, when 
his foot caught by a twig, which tripped him up, and the 
bear leaped upon him. He immediately fired again, but 
with no visible eflect. The bear at once went to work, — 
0eieing his left arm, biting through it, and lacerating it 
severely. While thus amusing himself, he was tearing with 
his fore paws the clothes, and scratching the flesh on the 
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young man's breast Having dropped his am, he opened his 
hu^mouthtomakeaponnceathisfece. Then it was that 
thTyoung man made the dash that saved his life. As the 
bear opened his jaws, Bean Arust his lacerated am down 
the brute's throat, as fer as desperation would enable him. 
There he had him ! The bear could neither retreat nor ad- 
vance, though the position of the besieged was anything but 
agreeable. Bean now called upon the lad to come and teke 
Sm his pocket a jack-knife, and open it. The boy marched 
up to the work boldly. Having got the knife, Bean with his 
untrammelled hand cut the bear's throat from ear to ear, kill- 
ing him stone dead, while he lay on his body ! It was judged 
the bear weighed nearly four hundred pounds. One of his 
paws weighed two pounds eleven ounces. 

The earlier annals of this town ; are full of adventure, 
nearly equalling this in daring and bravery. The older in- 
habitants can recall many a scene of thrilling interest which 
took place within sight of their very cabins. 

A man by the name of York, Uving in the woods, one day 
came rather suddenly upon a full-jgrown bear. , They both 
stopped and looked each other steadily in the fiwse. Neither 
seemed disposed to retreat. The beai bade defiance in her look, 
and York did the same. An encounter seemed unavoidable, 
partly because he dare not retreat now if he might, and 
partly because he had the pluck not to do it if he could. So 
they both addrSssed themselves to the battle. The bear raised 
herself on her hind feet, standing upright, and spread her 
fore 1^ to receive her antagonist, York responded by open- 
ing his arms, and a close grip succeeded. Then followed a 
struggle for dear life, the issue of which no one could have 
decided but for one circumstance, York had the adrantage 
in it fiom having an open, long-bladed jack-knife in hisri|^ 
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hand when it commenced. This, of course, he used in the 
best way he could, not stopping to ask whether it was fair 
(yr not. Making a little extra exertion on^the first good 
opportunity, he drew the blade across the bear's throat, and 
she relax^ her hold and soon bled to death. The yictorj 
was his. 

One dark night Mr. Oliver Peabody, living in a log hut, 
was disturbed by his cattle in the hovel near by. Supposing 
that one of them had broken from his &stening, and was 
goring the rest, he arose from his bed, and, with nothing on 
but his night-dress, ran towards the hovel to search out the 
cause of the trouble. As he came to the entrance, which 
was merely a hole in its bide, he espied some black creature 
standing just inside, and, thinking it one of bis cattle, stepped 
forward a little, and struck it on the rump with a stick he 
had in his hand, crying, "Hurrup ! hurrup there ! " The 
creature, deeming this rather a rough salutation, turned 
round, and, with the full force of his huge paw, gave him a 
heavy slap on the side. By this time he began to imagine 
that he was in no very delicate, refined company, and must 
look out for himself. The salutation he received from the 
creature was a little more unceremonious and rude than the 
one he first gave him. He was folly aware, now, that some- 
times a person must take blows as well as give them, and 
hard ones, too. Certain it was, he ha4 no disposition to re- 
peat his stroke, or his cry of *^ Hurrup ! hurrup ! " and, per- 
ceiving that the bear was about to i-epeat the blow, he sounded 
a retreat, and made haste back to his hut. Whether the 
bear kept his ground, and proceeded to annoy the cattle for- 
ther, we were not informed. 

In the autumn of 1804, it required all the vigilance and 
courage of the inhabitants to preserve their cattle and hogs 
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from the ferocious creatures. The nuts and berries, their usual 
food, had fidled them, and, drivein on bj hunger, the infuriated 
beasts would rush almost into the very houses of the settlers. 
Young hogs were caught and carried off in sight of their 
owners, and within gunshot of their pens. A huge, growl- 
ing monster, seized a good-sized hog in his paws, and ran off 
vdth it, standing on his hind legs, satisfying his hunger as 
he went. 

One dark night Mr. Oliver Peabody, the same we have 
spoken of before, was disturbed by the loud squealing of his 
hogs. As unsuspecting as before, he rushed out in his night- 
dress to the yard where they were kept, back of his bam. 
Scarcely yet fully awake, he placed his hands upon the top 
rail, and stood peering out into the darkness, shouting lustily 
to whatever might be disturbing his hogs. So intent was he 
on driving away the intruder, that he was conscious of nothing 
until he felt the warm breath of a large bear breathing 
directly in his &^q. The huge monster had left the hogs on 
his first approach, and, rearing herself on her hind legs, placed 
her paws on the same rail, near his hands, and stood ready 
for the new-year salutation of the Russians — a hug and a 
kiss. Realizing fully his danger, he darted away for his 
house, the bear following close at his heels. He had barely 
time to reach his door, and throw himself against it as a 
listening, when Madam Bruin came rushing against it The 
frail thing trembled and squeaked on its wooden hinges, but 
his wife.had placed the wooden bar across it, and thus it vrith- 
stood the shock. Opening the door slightly, on the first op- 
portunity, he let out his dog. The dog, used to the busmess, 
seized the bear fiercely by the throat, as she sat on her 
haunches eying the door. Not so easily driven off, however, 
she threw the mastiff with tremendous force against the house, 
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•nd leaping a fence near at band^ sat coc^y down. The nobk 
dog, as soon as he oould recover from the stunning blow^ 
again attack^ her. With still more force she threw him 
this time against ttie cabin, displacing some o£ its smsUe? 
timbers, near where some of the children were asleep in a 
truckle-bed. Bounding away, she ran some ei^ty rod& to 
the house of one Stephen Messer, seized a large hog, and 
leaping a fence three feet high with it in her arms, ran thirty 
rods, and sat down to her feast. Before Messrs. Peabody ai^ 
Messer could readi her, she had finished her repast and 
walked slowly off into the woods. 

About the middle of June, 1850, one of the most tragpical 
scenes transpired in this town that ever took place in any 
region. Happily the principal actors in it were not natives 
of the town or region, but foreigners. A contractor on the 
Atlantic and St Lawrence Bailroad, which was then being 
constructed through the Androscoggin valley, after burying 
his wife in Bethel, went to board with a Mr. George W. 
Freeman, a blacksmith. This man was in the employ of the 
contractor, helping him build a very expensive bridge over 
Wild river. Mr. Freeman's fSeunily consisted of a wife and 
three children. He had been somewhat remarkaUe as a kind 
and fidthful husband and indulgent parent, and nothing had 
ever occurred to mar the peace of the femily until the advent 
of the contractor into it. Mrs. Freeman, young and beauti- 
ful, was very attractive in looks and address, but in all re- 
^>ects, heretofore, had shown herself an exemplary woman 
and devoted wife. Freeman, unable to harbor the thought 
of anything wrong in his wife, for a long time passed by many 
things which caused him much uneasiness. The particular 
attentions of the contractor to his wife he tried kmg and burd 
to construe as only the civilities dus from a geHtkanan to a 
20 
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My. Ab each da j tfie attoBtkNtt became BKHne marleed, and 
tlw eyideiit partialis of the two for eadi other's society be- 
<MUBe more manifosl, the loathed suspicion irorked itself grad- 
BaUy into the terrible oo&victKm that his oompamon was 
yielding to the wiles of the seducer. So bold had they be* 
oome m thev coarse, that scarcely a day passed bat they rode 
cot together, sometimes extending their rides to late hoars in 
the night At last they wait to Betbd, a distance of nine 
miles, to attend a ball, uid did not retrain until near mom- 
ii^. l%is fiilly roused Afr. Freeman &om his heretofore 
almost stupid forbearance. He undressed and put his diil- 
dren to bed, and then calmly awaited the return of the guilty 
pahr. Not in anger, but int^isely in earnest, he expostu- 
lated with them, warning them of the consequences of timr 
guilty course. Passionately he besought his wife to remember 
their hitherto happy life, and spare himself and her babes the 
disgrace and loss of such a companion and a mother. It 
was all, howey^, to no purpose. 

Shortly after the ball at Bethel, Mrs. Freennn threw off 
aU restraint, and ac&ed her husband for a divorce. Her 
aiection, E^e s^d, for him was gone, and it was better for 
them to separate. She could never again love him as die 
I»d, and to live with him in her present state of mind was 
miendurable. She not only asked him for divorcement, but 
told him that, with or without it, she should certwily leave 
him. That she was in earnest was clearly manifest She 
commenced her {»'eparations for a journey, proceeding ev^ 
so fiur as to pack some of her things. 

The contractor's office was in Freeman's house, and his 
clerk was almost ccmstantly employed in it By (^tanoe 
Freeman overheard one day a conversation between his wife 
and the clerk. She had come for advice, and imagining no 
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oppbtition from the clerk, disclosed to him her pfaiiB. Co&- 
trarj to her expeetatiiiHis, the noUe yoimg man r^rimaaded 
her severely for hir corfduct, and "warmly adyised her for her 
good. Freeman heard all, and it confirmed hia worst svspd- 

ci<HI3. - 

Previoas to these aetiye prepmratioim o£ Mrs. Freeman tor 
her departure, the contractor had left for New York. Betixct 
leaying, it seems, it had been arrai^ed between them that Mrs. 
Freeman should soon fidlow to meet at some plaoe yet to be 
agreed upon. Freeman learned these &cts but too so(m. Not 
long after the contractor had left, abeaut^ul trunk, nmriced for 
Mrs. Freeman, was one day 1^ attiiedoor, when Mrs. Free^ 
man chanced to be out. With a shop-key Freeman opened the 
trunk in his shop, and there full evidence of the intentions of 
the pair was manifest. Beautiful dresses and jewelry lor 
herself and children were the contents, and under all a letter 
disclosing the plams. She was to meet the contractor at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. There were minute directions as to the routes to 
trayel, and particular caution to fasten the door of her bed- 
chamber, at night, in the diflferent hotels. The day hr her 
departure was named. He concealed from his wife the trunk 
and letter, and she never probably knew of its arrival. 

The day tor Mrs. Freeman's departure was already fixed, 
and the night preceding her leaving in the morning had ar- 
rived. Calmly Freeman sat among his fiimily during the 
evening, and (m their retiring had embraced and kissed th^n 
ctceording to his usual custom. Long he lingered near his wife, 
but at length, lidding her the last good-n^ht, retired to hia 
room. They had not slept together for some time, a servant- 
girl occupying the bed with his wife and young child. Still- 
i^ess had settled down upon the house, when suddenly a 
I»ercmg shriek broke upon the night, startling ^ery doeifm 
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from his slumbers. ^' I am mturdered ! I «m nurdered ('' 
was all that ooald be distingoisbed in the confttsi<m wfaieh 
ensued. Each harried whence the voice prbceeded, ajid there, 
in Mrs. Freeman's room, weltering in blood, lay the unhaj^j 
wife, shrieking in paroxysms of terror. She rose up in bed, 
as they entered, the nmtilated, bleeding arm han^g at her 
side. Medical assistance was so(m at hand, the wounded 
limb amputated and carefully dressed, but to no effect; tr&A 
loss of blood Ihe murdered woman died but a few hours after. 
A few buckshot were tsk^i fiom the head. The sbal^ered con- 
dition of the arm, and the Intd^n window, made it evid^it la 
what manner the poor woman had been murdered. Slaqnug 
cm her side, the murderer had aimed directly at her heart, but, 
missing, had dkcharged the whole contents of the gun inta 
her arm. He had accomplished, however, his piurpose as well 
as thoug)i he had not missed his aim. 

The murdered wife was conscious who had murd^:^ h^r. 
Her husband was the only one o! the kurge &mily wlio 
gathered not around her bedside at her fearful summens. 
**It was my husband," were hw words. And the full weiglH 
of her great guik bursting up<Hi her too late, she could but 
groan and ejaculate, '^ 0, my own dear husband ! And will 
he not come t O, Oeorge, my husband, ^all I not see him, 
to be forgiven ! " She died, not suspectii^ that W husband 
was dead, but that he avoided sedng her ircm gAet Fully 
forgiving him, she died wi£h has name upcm h^ lips. 

But to turn from the sad q)ectacle of Ihe wife to liie still 
sadd^ sij^t of her husband. Instant seardi was made &r 
kim as ihe murders of his wife, and after Icmg hours of 
hunting, about a mile from his house, he was found dead, 
lying in a pool of his own blood. Bis throat was cut fixna 
ear to ear, his hand still grasping the fetal raaor. By him 
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hj big goH and a piece of rope. The gun, it seems, he had 
tied, but it had not done its work, merely bruising badly one 
cheek. 

A jury of inquest was holden on his body, and a verdict 
rendered according to &cts. On examination of his affiurs, 
letters were found, written by his own hand, giving directions 
in regard to his children, and the disposition he wished to be 
made of his prop^iy when he was dead. It is supposed, 
from some things in his case, especially one important inci- 
dent, that until a late period in his life, he did not intend to 
kiU his wife,«but the contractor. 

He asked the derk of the contractor, ooe day, whidi mde 
of the bed they held in common he, the contractor, slept 7 
givmg an occasion by this for an inference that he had some 
design upon him. 3ut the contractor leaving belcnre the 
design could be executed, and determined, as he had declared, 
that the contractor should never enjoy his wife, he made up 
his mind to kill h^, and did actaally perfimn the dreadful 
deed we have rehearsed. How strongly this whole afEeur im- 
presses upon us the importance of watching against the first 
ei&otions of any great sin, and praying earnestly the pmyer 
taught us by the Saviour, '^ Lead us not into temptati<»i, 
but deliver us &om evil," we certainly need not say. There 
being no minister in Gilead at this time, Bev. 1^. LeLuid, 
of Bethel, attended the funeral on the occasicm. He {uroacbed 
to a very large concourse of people on the text, ^' When liu^ 
hath conceived it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death." 
20* 
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«< Willi faBarts nslMDt, ftRd Jioiita bi»T«, 

Thty Btenily bore 
Such toils as meaner souls had quelled." 

Oir the tbM of Angost, 1781, a party of six Indians from 
Osnada, in the employ of Britirii officers, made an attack 
iipon Be^M, then Sndbcuy, Oanada, and Sfaelbame, killing 
three men, and carrying as many mcwe into captitity. It was 
Ae last of a long series of outrages npcm liie fiontier settle- 
m^ts, commencing ivith King Philip's war, and ends tike 
Wo^y Indian history of this region. 

Segar, one of the three men captured, who pdbludted «& 
account of this sorprisal and captivity after his return, and 
whose narratiye we have more particularly followed, had early 
removed to Sudbury, Oanada, from Massachusetts. He had 
been a soldier in the revolutionary army on the breaking 
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<mt of YfBT, had retresuted from Bunk^ Hill, and had helped 
to gumaon the fort at Ticondaroga. 

With tlireeoth^s he had built a but, and at the time of his 
capture ;wa8 residing six miles from any white settlemeat. 
No daager waa appr^n^from the Indians. Since the 
decisive ndories of Noarridgewock and Peqaawket, t^j had 
appeared perfeetlj subdued, and lived on Ihe most friendly 
terms with th^ more powerful neighbors. Since the break- 
ing (mt of war there had been some indications of returning 
bostility, but not eno!u^ to exdte alarm. Erequently ti&ey 
had come to the settlements, painted and decorated f<Hr war, 
^mA oeeasionally, ibr a m<Hnent, assumed &eir old demeanor 
of isisoleiit brutality ; but their generally kind and frank maur 
ner quieted all feaor, and no one imagined harm. 

On the day above stated Segar and two others, Jonathan 
Clark and Eieaz^ar Twitdiell, were at work in the field some 
distance from any house. Suspecting nothing, they were 
mitirely unarmed. Suddenly six Indians, headed by oiie 
lombe^n, a bold, impud^t fellow, well louywn to ^ set- 
tlers, paonted and armed with guns, tomahawks and sealp^g- 
,bttvie0, wi&a afarill war-whoop, sprang frcun a f»iece <^ woods 
m&r by, a»d made captives of the three. 

Having secured &eir prisoners they marched them to 
Clsj^'s house, the nearest to the party. iSere they bound 
them down, and, with Ihreats of killing them if they attoa^lsd 
to eec&fe, eoonmenced plundering the premises. Claik's wife, 
a eourageous, resolnte woman, cUd not admive the operatbn, 
and determined by i^ratagem or fi^t to oppose it. While 
they if&te filling their bottles with some rum tiiey bad fevmd 
in the cellar, she took her husband's valuable watch and hid 
it in the ashes. Seme dd dbtfaing die allowed them to tak«, 
lH&i>ut nuJdng any ^bgeetdon f Imt when they d^oMmded A^ 
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gold Beddaeo on her seek, ahe plamly told tbrna tiiey eodd 
not hare it, and summoned all her strength to fight it ont 
In the Btmggte which aisoed, the string brcdce, die beadi 
flew about the floor, and the Indians were never the ri^^ 
by one. Not succeeding in obtaining the beads, they next 
demanded the silver bnokles on her shoes ; bat the undaunted 
woman gave liiem to understand, in plain words and a shrill 
Toioe, that her feet and the buckles on them were her own, 
and their safiaty lay in not meddlii^ with them; and so 
thoroughly were the fellows frightened, that tikey made no 
BM^re attempts on hear. 

While thk was gomg on, her husband and the others were 
quaking with fear that the Indians would become infuriated, 
and kill the whok party together. Says oi^ of the trem- 
bling capttres :« '^ My fears were that they would kill her; 
she was very bold towards them, and showed no fears." 

During the strug^e with Mrs. Clark, another Indian 
joined the party widi Mr. Benjamin Clark, wlu»n be had 
just tak^L Him they secured, and sat down to count thdr 
gains, and make their arrangements &r escaping undetected 
with their prisonos. Twitchdl, seeing &em, thus ^sgs^ed, 
and somewhat embold^iied by the ccnirageous bearing of the 
woman and the timidity oi the savages, dq>ped hk &8ten- 
ings, and left suddenly for the woods, where, hiding himself 
amcmg the logs, he escaped the search made for hm. 

The Indians, havmg determined on their course, packed up 
their plunder into large, heavy bundles, which tli^y festened 
on the bacb of their prisoners. Whether fearing to take 
Mrs. Clark or not, they left her' unbanned, simply remaik- 
in^, as the fearless matron Showed her hudband to the docnr, 
that^ if she remained in the house, she would not be mo« 
leeted; but, if she i^tonpted to feUow, ^ wouM be kitted, 
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for &ere were bandreds of Indift&s in tiie woods. NnmberS) 
they tni^t have thought, wo«ld terrify her, who, if they 
had undertaken "to lead her off witii tbem with their pres^it 
forces, would have been ^foite likdy to have tamed upon 
thetowith 

Do what thou canst, I will not go to-day ; 
No, nor to-morrow, nor till I please myself." 

It was now late, and they eouM go but a few miles hekre 
H would be dark. With heavy hearts the poor men trudged 
on under their heavy burdens, their hands bound elosdy 
behind them, and • their captors continually hurrying their 
speed, fearing their booty might be taken from tliem. Con- 
tinuing on as long as they could see, the darkness at length 
compelled them to halt for the night in the hut of one Pet^ 
Austin, who, fortunately, chanced to be from home. Here 
they found but little to plunder. Two guns, — one of tiiem 
not good for anytbfeg, which they broke to pieces, — and a 
little sugar, were all they could find. 

Tightening the cords wHSi which they were tied totil their 
hands were benumbed, they ccmipelled Iheir captives to Ife 
down, and, surrounding them, the savages went to sleep. 
Says our narratw : " Here we spent a gloomy night, which 
none can realize except those who have been in a like ooBr 
dition." At daylight the Indians were astir, and lading 
t^^oir captives for the march. In Gilead, then Peabody's 
Patent, they stopped at the house (rf one Pettei^lL Pet- 
*®^gill himself was not in the house, but some distMioe from 
It, in sight ; and, the Indians calling him, he instantly came 
^^' They searched the house, as usual, and found sugar and 
®^^e cream in a tub, on whieh tiiey break&sted, "eating 
Hce hogs,'' but gave none to the prisoners. 
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After finiriiing die repasl, ihej toM PettengOl he must 
go with tiiem, and to mi^e himself leadj. But he pleaded 
his want of shoes ; and fearing, perhaps, resistance, or the 
danger of having too large a number of captiyes, they left 
him, but strictly charged that he should not leave the house. 
Mrs. Pettengill and Ijie children, remaining quiet, received 
no abuse. 

They had gone but a short distance from the house when 
-two of the Indians returned, captured and bound Pettei^ll, 
and gave him his load among the others. But, for some 
reason, they feared him. They dared not take him with 
them, and they dared not leave him free. But one course 
was left, and, after having proceeded but a little way, they 
killed him on the spot His wife, a few days after, discov- 
ered his body, and friends fit)m Bethel buried it. 

At Shelbume the Indians became greatly alarmed. Ques- 
tioning some children, whom they found at play near a small 
brook, C(mceming the number of men in an adjoining house, 
they replied there were ten, and that they aU had guns. 
This so terrified them that they placed aU the packs on the 
prisoners, and prepared themselves to take to their he^ls if 
attacked. The poor fellows, thus loaded down, were ordered 
to cross the Androscoggin river at a place where " it was 
never forded before or since." None of the men could 
swim, and how they succeeded in getting over, our narrator 
says he "cannot imagine." The fright, however, was 
groundless, as not a man was in the house. At the house 
of Hope Austin, which they passed, they found money, and 
other booty of less value, but left Mrs. Austin unharmed, 
lidding her r^naia in the house. 

Thej were now on the very outposts <^ the scattered fron* 
tier settlements. Some mike after leaving the houee d 
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Austin^ Toab^gia, the instigator of these barbarities, left 
the party, and stmck out into a by-patii. He had not been 
gofie long, when a gun was heard, and, soon after, Tomhegan 
returned with a negro, named Plato. He had been lurking 
round the premises of a Gapt. Rindge, and, as one Poor and 
Plato were going oat to wori^, Tomhegan had called to them 
to come to him. Poor, suspecting treachery, turned to run, 
"vhm Toml^gan mstantly diot him, and captured the black. 

Aft^ learning from Plato that tiiere was no one to fear 
but Gapt Bindge and wife, it was ^termined to march the 
csptives to the house. Sindge was exceedingly terrified. 
He not only sd}mitted patiently to the {dundering of the 
sayages, but even brought them articles they would never 
have fcund. Here the poor prisoners fiaared well. While 
they were eating, the Indians went out and scalped Poor. 
A boy named Ingalls was seized, but, by tlw percmanon of 
Rindge, was left. 

Having satisfied their ciq^dity, they started on. Einding 
the number of captives too large to manage safely, they tdd 
Jomthan Clark be might return, provided he would keep 
Ae path they had travelled. Suspectmg scmiething was 
wrong, after going a shcurt distance out of aight of the 
Indians, he left the path, and struck out into the woods. 
As he afterwards learned, it was the saving of his life ; for, 
upt long ^ter he had taken the woods, two Indians who had 
be^ left behind came along the path, and would undoubtedly 
have killed him as a deserter. 

Gapt Bindge's was the last house on the firontier, and an 
unbroken wilderness now lay between them and Ganada. 
Sb(»iily i^r leaving the house, the Indians took a large 
peoe of spruce bark, and ordered S^sr to write on it, iks^ 
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if liiej irere taken by Amermas tbe prisoBexti would all te 
killed. Tkis thej fiistened to a tree. 

At the eneampments ai nigiit die sayagea amnsed thern^ 
selres by their brutal danoes^ Saja our aat^r, of one of 
dieae acenea : '^ During our tarry in thia place, we were per- 
mitted to ait down and reat ouraelTea; but they would not 
permit ua to ait together. Thia waa a very rocky jdaee. Ibre 
they took the hair of th^ aoalpe in their teeth, and began to 
diake their heada, to whoop, to jump firom rook to rode, and 
conducted and acted in auch a hideoua and awful manner, aa 
almost to make our hair stand upright upon ^ir heada, and 
to fill us with fear and trembling. I had heard of an Indian 
powwow; but what tongue can tell, or imaginatioQ can 
describe, the looka and actiona of theae savagea on mok ooca- 
aions? Such scenes are beyond description. Their aetiooB 
are inconoeivable. It would seem that Bedlam had broken 
loose, and that hell was in an uproar." 

After readiing Umbagog I^ike, the remaining diatance 
waa made in canoes, carrying them on their ahouldera aorosa 
the carrying-places. During the whole march the captiTea 
aufifered exceedingly from hunger. For days nothing would 
be given them to eat ; and, when so worn down that they 
could with difficulty move, old moccasons of mooae^akin, 
tainted by the heat, would be broiled, and bita of it giy&i 
them. But once after leaving the settlementa until they 
reached the St Francois river waa anything eatable ^ven 
them, and this was moose-meat dried in the mnoke. Moat 
<tf thia diatance, too, they travelled with their hands tied Ihat 
behind them. 

After reaching the St Francois they fiured befclMr. YA 
were plenty in tiieae waters, and easily taken. Stugeon w«te 
taken in large quantities by teieUight As tiiej oame 
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am^^. tine xemoiA settleis, milk firequ^iflj was obtained^ and 
occasionallj, says our narrator, ^' we had good bread aiid 
milk to eat, wbjch waa a very ludcious dish, and highly pleas- 
ing to us, an4 we ate as much as we wanted." 

But a^ctrt distance &om their xiUage the Indians com- 
menced loud demonstrations of rejoicing. As they enter^ 
tiaie encampment, it was dark; but the Indians made it as 
lig^t as day with their torches. There were seventy Indian 
warriors at this place. '^ When we came near the diore, an 
Indiaa clinched me by the arm, and violently pulled me to 
him, swaggering over me as though he would have kill^ me. 
I wm surrounded by the Indians on every side, with terrible 
coontenanoes, and of a strange language which I did nqt 
onderatand. At this time there were great rejoicings among 
them over the prisoners, scalps and plunder, which they had 
taken in this ne&rious .enterprise." 

The captives were readily given up to the British officers, 
exxsept Clark. No abuse was offered them amid the wild 
carousal of their captors. Black Plato stood awhile as a 
mark at which they threw firebrfmds ; but, crying liistily, 
was released uninjured. 

. tJlark had completely taken the fancy of the Indians, or, 
perhaps, of ike squaws. They determined on making him 
their chief, and had already '^ cut off his hair, painted him, 
and dressed him in an Indian dress," when they were .pre- 
yafled .up<m to give him up. A boxmly was paid the Indians 
by the British officers of eight dollars for a scalp, or for a 
prisoner. 

" We were here under guard two days. After this, we 

were given up by the British guard to the Indians, with an 

interpreter, to carry us in their canoes to Montreal. About 

tai' Indians took the chiu^e of us. 0^ ac^unt of contrary 

21 
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head winds, we were many days in going up the river St 
Lawrence. The prisoners were scnnetimes ordered to march 
hj land, widi a nnmher of Indians to guard them. When 
we were in the canoes we were not permitted to wear our 
shoes. The canoes, as soon as we were on the land, left the 
shore even before I could pick np my shoes. When the 
Lidians came np again, I immediately went for my shoes ; 
but I coold not find them. I asked for them, bat an Indian 
told me they had sold them for pipes. I found some &alt 
with them for their conduct; but they told me the king 
would find me shoes. These were the last things they coold 
take firom me. They had ordered me to give them my shirt 
before, and Ihey gave me an old frock for it without giving 
me any back. I could not help myself, for I was a prisoner, 
and in their power. 

"We at length arrived at Montreal, and were ccmducted to 
the commander. There were three of us. They examined 
us, and asked us many questions ; — where we were taken 
prisoners; how long we had been in the American service, 
and many other like questions. 

" The Indians requested the commander that they might 
keep Mr. Clark ; but he would not grant their request The 
Indians then took off all the ornaments from him, and every 
rag of clothes, except a very short shirt They now receiv^ 
their bounty money for the prisoners and scalps. They took 
Plato away with them, and sold him to a Frenchman in Can- 
ada. Afterwards he was sent back to his old master, Capt 
Bindge. The rest of us were given up to the British. We 
were ordered to^go with a man, who conducted us to the jail, 
and delivered us to the guard, where were ten prisoners, and 
some of them confined in irons. Our situation now was 
truly distressing. We had been so worn down with hunger 
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and a &tiga]ng journey through the wilderness, and distress- 
iog fears in onr minds, that we were almost ready to deqxmd. 
Our allowance was not half sufficient for us. In this place 
were multitudes (^ rats, which would devour the whole 
allowance that was granted to us, and was of itself too small 
for us ; but we took erery measure to secure it from the rata. 
The lice which we caught of the Indians were a great annoy- 
ance to our bodies. We were, therefore, afflicted on every 
side." 

After remaining in this situation some forty days, they 
were sent with others to an island, fifty miles up the St 
Lawrence. Here they remained till the close of the war in 
1782, enduring much from the extreme cold and want of 
food. On the general exchange of prisoners attendant xipGa 
peace, they were returned to Boston, after suffering sixteen 
months' captivity. 

^^ I tarried at Newton some time to re&esh myself, after I 
returned from captivity ; and, soon after the peace, I returned 
to Bethel, and have made me a small &rm, where I have 
resided ever since, and have reared up a large &mily. I 
have undergone all the hardships and self-denials which are 
incident to those who are engaged in settling new countries ; 
but have lived to see the town rise from a howling wilderness 
into fruitful fields, and in flourishing circumstances, and 
peace and^ order promoted therein for the rising generations 
and those yet unborn." 
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** Long since that white-haired ancient slept ; but 
Stin ♦♦♦♦•♦* 
* * his Tentfable form again 
Is at my side, his Tito is in my ear.'! 

This town, situated in Coos County, was chartered as 
early as the year 1668. ft was rechartered by George IH., 
King of England, to Mark H. Wentworth and six others. It 
then included what was called Shelbume Addition) now in- 
corporated into a town called Gorham. This new charter 
was given in the year 1771, and the town surveyed by 
Theodore Atkinson the same year. The town is bounded 
north by Success, east by Maine and Bean's Purchase, and 
west by Gorham. The population in 1820, when it -was 
incorporated, was 205. In 1850 it was 430, indicating a 
£ur increase. The Androscoggin river passes through the 
centre of the town, into which fiJl the waters of BatUe riyer 
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and many smaller streams. The soil on each bank of the 
river is verj good, producing in abundance grain and grass ; 
but, as we rise from the river, the land becomes mountainous 
and unfit for cultivation. Besides the ranges of mountains 
bordering on the river, many isolated peaks stand within its 
bounds. Mount Moriah, the highest of the several summits, 
lies in the southern part of the town. ^'It was so named, by 
one of the early settlers of the region, because its shape or 
position coincided with some conception he had formed of its 
Scripture namesake." A writer in the Boston Transcript 
thus describes the beauty of this and other mountains lying 
within an evening's drive of the Alpine House, in Gorham : 

" About six in the evening is the time for a drive. Na- 
ture, as Willis charmingly said, pours the wine of her beauty 
twice a day — in the early morning, and the evening when 
the long shadows fall. Here the saying is more literally 
true, not only as to the shadows, but in regard to color. Her • 
richest flasks are reserved for the dessert-hour of the day's 
feast Then they are bountifully poured, Herr Alexander 
and Wizard Anderson, when they perform the trick of turn- 
ing many liquors from one bottle, to an astonished crowd, 
meanly parody the magic of the evening sun shedding over 
these hills the most various juices of light from his single urn. 
Those strong, substantial, twin-majesties, Madison and JeflFer- 
Bon, have a steady preference for a brown-sherry hue; the An- 
droscoggin Hills take to the lighter and sparkling yellows, 
hocks and champagne; but the clarets, the red hermitage, and 
the deep purple Burgundies, are reserved for the ridge of Mount 
Moriah. This wine for the eye does not interfere with the 
temperance pledge ; and the visual flavor is so delicious, that 
one is eager all through the day for the evening repast." 

Mount Moriah is much visited by travellers. The view 
21* 
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ftom its summit fa beautiftil and eztetisiYe. To the east caii 
be se^ Umbagog Lake, embosomed amid high hilfa, {he 
highest of which fa Saddleback Mountain, and still ftirifaer 
to the eastward the Blue Mountains in Temple, Bald Moun- 
tains in Carthage, Mount Abraham in Elingfield, and be- 
ycmd all Mount Bigelow in Franklin County. South-east- 
erly, when the atmosphere fa clear, Portland and the ocean 
beyond may be dfatinctly seen with a good glass. More to 
the south Ifa Pleasant Mountain, amid numerous small sheets 
of water, and Lake Winnipiseogee, btiU further to the rigl^ 
The White Mountains shut in the yiew on the west 

Near the centre of the town fa a steep, precipitous leSgd^ 
named Moses' Bock. It fa sixty feet high and ninety long, 
tery smooth, and rising in an angle of fifty degrees. Tni3&r 
lion says that a hunter once drore a moose over the steep 
descent, and hfa dog, in close pursuit, followed close at his 
' heefa, both mingling together in one common mass at the &oi 
During the early survey of the town, the best lot of land in 
the township was ofiered to the man who would climb thfa 
ledge. One Moses IngaUs, stripping off hfa shoes, accom- 
pKsfaed the daring feat, running up its smopih front like a 
Cat Thfa circumstance gaye it its name. 

Not far from this ledge fa another, called Granny Star- 
bird's Ledge. An immense boulder, many thousand tons in 
weight, a great portion of which has been blown to pieces 
and used 6n the railroad, formerly rested on a shelf of thfa 
ledge. Under thfa large rock an old lady, named Starbird, 
many years ago, took shelter from a heavy, desolating storm 
of rain. On her way, on horseback, to see a sick person, 
being a doctress by profession, she took shelter under tliis 
rock, one night, as some protection against the storm. The 
ground was too wet to lie down ; so, to protect herself and 
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iMBQ frcna ti^e pel^g oi the raiii,fbd Bt6od and hAA him 
^ ihb bfkUe all night. la this condition, with sleepless- 
attention she realised all the terrors of the storm. She saw 
dveiy flash of lightning, heatd every peal of thunder that 
taroke over her, and keenly felt every gust of the tempest 
that swept by her shallow retreat. Her situation was Any- 
thing but desirable. She bore, however, her exposure with 
ft hardy sjmt, and awaited t^ light of morning with a calm- 
ness such as few beskle herself could exhibit. At length the 
ii^t g! day began to appesur, but there was no cessation of 
the storm. This continued in its strength, and &e rain fell 
in terrents on the projection of rock over her head. Still 
the wind howled around her. About noon the cloids retired, 
tiiB sun shone out, aod she resumed her journey. It is not 
strange that, from such a circumstance, the ledge under which 
Ae rested that fearful night should ever since bear the name 
<rf " branny Starbird's Ledge." 

A lel^ mine was discovered a few years since in the north- 
west part 6f this town, on a hill-^ide, land in the bed of a 
small mountain rivulet. The ravine is a deep gap in the 
mica-slate rocks which form the principal mass of th6 moun- 
tain, and in this are numerous veins of quartz and brown 
spar, yfiih veins of lead, zinc and copper ore. 1?be veins of 
ore contain much brown ^r, or carbonate of lime, and itot 
in the form of rhomboids and in foliated masses. The black 
blende fills the narrow parts of the vein, and the swells (>t 
^pockets are filled with very pure and heavy masses of the 
argentiferous galena, almost free from the zinc ore. Sixteen 
hundred and eighty grains of this Shelbume lead yield three 
grains of fine silver. 

On a Mr. Burbank's fiurm, in this town, where the Andros- 
ec^gin river cuts through tbe intervales, are large numbers 
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of feroflt trees boned in^ke allaml eoil «t the deplh oC from 
ten to tweke feet The trees project firom the baok into the 
river, and are generally found to lie in a nearly horizontal 
position, &e tops pointing to the northward. The wood is 
but little altered, and is sufficiently sound to be sawed, many 
of the maples having been dug out and manu&ctured into 
wheels for wagons. From the magnitude of the stumps of 
trees that are found on the surface, which are estimated to be 
at least two hundred years old, and firom the fineness of the 
strata of alluvial matter covering the buried trees, it is evi- 
dent that they must have been buried there for a great l^ogth 
of tune. The prevalence of clay over and around them 
accounts for their not having undergone decomposition; the 
exclusion of aur and the prevention of the circulation of 
water having contributed to their preservation. 

Some of the first settleors in the town of Shelbume were 
Hope Austin, Beiyamin and Daniel Ingalls. These moved 
into it m the year 1770. In 1772 came Thomas Green 
Wheeler, Nathaniel Porter and Peter Poor, who was after- 
wards killed by the Indians. 

In 1780 came Moses Messer, Gapt. Jonathan Rindge, Jon- 
athan Evans and Simeon Evans, all valuable men, who left 
a good impress on the general character of their posterity. 
One of t^em was particularly a worthy man, and conspicuous 
in his day for the many moral virtues be exhibited. His 
name was fragrant with piety in all the region about him. 
Mr. Daniel Ingalls was generally known and highly esteemed 
in all the vicinity of the White Mountains. A sense of the 
divine mercy seemed to be ever present with him, whether he 
sat in the house, or walked by the way. In his joumeyings 
he has b^en heard frequently, on alighting from his horse, 
and while drinking at some spring by the roadside, to ^aca- 
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late, '^fioif good t]ie Lord is, to fdrmsh so plabt^illy this 
refres&ing lYoter to drink ! " He eiAibited religioti in its best 
li^t In bis oontersation and general deportment he pre- 
^ted it in a manner to show its real character. He was 
cheerful, and yet you would very seldom say he verged to 
levity; sober when he should be, and yet seldom seen with 
an aspect of sadness or gloom on his &ce. He was a nmn of 
much prayer, and always attached as much importance to the 
duties as h6 did to the doctrineiS of religion; as much to 
what commended its practice as he did to its precept. Many 
interesting anecdotes have been told of him in our hearing, 
some of which we shall here relate. He once took a journey 
of considerable length with Ool. David Page — a cotemporary 
of his living in Oonway. In the course of it they tarried 
together during a night at the house of a friend. On rising, 
the colonel suggested to Mr. Ingalls whether he had not bet- 
ter, that morning, omit family worship, which it was Lis 
usual practice to performj and make the most of the day, by 
taking an early start. In his opinion this omission of worship 
would be best, because in the time required to perform it they 
might catch their horses, and be ready the sooner to start aftelr 
breakfast. To all this Mr. Ingalls, often called l)eacon In- 
galls, kindly replied, '* No, colonel, no ! let us worship first." 
This was enough. The colonel, highly respecting the deacon, 
submitted. They took breakfast, and then had worship, and 
while they worshipped, the horses both came up to the bars 
of the pasture, near the house, and stood there waiting to be 
taken. 

Anoilier slight incident, transpiring after his death, clearly 
shows how Mr. Ingalls was esteemed in his life. His death 
made a deep sensation in the region where he was known, 
and that was widely extended. At Conway the news was 
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received by all with sadnees. Said a man in this town, aa 
the news was announced to him in the field where he was at 
work with others, ^' How straii^t Deacon Ingalls went up ta 
heaven when he died ! " and, pointing npward with his ex- 
tended arm, be continued, ''No eagle ever went up straaghter 
into the sky than he did when he breathed his laat breath.". 
This very serious appearance and language was tiiie more 
noticeable, because previous to this he had generally be^ a 
very rude man, and seemed oCten to take pleasure in annoying 
the deacon with infidel cavils. 

Moses and Bobert Fletcher Ingalls, the two eldest mm of 
Deacon Ingalb, came to Shelbume soon after their &tber. 
They were both valuable men, yet quite different in their 
general characteristics. Their days were spent near each oth^, 
"in the discharge of mutual kindnesses, and still you would 
sddcHn see two brothers more unlike. Moses was quick and 
irritable naturally, while Fletcher was more cool and even in 
his dispositicm. Moses was all life and energy in whatever 
he undertook — a grand pioneer for a new country. No hard- 
ships or discouragements seemed, in the least, to repress his 
energies. He was bold to a proverb, as his ascent of the 
ledge called by his name fully proves. Nor were his wit and 
shrewdness less than his courage. He was especially foiKlof 
hunting moose and bears. 

One Sabbath morning, unknown to his fath^, he joined his 
companions and started on a hunt. They followed down the 
Androscoggin a few miles, when they espied a large moose 
in the river eating water-grass. Ingalls gave him a shot 
The moose escaped, as they supposed, unii^ured. On bis 
return home, being asked by his fiither where he had been, 
he replied Aat he had been out huntii^, seen a moose, and 
had a shot at hiip, but did not kill him. To this his fiMlier 
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fqplied, iridi &l8e discretion we think, '' No, Moses ! that was 
tlie devil you shot at, instead of a moose. How dare you so 
bireak the Sabbath ? '' Some few days after this, Moses, pass- 
ing down the riyer, found the moose dead, killed by the shot 
he had given him &e previous Sabbath. Returning home, 
willi imitation marked on his coontenance, he said, '^ Father, 
Ae devil is dead!" — "What do you say?" replied his 
Mbsr. " Why, Moses, what do you mean ? " — " Mean, 
fi^er ! " said he in return, " mean, why I mean as I^said, 
the devil is dead. You said the creature I shot at the other 
day was the devil, and, if so, he is dead, because I have just 
found the creature I know to be the one I shot at, and he is 
dead enough." Long after that the report went, Moses shot 
thedeviL 

Bob^ Fletcher Ingalls, fiimiliarly called "Uncle 
Ketcher," to whom we have already referred as the younger 
brother of Moses, resided, all his days, in the first framed 
house ever built in Shelbume. This house is still standing, 
owned by his scm-in-law, Barker Burbank, Esq. Some of 
tiie boards on it, still to be seen, were cut with a whip-saw, 
an instrument much used in early times. 

In his youth, this Mr. Ingalls was very mirtUul, but 
afterwards became more manly and serious in his deportment. 
He was respected, by all that knew him, as a man of genuine 
{A6ty and Christian benevolence. He aimed at all times, and 
everywhere, to be doing good. To the cause of temperance, 
especially, he was an early and ardent friend. The first 
temperance meeting, we think, ever had under the shadow of 
these mountains, was under his direction and appointment. 
Among the various means he took to stay the evil, was the 
forffialini of a body, called the " Gold Water' Army," 
desi^ied to embrace especially the youth of boA sexes in 
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that region. Bj dint of mnoh eBo/rt^ he brou^t most of 
these in toim, underfifteen yearsof age, into it He regarded 
it aa a sort of child in his old age, and spared no toil in labor? 
ing for its extension and prosperity. On the foordi of Jnly, 
the year before his death, in a procession formed for cdebratr 
ing the day, he was put at the head of his army and marched 
to the meeting-house to listen to an cnration. After the ora- 
tion, by request, he addressed the young soldiers of the army. 
And it vaa an address, as we have been told, wo^ hearing; 
kind, instructiye and pathetic. Scarcely an eye in th/e 
assembly was free from tears when the old man sat down. 

Among many impressive counsels &nd expostulations, h# 
uttered on this occasion, these were a few : '' I charge you,'^ 
tumiDg himself to the parents of the children, and the citizens 
of the town, " I charge you, in the name of Heaven, to bring 
up these children right Train them in the good way ci 
temperance and sobriety ; guard them from evil as you would 
the most precious jewels put into your hands.^' He spoke in 
this way till there was not an unfeeling heart in the assembly. 
And now he is dead we may suppose he is still speaking to 
some of the survivors of that tc^ul iassembly through th^ 
sweet and clear recollections of his looks and words. 

The history of Shelbume is strikingly diversified, with 
scenes of toil and hardships endured by its early settlers. 
Mr. Hope Austin with his family, consisting of a wife and 
three children, moved into this town April 1st, 1781. At 
that time there was five feet of miow on the ground. All the 
way from Bethel they waded through this depth of snow, 
occasionally going on the ice of the Androscoggin river, along 
which their path lay. The furniture wa^ drawn by Mi. 
Austin mi. two hired men, on hand-sleds. Mrs. A^istin w«ot 
on Soot, carryipg her younigest (Mid, nine months old, in hsr 
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«nns, iddi Judidi the eldest girl, six years of age, and little 
James, then four years, trudging by her side. They went, 
in this way, at least twelve miles to their place of residence. 
When they arrived at tiieir new home, they found simply the 
walls of a cabin without floor or roof To make a shelter 
from the rains and snows, they cut poles and laid th^n across 
the walls to serve as the support of a roof On these they 
laid rough shingles covering a space large enough for a bed. 
With no more covering on its roof, and with only some 
shingles nailed together and put into one of the sides for a 
door, they lived till the next June. 

Then they covered all its walls, and gave it an entire roof. 
For something to shelter their cow, they dug a large square 
hole in the snow, down to the ground, and covered it over 
with poles and boughs. This served as a house till tiie snow 
went off, and then the poor cow needed no shelter but the 
open heavenfi. Thus they lived quietly and happily, if not 
very comfortably, till August, the time of the Indian mas- 
sacre. 

An account of tiiis has been given, in part, in the narrative 
of the captivity of Nathaniel Segar. What was omitted by 
him, not coming under his observation, we shall here give. 
Segar tells us that a party of Indians from the woods, painted 
and armed with tomahawks, came upon him and some others 
while in a field at Bethel, bound them, and after plundering 
the house and making a rude assault upon the wife of one of 
the prisoners, started them ofij saying they were prisoners 
and must go to Canada. The first halt they made was at 
Gilead, where they killed and scalped Mr. James Pettengill. 
After this they crossed the Androscoggin with these pris- 
oners, and went to the house of Hope Austin in Shelbume. 

Here they searched for plunder. Mr. Austin being away 
22 
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from home, thej told hk wife to remain in the hoaae, and 
she should not be hurt Hurrying on, they went to the 
boase of Gapt Bindge, further up the river. Here they 
killed iffid soalped Peter Poor, and took Plato, the color^ 
man, prisoner. So far Segar, in his narrative, has traoed 
their course, though mxKk more minutely in its various de^ 
tails. Now, leaving him to pass on his way to Canada with 
the ladiims, we shall take up those parts of the sad scene 
which he did not witness. Hope Austin, who was at Gapt 
Bindge's at the time the Indians and thehr prisoners went Into 
his own house, when they approached Gapt Bindge's, after 
se^g Poor killed, and Plato taken prisoner, flsd immediately 
across the Androsco^n. Following down this river a mile 
or two, he came to the house of Mr. Daniel Ingalls. Here 
he found his three children. His wife had been here, brought 
over the river in a boat by Mr. Ingalls, but had just gone 
back to her house on. an important errand. The children 
came, one with a Mrs. Wentworth, who waded the river with 
it in her arms, and the other two in the boat with their 
mother. Mrs. Austin had gone back to her house just before 
her husband came, in company with Mrs. Wentworth, to get 
some meal and bring it to Ingalls', she having more of that 
article than. any other one in the vicinity. Very soon after 
Austin arrived at Mr. liigalls', most of the neighbors came 
hurrying in, excited by the news of the sad affidr that had 
just taken place near Bindge's house. 

Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Wentworth not returning so soon, as 
they were expected, the whole company crossed the river and 
went to Mr. Austin's house. Here they found them making 
all haste to gather the meal and return to Mr. Ingalls'. But 
after consulting awhile, and reflecting that there might be 
danger in all the houses, tiiey concluded to take tiie meal 
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a&d Bome maple sugar, and go to the top of a moantain near 
bj, and spend the night. They did this, and, after ascending 
its precipitous side, spent the night on the sammit, in iiiU 
hearing of the whoopings aiKl shoutings of the Lidians. From 
this circumstance the mountain has since been called *^ Haric 
HilL" 

Finding, on their return from Uiis mountain the following 
morning, that there were signs of Indians still in the neigh- 
borhood, they fled to Frybuig, all the way through ihe 
forest, fifty-nine miles from Shelbume. Here IJiey remained 
till the danger was passed. Then again they sought tlieir 
home in the wiHemess. The season being unpropitious, the 
return company, numbering about twelve persons, old and 
young, made their way back tiirough many hardships and 
Buferings. It was March, and a large quantity of snow was 
on the ground. Their journey about half accomplished, they 
encountered a terrible storm of rain. The men were com- 
pelled to stand out in the open air, and buffet its force through 
one jf hole night, while the women and children were protected 
from it only by ticks of beds drawn over poles. These 
exposures they endured with noble courage, and at length 
reached the end of lieir journey. 

One of the most terrible encounters willi wolves ever put 
on record is said to have taken place in this town. A Mr. 
Austin, retinning home on a time With his team, overtook an 
Indian, bent almost double with i^e heavy pack on his back. 
Kindly he offered the Lidian a ride, which the weary man 
gladly accepted. During the ride, Austin asked the Indian 
his name. He replied, somewhat &cetiouBly, that John 
Peter or Peter John suited him, just which it pleased the 
ftneies of others to call him. At the junction of two roads 
lliey separated, the Indian shouldering again his heavy load, 
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and going in an c^ppoeite direction to the team. After leav- 
ing Mr. Austin, a pack of famished wolyes attacked the poor 
Indian with all the fury of starvation. How long the battle 
lasted we know not; nor how many remained of the hungry 
pack to devour the Indian ; but when the spot was visited 
not long after, seven carcasses of huge wolves lay beside the 
clotiies and bones of their slayer. Seven of the monsters he 
had slain ere he himself yielded &e struggle. 

Leaving the Atlantic and St. Lawr^ce railroad at Straf- 
ford, uid fi)llowing up the Connecticut river to the boundary 
between New Hampshire and Canada, you come to a little 
river, one of the tributaries of the Connecticut, called 
^' Hall's Stream." On its bank a poor soldier named Hall 
was drowned. The starved man dragged his skeleton body 
to the bank of the stream to drink. His head hung over a 
little descent, and, unable to raise it, he drowned, tiie water 
playing witli his long hair when he was found. 

At the time of the deplorable situation of the American 
army near Quebec, especially after the fall of the lamented 
Montgomery, the commander in the unsuccessful attack upon 
it, things became so distressing, that desertion among the 
famished soldiers was. deemed almost a virtue. Twelve of 
them made their appearance in Shelburne in the autumn of 
1776. They were first discovered by a negro in the employ- 
ment of Capt Bindge, who succeeded, after much persuasion, 
in inducing them to follow him to the house of his master. 
Here, so far exhausted were they with hunger, that they 
required the strictest attention in order to be kept alive. 

As soon as they were sufficiently recruited, they gave an 
account of the scenes through which they had passed. They 
told how they succeeded in getting away from the army near 
Quebec. They followed the course of the Chaudiere river 
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for a hng distaz^e, tQl at length they orossed the high lancb 
aiid came to the Magallaway riyer^ down which ihej passed* 
to its confluence with Clear Stream, at a place called Enrol. 
Her« they left one of their number, too feeble to follow them 
any further. On receiving this information, Oapt. Bindge 
immediately prepared himself with proyisions and other things 
necessary for a journey in the wilderness, and started in 
quest of the soldier left behind. He todk with him Moses 
Ingedls, to wh(Hn we haye dready referred, then a young 
man about twenty years of age. With great speed and toil 
they pursued their course till they came to the place desig- 
nated by the soldiers in Shelburne as the one where they left 
their feintiag comrade. Afto looking round, they soon feund 
him. He had moved but little from the spot where he had 
been left. He lay nearly across his gun, with his long hair 
in the water, dead. They buried him on the shore of the 
stream, and, as a memorud of the poor fellow, changed the 
name of the little river from Clear to ^' Hall's Stream." 
22* 
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A raw things remain yet to be said concerning the White 
Mountain Indkns. Amid the obscurity and nno^rtalnty 
which shroud the many traditions req)ecting Ihem, we think 
the following fiicts to be authentic. During the last years of 
the American Bevolution, the northem Indians seem to haye 
determined to make a final stru^le for their hunting-grounds 
and home, and Pennacook, or Bumford FaDs, in Maine, was 
selected as the scene of their resistance to white ^icroadunentB. 
No general battle was fought, but after committing many 
murders and barbarities on the settlers, and greatly anno^nng 
them, they retired, forgetting their revenge in llie sad and 
weak condition of their tribe. One Tom Hegan, whom we 
have before mentioned, was particularly active in waylaying 
and killing the whites. He figures conspicuously in all tiie 
cruel Indian stories of this regicm. Sometimes in the employ 
of the British, and sometimes impelled onward by hb own 
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deq> hatred, he was very bold, and bloody, and barbarous, 
ftnd for a long time a terror to the settlors. 

A Col. Clark, of Boston, had been in the habit of visiting 
annoallj the White Mountains, and trading for furs. He 
had thus become acquainted with all the settlers and many 
of the Indians. He was much esteemed for his honesty, and 
his visits were looked forward to with much interest Tom 
Hegan had formed the design of killing him, and, contrary 
to his usual shrewdness, had disclosed his plans to some of 
his companions. One of them, in a drunken spree, told the 
ueetet to Molly Ockett, a sqiiaw who had been converted to 
OhriBtianity, and was much loved and respected by the whites. 
She determined to save Clark's life. To do it, she must 
traverse a wilderness of many miles to his camp. But 
nothing daunted the courageous and faithful woman. Setting 
out early in the evening of the intended massacre, she reached 
Clark's camp just in season for him to escape. Tom Hegan 
had ahready ^ed two of Clark's ecunpanionSi encashed a 
nule or two from him. He made good his escape, widi his 
noble preserver, to the settlements. Col. Glaik's gratitude 
kQ^w no bounds. In every way he sought to reward the 
kind squaw for the noble act she had performed. ¥or a long 
tune sbe resisted all his attempts to repay her, until at last, 
ov^roome by his earnest entreaties and the difficulty of sustain- 
ing herself in her old age, she became an inmate of his &m- 
ily, in Boston. For a year she bore, with a martyr's endur- 
ance, the restraints of dvilixed life ; but at length die could 
do it no Icmger. She must die, she said, in the great forest, 
amid the trees, the companions of her youth. Devotedly 
pious, she sighed for the woods, where, under the clear blue 
sky, she might pray to Ood as she had when first converted. 
Clark saw her distress, and built her a wigwam on the Falls 
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of ^ Pennaeook, and there 8app(nrted her Ae reniaitider rf 
her days. Often did he Tisil her, bringing the neceastty 
jmrntion for her siKtenaiiee. 

It m the tragical end of this same Tom Hegan, we think, 
which is so commonl j remembered by many of the old inhab- 
itants in Maine, even to* this day. ''He was tied upon a 
horse, with c^turs on his heels, in sncii a mann^ liiai the 
spars oontinoally goaded the animal. When the horse was 
set at Uberty, he ran fiirioasly through an orduizd, and the 
eraggy limbs of the Ixees tore him to pieces." 

A danghter of this Molly Ockett married one Pool Sosap, 
we think the one who was afterwards tried for murder at 
Gastine. This Pool Snsop was a Penobscot Indian ; bnt tiie 
northern and eastern tribes freely intermarried, we beHoTa. 
''All ike tribes between the Saco and the St John, botih in- 
elnsive, are brothers." 

As a specimen of Indian oratory, the q)eech of John 
Neptune, the diief of the tribe, at ^ trial of Snsnp, may 
not be ninnteresting. " The case was nearly as follows : — 
On the OTening of the 28tfa of Jnne, 1816, this Indian wis 
intoicioated, and i^ the taTem of one En^t, at Bangor 
(whether he had procured liquor there with which to intozi- 
oate himself, we are not infimned) ; and being noisy and inr- 
buknt, Knight endeavored to ezpel him from his house. 
Harii^ thrust him out of doors, he eaideavc^red to drire him 
away, and in the attempt was stabbed, and immediately died. 
On his arrest, Susup acknowledged his guilt, but said he was 
m liquor, and that Knight abused him, or he had not done 
it. Being brought to trial in June, the next year, at Cas- 
tine, by advice of counsel he pleaded not guilty ; and, after a 
day spmt in his trial, a verdict was r^ictered aoooiding to 
the defence set up, mandau^ter. 
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''After the sentence was declared, Sumip waa asked by the 
ocurt if he had anything to say for himself; to which he 
replied, ' John Neptune wilL speak for me.' Neptune rose 
up, and, haying advanced towards the judges, deliberately 
said, in English : 

" ' You know your people do my Indians great deal wrong. 
They abuse them vary much, — yes, they murder them. 
Then they walk right off ; nobody touches them. This 
makes my heart bum. Well, then, my Indians say,*'' We 
will go kill your very bad and wicked men." No, I tell 'em, 
never do that thing — we are brothers. Some time ago, a 
very bad man about Boston shot an Indian dead. Your 
foople said, surely he should die ; but it was not so. In the 
great prison-house he eats and lives to this day. Certainly 
he never dies for killing Indian. My brother say let that 
bloody man go free — Peol Susup too. So we wish. Hope 
fills the hearts of us all. Peace is good. These my In- 
diMis love it welL They smile under its shade. The white 
men and red men must be always friends. The Great Spirit 
is our father. I speak what I feel.' 

" Susup was sentenced to another year's imprisonment, 
and required to find sureties for keeping the peace two years 
in the penal sum of five hundred dollars, when John Nep- 
tune, Squire Jo Merry Neptune, of his own tribe, Captain 
Sohnond, from Passamaquoddy, and Captain Jo Tomer, 
from the river St. John, became his sureties in the cogni- 
sance " 

Gorham is a rough, unproductive township, lying on the 
northerly base of the mountains. It was formerly called 
Shelbume Addition ; but was incorporated by its present 
name, June 18th, 1886. Numerous streams descend from 
the mountains, through this town, into the Androscoggin. 
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Tbe opcmng of the AtlMitio aod St. LawronoeBailroad brought 
this little town out frcmi the greatest obicoritj, and it has 
become one of the great reeortA for the travelling eommmnitj. 
Its peculiarly fiEtvorable situation for viewing the mountains 
was never known, until travellers, posting through its borders 
£)r other destinations, were compelled to admire its beauties. 

Immediately on the completion of tiie railroad to this 
point, the Alpine House was erected, and the announcement 
made^thi^ the cars set passengers down at the very base of 
tho White Mountains. People, for a mixnent, were dumb 
with ast<miBhment. It had never been supposed that there 
was any north or south, or east or west, to these old heists ; 
but that every one who visited them must make up his mind 
lor a long stage-<H)ach ride through Conway or Littleton, 
and ultimately be set down at the Crawford or Fabyan's. 
That the cars should actually carry visitors to the base of the 
mountains was something which every one had supposed 
would take place in the far-off future, but not until they 
themselves had ceased to travel ;. but it was certainly so ; 
and the Alpine House and Gorbam had become ^miliar 
wwds to travellers. 

The Alpine House is a large hotel, owned by the railroad 
company. It is some distance from the base of the moun- 
tains, which are seldom ascended from this pcrint ; but fiwr 
quiet and comfort, and beautiful drives, it is surpassed by no 
bouse at the mountains. A beautiful little village haa sprung 
up around it, consisting mostly of buildings owned by the 
company. The post-office is kept here,' and the telegraph 
affords an excell^t opportunity to business men to visit Ihe 
mountains, and attend to their business at the same time. 
Mount Moriah, Bandolph Hill, Berlin Falls, and Lary's, 
should all be visited before the traveller takes his departure. 
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The 616X1 HoroM is seten miles from the Alpine House, in 
the Tdilej of the Peabody river, immediKtely under Mount 
Washington, and in the mklst of the loftiest summits in ike 
wbole mountain distriet The house is situated in Bellows^ 
Okaring, which contains about a hundred aci!es. For a base 
view of tike mountains, no spot could be selected so good. 
Several huge mountains show themselves proudly to view, in 
front ot Ae piaina, iK>thing interv^^iing to obscure their giant 
brtra. '^ Tou see them befi^e you in all their nobk, calmi 
o&d silent grandeur, seyerally seeming the repose of power and 
strength. On the left is the mountain bearing 1h;e wortMest 
name our c<mntry ever gave us. Toward die right of its 
rock-'^rowi^ summit rise, in full view, the cekbrated peaks 
of Adasis and Jefferson — the one pointed^ the oth^ rounded. 
On both wings of these towering summits are the taps of 
lesser elevstions. In an opposite direction, fronting the 
^patriot group,^' of gigantic forms, is the hmg^ irregular 
rue of Carter Mountains." 

The carriage road^i^ to the summit of Mount Wadiington 
starts from this pomt. We have desmbed this road in a 
previous cha|)ter, but find the Mowing additional &ots m a 
late Bestcmi paper. Such a gigantic ent^rise cannot be too 
^^fisn referred to. <' The Mount Washington Eoad Company 
«re now pushing on the work of grading up the mountain, 
as rapdfy as possible. Between two and three mileff are fin* 
ished) and the vAole is to be completed this fall. The car^ 
riages, of v^bich we ha?e just seen a model, are to be of 
omnibus form, each to hold twelve p^^scms. The v^ehides 
are to be dravm by four horses. The passengers vdll not sit 
&cing each other, nor &cing the front, but half way between 
these two posfti(m8. A separate seat is arranged for eadi 

* S«e eirgrtitiiig of Oarriage Boad, page 89. The Hotel seen si tliv nmMtt 
of Mount Washington in the engraving is not yet boilt. 
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pamei^^, and tAtk carriage has obIj twelve seats ioside. 
The bodj of the carriage is so ananged as to be raised ia 
front in ascending, and in the rear in descending the moun- 
tains, so as to always keep the body en a leveL The brake 
is so applied to the wheels as to insure perfect aa&ty, being 
operated much in the same way as railroad-car brakes. 
The only difbrence is, that these are moved by the &et of 
tiie driver instead of his hands. A safety-strap passes up 
into the carriage, and, by a ring lying on the bottom, the 
motion of the hxtsea may be arrested by any one of the pas- 
B^gers, if necessary. 

^'The CMTiages are to be built by Downmg and Sons, Con- 
cord, K H., and with a view of embodying these improve- 
ments, idiich are all made by D. 0. Maoomber, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Bead Company, they have constructed die model 
examined by us yesterday. The character of Downing and 
Sods, and their &me as omnibus and carriage builders, is a 
guaranty that the workmanship will be of a sup^ior kind, 
and yrortiij of the elevated use of the vehicles." 

The building of the Summit House, on the top of Mount 
Wadiington, was a noble undertaking. No one but a Yankee 
would ever have thought of building a house where hereto- 
fore men had hardly been able, on account of the cold, ai^ 
wind, and storms, to remain long enough to obtain a satisfiaic- 
tory view of what surrounded them. The bold thought, we 
believe, is due to Joseph S. Hall, who was a guide fix>m Ihe 
Notch House for many years, and who saw the necesaitiy of 
a shdter at the £Humnit 

Mr. Hall disclosed his plans to a Mr» Bosebrook, a brother 
fimner of Jefferson, and together they determined to under- 
take ^ task. No one surely owned the top of Mount 
Washington ; no one ever thought of owning it, save one 
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Hazro, a moon-mad Jew, who son^t to establish tolls around 
flie summit, and himself sat down to collect the fees. But to 
make all sure, a lawyer was employed to search the records 
at Concord, and it was fully ascertained that the State of 
New Hampshire had never granted to any one the acre of 
solid rock which crowned Mount Washington. J. M. Thomp- 
son, Esq., the landlord of the Glen House, granted them for 
a small compensation the use of his bridle-path, over which 
to transport their material ; and the first day of June, 1852, 
they broke ground, or rather rock, for their house, and, the 
twenty-fifth day of July, sat down to dinner in it, with the 
outside completed. The state of the atmosphere on the 
summit, during these early months, may be imagined firom an 
account of an ascent inade in the month of May, the 9th 
instant, this year, 1856. . 

"The second and third miles we found the snow from two 
to four feet deep, and with sufficient crust for snow-shoeing. 
At the old ' half-way camp,' we left our snow-shoes, and pro- 
ceeded on an icy crust, so solid that a heel stamp would 
scarcely dent it. All the high mountain streams are yet 
fettered by the strong chain of winter, and in several places 
we were compelled to cut stepping-places in the ice with our 
hatchets, that we might advance. In this manner we at last 
arrived at the foot of the highest crag, when, trumpeted along 
by the deafening roar of high wintry wind, a frost-cloud 
came over us, and shrouded us in white. We found our 
houses yet firmly resisting the destructive power that freely 
moves around them in this exposed latitude ; and after much 
difiiculty succeeded in entering the Tip-Top house by a back 
window. The doors and windows of both houses were securely 
covered with a glistening crust of thick frost, and against the 
doors snow was banked up so solid, that even with a good axe 
23 
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and spade, I tiiink we coold not have lived to out away an 
entrance, with the wind and sleet so starcmg against ns. I 
can saj tnilj, that, entering as we did on one side sheltered 
bj rocks fipcnn the wind, we were compelled to make constant 
and active exertion to keep from freezing, with thidc gloves 
and heavy outside coats. In short, we went i««pared wi^ 
a thoroagh winter dress." 

A camp was built about half way up the mountain, in the 
small growth of spruce and pine, which ]?as to be thdr 
home while building the house. Several tough, scrubby 
mountain horses and pack-saddles were purdiased, and a 
number of stout, -able^yodied^'ifl^^ .iBfere hired. Thus pre- 
pared, they at leilgth commeQcedroj^rations. A few com- 
menced blasting, ^he^' blocks of ptone trom the solid 
mountain itself, and laying up the walls of the house. A 
few were employeii doifn sif the*c4mp in hewing timbers and 
riving shingles, and Ihe remainder brought up from the valley 
below, <m their otW shout^cnrs, and on the horses, boards and 
^^fixms^^ for the finishing. Those on the summit could 
work but a few hours during the day, and some days not 
any. Occasionally, cbuds of sleet and snow would oome 
drifting over the summit, so frosty and biting, that the 
utmost exerti(Hi could only save them from being thorou^y 
numbed. Their only safety then was in fleeing to their 
camp. Thus whole days would be spent in going to and 
from their work. Around the summit it would i^pear all 
clear and comfortable, and up they would go to their labor. 
Hardly would they be fidrly commenced, when some sudd^ 
storm would come upon them, and down they would be fi)rced 
to go to their shelter. Seldom more than two or three con- 
secutive hours could they work at once. The house was 
located under the lee of the highest rock on Mount Wash- 
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ington, and was laid out forty feet long, and twenty-two feet 
wide. The walls were four feet thick, laid in cement, and 
every stone had to be raised to its place by muscular strength 
alone. 

While these were laying the walls, the material for finish- 
ing and furnishing were being dragged up from the Glen 
House, a distance of six miles. Lime, boards, nails, shingles, 
timbers, furniture, crockery, bedding and stoves, all had to 
be brought up by piecem€«tl on the men's or horses' backs. 
No one ever went up without taking something — a chair, 
or door, or piece of crockery. Four boards (about sixty 
feet) could be carried up at once on a horse's back, and, 
but one trip could be made daily. Mr. Bosebrook, a young 
giant y carried up at one time a door of the usual length, 
three feet wide, three and one half inches thick, ten pounds 
of pork, and (me gallon of molasses. 

The walls were raised eight feet high, and to these the 
roof was fistened by strong iron bolts ; while over the whole 
structure were passed strong cables, &stened to the solid 
mountain itself. The inside was thrown, primitive fiuthion, 
into one room, in which the beds were arranged, berth-like, 
for the most part on one side of the room, in two tiers, with 
curtains in fr(mt A table, capable of seating thirty or 
forty persons, ran lengthwise of the room. At one end of 
the room a cooking-stove and the other furniture of a 
kitchen were placed, with a curtain between it and the table. 
At the other end was a small stove, in which was burned 
mountain moss. The walls are perfectly rough, outside and 
in ; a little plaster upon the inside merely fills up the chinks. 
The house trembles and creaks in the gale, but stands strong. 
Says one : <' The Summit House is quite as good a place ai 
a ' cottage chamber,' wherein to listen to the strain, 
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< Which 18 played upon the tMngles, 
By the patter of the rain.* 

'' It seems like the times of bygone days, when we used 
to sleep in -a chamber with nothing overhead but the humble 
roof. 

* * Every tinkle on the shingles 

Has an eoho on the heart. 
And a thousand dreary fiuicies 

Into busy being start, 
And a thousand reeoUections 
Weave their bright hues into woof, 
. As I listen to the patter ^ 

Of the soft rain on the roof. ' " 

"The father of Oliver Peabody, who resided at Andover, 
Mass., in one of his excorsicms into New Hampshire, met 
with an adventure, which has connected his name with the 
geography of the country, and which, for that reason, as well 
as for its singularity, may perhaps with propriety be men- 
tioned here. He was passing the night in the cabin of an 
Indian, situated on the side of a mountain, in the neighbor- 
hood of Saco river. The inmates of this rude dwelling were 
awakened in the course of the night by a loud noise, and had 
scarcely time to make their escape, before their hut was swept 
away by a torrent* of water rushing impetuously down the 
hill. On reconnoitring the ground, they found Ihat this 
torrent had burst out suddenly from a spot where there was 
no spring before. It has continued flowing ever since, and 
forms the branch of the Saco which bears the name of Pea- 
body's river." 

A late number of the State of Maine contains the fol- 
lowing narrative, which it almost curdles one's blood to read. 
We were in Shelbume, at the time it transpired, collecting 
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materials for our work, and saw ourselves young Goulding, 
who was at the hotel under the care of a physician. Who 
besides these men would not have yielded to death in such an 
extremity? 

"On Jlmuary 81st, Nathaniel Copp, son of Hayes D. 
Copp, of Pinkham's Grant, near the Glen House, White 
Mountains, commenced hunting deer, and was out four suc- 
cessive days. On the fifth day, he left again for a deer killed 
the day previously, about eight miles from home. He dragged 
the deer (weighing two hundred and thirty pounds) home 
through the snow, and at one o'clock, P. M., started for 
another one discovered near the place where the former was 
killed, which he followed until he lost the track, about dark. 
He flien found he had lost his own way, and should, in all 
probability, be obliged to spend the night in the woods, the 
thermometer at the time ranging from thirty-two to thirty- 
four degrees below zero. 

" Despair being no part of his composition, with perfect 
self-possession and presence of mind, he commenced walking, 
having no provisions, matches, or even a hatchet; knowing 
that to remain quiet was certain death. He soon after heard 
a deer, and, pursuing him by moonlight, overtook him, leaped 
upon his back, and cut his throat. He then dressed him, 
and, taking out the heart, placed it in his pocket for a trophy. 
He continued walking twenty-one hours, and the next day, 
at about ten o'clock, A. M., he came out at or near Wild 
river, in Gilead, in Maine ; having walked on snow-shoes the 
unparalleled distance of forty miles without rest, a part of the 
time throu^ an intricate growth of underbrush. 

" His friends at home becoming alarmed at his prolonged 
absence, and the intensity of the cold, three of them started 
in pursuit of him, viz., John Goulding, Mr. Hayes D. 
28* 
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^:>pp, his &ther, and Thomas Colbane. They followed his 
track, until it was lost in darkness, and, by the aid of dogs, 
found the deer which young Copp had killed and dressed 
They then built a fire, and waited five or six hours finr the 
moon to rise, to liable them to continue their search. They 
again started, with but the fiuntest hopes of ever finding the 
lost (me aliye ; pursued his track, and, being out twenty-six 
hours in the intense cold, found the young man of whom they 
were in search. 

*' Goulding froze both his feet so badly that it is feared he 
will have to suffer amputation. Mr. Copp and Mr. Gulbane 
firoze thrir ears badly. No w<»ds can reward the heroic self- 
denial and fortitude with which these men continued an almost 
hopeless search, when every moment expecting to find the 
stiffened corpse of their friend. 

''Young Oopp seems not to have realized the great dai^er 
he has passed through, and, although his medical advisers 
say he cannot entirely recover the use of his limbs for from 
three to six months, talks with perfect coolness of taking 
part in hunts which he planned for the next week." 
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*' What a rich, sonorous word, by the way, that * Chocorua ' is ! To my 
ears it suggests thd wildness, freshness and loneliness, of the great hiUs. 
It always brings with it the mgh of the wind through mountain pines." 

Wb have given in another place what Drake, the author 
of the " History of North American Indians," considers the 
correct account of Chocorua's curse. There is, however, a 
beautiful story connected with it, whether true or not we 
cannot say, which should not be passed over unnoticed. 

A small colony of hardy pioneers had settled at the base 
of this mountain. Intelligent, independent m^n, impatient 
of restraint, they had shunned the more thickly-settled por- 
tions of the country, and retired into this rcAnote part of 
New Hampshire. ''But there was one masternspirit among 
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them who was capable of a higher destiny than he ever fal- 
fiUed. 

'' The consciousness of this had stamped something of pcouA 
humility on the face of Cornelius Campbell, — something o[ 
a haughty spirit, strongly curbed by circumstances he could 
not control, and at which he seemed to murmur. He assumed 
no superiority ; but, unconsciously, he threw around him the 
spell of intellect, and his companions felt, they knew not 
why, that he was * among them, but not of them.' His 
stature was gigantic, and he had the bold, quick tread of one 
who had wandered frequently and fearlessly among the ter- 
rible hiding-places of nature. His voice was harsh, but his 
whole countenance possessed singular capabilities &r tender- 
ness of expression ; and sometimes, under the gentle influence 
of domestic excitement, his hard features would be rapidly 
lighted up, seeming like the sunshine flying over the shaded 
fields in an April day. 

. *' His companion was one calculated to excite and retain the 
deep, strong energies of manly love. She had possessed ex- 
traordinary beauty, and had, in the full maturity of an 
excellent judgment, relinquished several splendid alliances, 
and incurred her father's displeasure, for the sake of Cor- 
nelius Campbell. Had political circumstances proved &vor- 
able,'his talents and ambition would unquestionably have 
worked out a path to emolument and feme ; but he had been 
a zealous and active enemy of the Stuarts, and the restora- 
tion of Charles II. was the death-warrant of his hopes. 
Immediately flight became necessary, and America was the 
chosen place of refuge. His adherence to Cromwell's party 
was not occasioned by religious sympathy, but by political 
views too liBeral and philosophical for the state of the peo- 
ple ; therefore, Cornelius Campbell sought a home with our 
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foii^Ktbers, and, being of a proud nature, he withdrew with 
his family to the solitary place we have mentioned. 

^' A very small settlement in such a remote place was, of 
coarse, subject to inconvenience and occasional - suffering. 
From the Indians they received neitlier injury nor insult. 
Ko cause of quarrel had ever arisen; and, although their 
frequent visits were sometimes troublesome, they never had 
given indications of jealousy or malice. Chocorua was a 
prophet among them, and, as such, an object of peculiar 
respect. He had a mind which education and motive would 
have nerved with giant strength ; but, growing up in savage 
freedom, it wasted itself in dark, fierce, ungovernable pas- 
sions. There was someUiing fearful in the quiet haughtiness 
of his lips ; it seemed so like slumbering power — too proud to 
be lightly roused, and too implacable to sleep again. In his 
small, black, fiery eye, expression lay coiled up like a beau- 
tiful snake. The white people knew that his hatred would 
be terrible j but they had never provoked it, and even the 
children became too much accustomed to him to fear him. 

"Chocorua had a son, nine or ten years old, to whom Car- 
oline Campbell had occasionally made such gaudy presents 
as were likely to attract his savage fiancy. This won the 
child's affections, so that he became a familiar visitant, almost 
an inmate, of their dwelling ; and, being unrestrained by the 
courtesies of civilized life,' he would inspect everything, and 
taste of everything which came m his way. Some poison, 
prepared for a mischievous fox, which had long troubled the 
little settlement, was discovered and drunk by the Indian boy, 
and he went home to his &ther to sicken and die. From that 
moment jealousy and hatred took possession of Chocorua's 
soul. He never told his suspicions ; he brooded over th^m 
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in seoret, to nourish the deadly revenge he oontenpkted 
against Cornelius CampbelL 

'^ The story of Indian animosity is always the same. Cor- 
nelius Campbell left his hut &t the fields early one bri^t, 
balmy morning in June. Still a lover, though ten years a 
husband, his last look was turned towards his wife, answer- 
ing her parting smile ; his last action a kiss for each of his 
children. When he returned to dinner, they were dead — 
all dead ! and their disfigured bodies too cruelly showed thai 
an Indian's hand had done the work I 

<<In such a mind grief, like all other emotions, was tempesi^ 
ttous. Home had been to him the only verdant spot in the 
desert of life. In bis wife and children he had garnered up 
all his heart ; and now that they were torn fcom him, th^ 
remembrance of their love clung to him like the deatfahgrap- 
pie of a drowning man, sinking him down, down, into dark*- 
ness and death. This was followed by a calm a thousand 
times more terrible — the creefong agony of despair, diati 
brings with it no power of resistance. 

'It was fts if the dead could feel 
The ioj worm aromid faim steal.' 

'• Such, for many days, was the state of Cornelius Camp- 
belL Those who knew and reverenced him feared that the 
spark of reason was forever extinguished. But it rekindled 
again, and with it came a wild, demoniac spirit of revenge. 
The death-groan of Chocorua would make him smile in his 
dreams; and, when he waked, death seemed too pitiful a 
vengeance for the anguish that was eating into his very soul, 

" Chocorua's brethren were absent on a hunting expedition 
at the time he committed the murder, and those who watched 
his movements observed that he frequently climbed the high 
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ptmpke, which afterwards took his name, probably looking 
out for ittdioatioiks of their return. Here Cornelius Gamp- 
bell resolved to eSdct his deadly purpose. A party was 
formed, under his guklsmce, to cut off all chance of retreat, 
and the dark-minded prophet was to be hunted Kke a wild 
beast to his lair. 

'^ The nK»*ning sun had scarce cleared away the fogs, when 
Choe(HtUk started at a loud voice &om beneath Ihe precipice, 
commanding him to throw himself into the deep abyss below. 
He knew the voice of his enemy, and replied, with an In- 
dian's calmness, ^ ^e Great Spirit gave life to Chocorua, 
afid Chocorua will not throw it away at the command of the 
white man.' ^Then hear the Great Spirit speak in the 
white man's diunder ! ' exclaimed Cornelius Campbell, as 
he pointed his gun to the precipice. Chocorua, though fierce 
a&d fearless as a pantiier, had never overcome his dread of 
fire-arms. He placed his hands upon his ears, to shut out 
the stunning report; the next moment the blood bubbled 
fn»n his neck, and he reeled fearfully cm the edge of the 
precipice. But he recovered himself, and, raising himself cm 
his hand, he Bpck<d in a loud v<»ce, that grew more terrific as 
its huskiness increased, *A curse upon ye, white men! 
May the Great Spirit curse ye when he speaks in the clouds^ 
and his w<»rds are fire ! Chocorua had a son, and ye killed 
him while the sky looked bright! Lightning blast your 
cn^ ! Winds and fire destroy your dwellings ! The Evil 
Spfrit breathe death upon your cattle ! Your graves lie in 
the war-path of the Indian ! Psmthers howl and wdves fiit- 
ten over your bones f Chocorua goes to the Great Spirit, — 
lus curse stays with the white man t ' 

"The prophet sunk upon the ground, still uttering inaudible 
curses, and they left his bones to whiten in the sun. But 
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his curse rested on that settlement The tomahawk and 
scalping-knife were busy among them ; the winds tore up 
trees, and hurled them at their dwellings ; their crops were 
blasted, their cattle died, and sickness came upon their 
strongest men. At last the remnant of them departed from 
the fatal spot to mingle with more populous and prosperous 
colonies. Cornelius Campbell became a hermit, seldom 
seeking or seeing his fellow-men ; and two years after he was 
found dead in his hut." 

This disease among cattle at one time excited considerable 
interest among scientific men. Prof. Dana, of Dartmouth 
College, was appointed, in 1821, to visit the town of Burton, 
now Albany, and learn, if he could, the cause of the disease. 
After much investigation he found the difficulty to be in the 
water. It was a weak solution of muriate of lime. He 
recommended as a remedy or preventive weak ley, or eiskea^ 
or soap-suds. A certain kind of mud, however, had been 
discovered by the citizens, which was used with great benefit 
'^ This mud is found on a meadow, and, during the summer, 
it is collected for use; it is made into balls as large as an 
ordinary potato, and forced down the animal's throat ; by it 
the tonic effect of the muriate of lime is prevented, and the 
bowels are kept lax. I visited the spot where the mud is 
procured. A spring issues fix>m the place, and the water 
brings with it a grayish-white matter, which is d^sited in 
the rill leading from the spring. This whitish substance is 
the matter in question. After being heated to redness, it 
becomes snow-white; when digested in an acid, a slight 
effervescence occurs, a porticm is dissolved, and the remainder 
has the character of fine, white, siliceous sand ; the portion 
dissolved in the acid was found by appropriate tests to be 
carbonate of Ume" 
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Albany was much frequented by the Indians for the ex- 
ceUent hunting which it afforded. Its many streams abounded 
in otter and beaver, after they had begun to disappear in 
many of their old resorts. The beaver ever retires before 
the advance of civilization. Of the hundreds of ponds and 
dams which they had reared on these mountain streams^ 
many of which were still existing in our boyhood, scarcely 
one now is to be found. Traces of their dams and houses 
are occasionally to be seen, but the ingenious builders are 
gone. The Indian considered them rich game, and hunted 
them as unsparingly as the whites, and still they seem to 
accompany the one in his wanderings, and shun the other. 
Our clattering mills and destruction of the forests are more 
unpleasant to them than the wild war-whoop and tomahawk 
of the Indian. A traveller thus remarks on the peculiar 
attractiveness of their young : ^* A gentleman long resident 
in this country espied five young beavers sporting in the 
water, leaping upon the trunk of a tree, pushing one another 
off, and playing a thousand interesting tricks. He approached 
softly, under cover of the bushes, and prepared to fire on the 
unsuspecting creatures ; but a nearer approach discovered to 
him such a similitude between their gestures and the infantile 
caresses of his own children, that he threw aside his gun." 

The population of this town was, for many years, very 
small. The superstitious fear of the Indian's curse, perhaps, 
— certainly the difficulty of keeping cattle, — kept its number 
of inhabitants much reduced. The soil is fertile, and along 
its streams are beautiful intervales, which, since the discovery 
of a remedy for the disease, are fast beginning to be occu- 
pied. A most amusing incident is told of one Famham in 
the first legal meeting of its citizens. Warrants had been 
sent out for a ^* May training." Every soldier in town had 
24 
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assembled. Officers were chosen, and, after the choice, come 
to form the company, it consisted of only one private. 
" Looking wistfully upon his superiors, standing in terrible 
array before him, he said : ^ Gentlemen, I have One request 
to make ; that is, as lam the only soldier, I hope your hoiidt^ 
will not be too severe in drilling me, but will spare lAe* a little, 
as I may be needed another time.' He could form a solid 
column, he said, * but it racked him shockingly to display.' ^' 

The objects of interest at Franconia we halve described In a 
previous chapter. The town was granted, under the' nattie 
of Morristown, in the year 1764, to Edward Searle ^d 
others. Permanent settlement was made in 1T74 by Capt 
Artemas Ejiight, Lemuel Barnett, Zebedee Applebee, and 
others. The town owes its rise and prosperity to the discovery 
of iron ore in its vicinity. There are two establishments fi^ 
working it in town. The lower works ate situated on the 
south branch of the Ammonoosuc river, and are owned by the 
New Hampshire ton Factory Company. Their establish- 
ment is very extensive, consisting of a blast furnace, erected, 
in 1808, an air furnace, a forge and trip-hammer shOp. The 
ore is obtained from a mountain in the east part of Lisboti, 
three miles from the furnace, and is considered the richest in 
the United States, yielding from fifty-six to sixty-three per 
cent. 

The vein has been opened and wrought forty rods in length 
and one hundred and forty-four feet in depth. The ore is 
blasted out. The mine is wrought open to daylight, and is 
but partially covered to keep out the rain. The first miners, 
ignorant of any other means of discovering the veins than 
such as the pickaxe afibrded, wasted much laboi' and expense 
in fruitless search. At one place tliey eut a gulley one 
hundred and twenty feet long into the solid granite ; aiid at 
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apotber there ia a, simibr cut, seventj-oue feet in. length. 
Many curious and remarkable caverns, have thus been formed 
in the rocky hill-side. 

Numerous interesting minerals have been brought to light, 
and may be found among the rejected masses which have 
been thrown out. The most interesting and abundant are a 
deep brownishrredmanganesian gar^iet^ crystallized and gran- 
ular epidote, prismatic and bladed, crystals of hornblende. 

Artemafl Knight, whom we have n^entjioned as one of the 
first settleijs of the tqwn, during a severe famine which pre- 
vailed in its early iMetory, one bleak December's day, shoul- 
dered his gi|n, and made bis way through the deep snow to 
Eound Meadows in Button Woods, a distance of ten miles or 
wore. On bis way he forded. GaJe's. river, a tributary of the 
Ammonoosuc, hia wet clothes almost instantly freezing as he 
owe out of the water. The water was quite deep, and he, 
1^ nearly in the same condition as though he had swam the 
strean^. At Bound Meadows he killed a moose weighing over 
fcnr hundred pounds, skinned it with his jack-knife, cut it up 
ifith his hatchet, buried three quarters in the snow, and with 
the fourth o^ his back, returning to his hut in Franconia, 
agahi fording Gale's river, and reached home in the evening 
of the same day. 

The village of Bethlehem is about seventeen males west of 
the Notch of the White Mountains, on the road to Franconia 
and Littleton. The road here passes over a bi:oa4, undulat- 
ing hill, in an open and airy situatio^i, which gives the trav- 
eller an opportunity to admire, at his leisure, the view of the 
range of the White Mountains, the finest and most satisfactory 
to be anywhere se^i. Mount Washingtpn is here brought 
if^ its true place in the centre of the chain, and takes the 
pi?dQedeace wlu(^ belongs to its gfpeatly superior breadth and 
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height The mountains on each side are well arranged in 
their proper and subordinate situations ; the pointed peaks of 
Adams, Jefferson and Clay, ccmtrasting finely with ilie 
smoother and flatter summits of Monroe, Franklin, Pleasant 
and Clinton. 

Jonas "Warren, Nathaniel Snow, Nathan Wteekr and 
others, made a permanent settlement in Bethlehem in 1796. 
It was then known by the name of " Lord's Hill." Like tie 
early settlers of all these towns, priyations, sufferings and 
hardship, were their daily lot. Now their cattle would wan- 
der away and be lost in the broad pasture in which they 
roamed, requiring days and sometimes weeks to find them. 
Without carts or carriages of any kind, they performed all 
their labor, piling the bags of com upon the steers' backs, and 
marching them through the rough forest twenty-five miles to 
mill, when meal in the settlement got low. Capt. Bose- 
brook, not long after the settlement of the town, pitj^ected a 
road and with others cut out a decent path from his own lone 
hut in Nash and Sawyer's locatioa, to his neighbors on Lord's 
Hill. A log bridge was built over the Ammonoosuc, but did 
not withstand long the many sudden rises ^ the rapid 
stream. 

The settlers of this town were hardy, persevering men, more 
nearly resembling Capt. Rosebrook than any we have before 
met. To help out their small stock of provisions a party went 
at one time to Whitefield ponds for fish. On their return in 
the night a thick fi)g arese, completely hidiug the trees which 
they followed as their guides, and, ere they were aware, they 
were lost. The cold was intense ; they had no fire-arms, aid 
life hung on their devising some method to keep themselves 
warm. Cutting down long, slender trees, they trimmed them, 
and, placing them across a log, with a man at each end, tbey 
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commenced rapidly pushiag them back and forwards, as men 
do a " cross-cut " saw. Diligently they plied their toothless 
saws all the night, working as only men work for their lives. 

Lord's Hill was incorporated into a town by the name of 
Bethlehem, December 25th, 1799, and the first town-meeting 
was held in the house of Amos Wheeler. The following year 
the town voted to raise four dollars to defray town charges, 
twenty-four dollars fi)r schooling, and sixty dollars for bridges 
and highways. In April of the same year the project of build- 
ing a bridge over the Ammonoosuc was started, and the fol- 
loiwing mputh tbe town voted, in town-meeting convened, to 
l^Miild ^e b^dg^, a^d r^sed ^ee hupdred and ninety dollars 
to do it with. So scarce was provision during the ecmstruc- 
tion of this bridge, that all the poor laborers, working in the 
water all day, had to eat was milk-porridge, carried to them 
hot by their wives. Eight cents were allowed per hour to 
the men for their services, and six cents for a yoke of oxen. 

So great was the &mine at this time that the citizens were 
obliged to desist from their labors, go into the woods, and cut 
• and bum wood sufficient to make ashes enough to load a team 
of four oxen with potash. This load of potash they dispatehed 
with a teamster to Concord, Mass., a distance of one hundred 
and seventy miles. It was four weeks ere the teamster re- 
turned with provisions. During his absence they saved them- 
selves from starvation only by cooking green chocolate roots 
and such other plants as would yield them any nourishment. 

The little settlement of early times is now a flourishing 
village. Two beautiftil churches send their spires up to 
heaven from its midst. Five large mills for sawing lumber 
are in constant operation, and a large factory manu&ctures 
yearly one himdred and forty tons of starch, requiring thirty- 
^ee thousand bushels of potatoes. 
24* 



CHAPTER XXI. 

GEOLOGY. 

UTDIAK THBOKT 07 THB CREATION OT THB WORLD. — UfNAS ID&l OT TBM 
OBHAXIOK Of THB WHITB HOUITTAIIRL — DB. JA0K8ON*S THn»T. — flB 
ORISJMB ltkll's theobt. 

The rude Indian's idea of the creation of this world, with 
its hills and mountains, and the formation of the fearful 
Agiocochook, and the theories of scientific scholars concern- 
ing the origin and history of these mountains, we may bo 
pardoned for placing in the same chapter.. 

" Water at first overspread the face of the world, which is 
a plain surface. At the top of the water a musk-rat waa 
swimming about in difierent directions. At length he c(m- 
cluded to dive to the bottom, to see what he could find on 
which to subsist ; but he found nothing but mud, a little of 
which he brought in his mouth, and placed it on the sur&ce 
of the water, where it remained. He then went for more 
mud, and placed it with that already brought up ; and thus 
he continued his operations until he had formed a consider- 
able hillock. This land increased by degrees, until it over- . 
spread a large part of the world, which assumed at length its 
present form. The earth, in process of time, became peopled 
in every part, and remained in this condition for many years. 
Afterward a fire run over it all, and destroyed every human 
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being except one man and one woman. They sayed them- 
selves by going into a deep cave, in a large mountain, where 
they remained for several days, until the fire was extin- 
guished. They then came forth from their hiding-place, and 
from these two persons the whole earth has been peq)led." 

ORIGIN OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

'^ Cold storms were in the northern wilderness, and a l<»ie 
red hunter wandered without food, chilled by the frt>zen 
wind. He lost his strength, and could find no game ; and 
the dark cloud that covered his life-path made him weary of 
wandering. He fell down upon the snow, and a dream car- 
ried him to a wide happy valley, filled with musical streams, 
where singing-birds and game were plenty. His spirit cried 
aloud for joy ; and the * Great Master of life ' waked him 
from his sleep, gave him a dry coal and a flint-pointed 
spear, telling him that by the shore of the lake he might 
live, and find fish with his spear, and fire from his dry coal. 
One night, when he had laid down his coal, and seen a warm 
fire spring therefrom, with a blinding smoke, a loud voice 
came out of the flame, and a great noise, like thunder, filled 
the air, and there rose up a vast pile of broken rocks. Out 
of the cloud resting upon the top came numerous streams, 
dancing down, foaming cold ; and the voice spake to the 
astonished red hunter, saying, ' Here the Cheat Spirit will 
dweUy and watch over his favorite children ! ' '^ 

GEOLOaiCAL. 

Dr. Jackson, in his report of New Hampshire, thus speaks 
of the White Mountains : — 
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''TboWkitaM(mQteiDflMreiheo0ntve<^ Ammt i^t^reti- 
iag geokgiod woticB. If a meaaoie ia apfdied to a correct 
map of the Northern aad Middle States, taking the White 
Meantakis £ir a ce^are, and meesoriiig south-west and north- 
east, it will be nolioed that the secondaiy rocks are uegalf 
eqoi-distant from this c^itre of doTation, (m each side of the 
axis, and the beds and included fossils will correspond in a 
remarkable manner, indicating that whea the strata were 
horiiontal, tbej forated a continuous dqmit, effected ^nder 
netrly the same conditions. 

''If we estiniate thestetaof Yennont and Maine as h<»r)8{0iL- 
tal, bj imagining the primary rocks which separate them to be 
removed, and the Imes of stratification brought to coincide in 
direction, it is evident that the whole of New England would 
be regarded as sunk &r. below the level of the ocean, and a 
qmce would still remain between the ends of the strata 
wh^re the primary rocks had been removed. Now, since 
the strata were formed when the present rocks were beneath 
the sea, we may sujqpose the whole of the primary unstrali- 
fied rocks to havb been below the stratiySed deposits, and, by 
a sudden outburst and elevation, to have been more or less 
broken up, altered in composition, and included between 
masses of the molten gneis mi granite. Thus, we may ac- 
count for the loss of a portion of the disrupted strata, while 
we also explain the intercalation of masses of M*giIlaceous 
slate in the {»imary series, and the metamorphosis of the 
sedimentary deposits by igneous action. A heaving sea 
of molten rocks, probably bearing on its surface the sedi- 
mentary strata, elevated, overturned, and effected chemical 
changes in them, the results of which we behold along the 
line of junction of the two classes of rocks. 

" The reader would be able better to cc^iiceive of this state 
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of tbings, by the contemplation of the breaking up of a vol- 
canic crater, or xnay figure the scene in his mind by imagin- 
ing a frozen lake, frith suocesave and Aide layers of snow 
and ice, to be broken up by an earthquake, and the Tfhole 
mass suddenly frozen while in the highest state of disturb- 
ance. This, however grand the scale, would not give a suf- 
fi^ontly enlarged idea of the vast movements of the earth's 
crust, nor of the changes which the materials must have un- 
dergone in the immense periods of geological time ; for the > 
action of a comparatively moderate heat for ages efifects 
changes in ihe position of elementary particles which are 
not duly appreciated. This hypotiiesis will appear more 
plausible to those who will take the trouble to go over the 
ground &om one^nd of the section to the other, noting the 
changes which are manifested in the order of strata, and 
considering the known causes of chemical action on the in- 
gredients of rocks. It will be observed that the sedimen- 
tary deposits have all been disturbed by upheaval, and that 
portions of stjrata are included in the unstratified rooks, 
showing their posterior eruption, while, in some places, the 
fracturing of strata has been still more remarkable, a com- 
plete breccia being formed with their comminuted fragments, 
and the thick pasty rocks of eruption. 

" Occasionally, the mechanical power of elevated granite 
is manifested by the complete overturning, or doubling back 
of large sheets of mica slate, and its chemical effects are 
seen in the remarkable induration of the rock along the line 
of junction, those slabs, when not bent, being chosen by the 
quarrymen, on account of their superior firmness. 

*' The geological features of Mount Washington possess 
but little interest. The rocks in place consfetii^ of a coarse 
variety of mica slate, passing in gneis, which contains a few 
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crystals of blade WoniMiJiM mi (fmtii$^ Oie eoae i^ th« 
iQOuntaia and Us snnmiit ai« ooveied with i^yriads of angiir- 
lar aad flat blocks and M» of mioa slatOy piled in Qoafuskm 
one upon the other. They are identical in natura ifiik the 
rocks in place, and bear no marks of traosportatioii^or ahra* 
sion Iqf the action of water." 

Sir Charles Lydl, the ^ninent E^Ush geologist, thus 
writes conoerning these mountains : — 

^^ The flora of the npp^onost regioa of Mount Waahingtoa 
conoflts of species which i^re natives of the cold climate of 
Labrador, Laplaad, 6reep}and and Sib^a^ andare inqtatient, 
aajs Sigelow, of drought ^ well as. of both extremes of 
b^ and cold ; they a^, therefore, not at all fitted to ioiax'^ 
id) in the ordinary climate oi N^ew England. But they are 
preserved hece, during winter, &om injury, by a ^e^ dqptii 
of mom^ and the air in summer never attains, at this eleysf- 
tion, too high a teo^ratiore, while the ground below ia 
always cooL When the snow melts they shoot up instaatlj 
with vigor pKoporiioned to the lengidi of tiow they have been 
dormant,, vapidly unfold tlieir flpwess, and mature their fruits, 
and run through the who)^ coume of their vegetation in a 
few weeks, irrigM^ by clouds^ and mist. 

^'K we attempt to gq^ec^late <m the manner i|i which the 
peculiar species of plants qpw esUUisbed on the highest 
summits of the White Mountains) were enabled to reach those 
isoh^ spots, while none of them axe met with ia the lower 
laads around, or fiwr a j^eat distance to the north, we shall 
find ourselves en^iged in trying to solve a philosophical 
p^:oUem, which requires tdie aid, not of lx>tMiy alone, but of 
gsidogy, or a knowledge of the geographical changes which 
iknmedii^ly pr^eded the^ present state of ibe eftrth!^^ ^m£^^ 
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We have tot c^^ain hOTf ^ia Arotie fid!i^, oonsisting of plants 
specffieally identical '^Ih those wbioh now inhabit lands 
bordering the sea ki the extreme north of America,- 
Europe, and Asia, eould g^t to the top of Mount Washing- 
ton. Now, geology teaches ns that the species living at 
present on the earth are older than many parts of oar exist- 
ing continent ; that is to say, they were created before a 
large part of the existing iiMmntuns, valleys, plains, lakes, 
- rivers and 'seas, were* fctioo^. G?bAt such most be the case in 
regard to the island of Sidly, I annonnoed my convicticm in 
1888, after first returning from that oountry. And a simi- 
lar conclusion is no less obvious to any naturalist who hifs 
studied the structure of North Amm4^, and Observed the 
wide area occupied by the modem or glacial deposit 
bfefore alluded to,^ in which marine fossiL shells of living 
but nor^m species are etitOmlM. It is dear that a great 
portion of Canada, and the country surrounding the great 
lakes, was submerged beneath the ocoan when recent species 
of molktsca flouri8hed,'Of which the fossil remains occur more 
than five bunded feet ctbote ^ level of the sea, near Mon- 
treal. I have abeady stated' tJiat Lake Ghamplain was a 
gulf of the sea at thiit period, that large areas in Maine 
were tinder wat^r, and I may add tiiat the White Moun- 
tains must then have constituted an island, or group of 
islaetds. 'Yet, «8 this perk)d is so modem in the earth's his- 

* «Soitt0 of the oonaretiflfOB of fine olfty, tnore or lees oaieaiMiu^ mefc with 
Uk (New Hampshire, in this * drift * on the Saoo river, thirty miles to the north 
of Portsmouth, contain the entire skeletons of a fossil fish of the same species 
as one now living in the Northern Seas, called the capetan (Mailohu mllosiu), 

• abd«i the sise of a sprat, and sold abundantly in the London market, salted 
apd dxisd like herrings. I obtained some of these fossils, which, like the asso- 
ciated shells, show that a colder climate than that now prevailing in this region 

' was establish^ in what is termed 'the glacial period/'' 
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tory as to belong to the epoch of the existing marine bona, 
it is feur to infer that the Arctic flora now contemporary with 
man was then also established on the globe. 

' ' A careful stady of the present distribution of animals and 
plants ovOT the globe has led nearly all the best naturalists 
to the opinion that each species had its origin in a single 
birthplace, and spread gradudly from its original centre to 
all accessible spots fit for its habitation, by means of the 
powers of migration given^to it firom the first. K we adopt 
this view, or the doctrine of 'specific c^tres,' th^re is no 
difficolly in compreh^iding how the cryptogamous plants of 
Siberia, Lapland, Greenland and Labrador, scaled the heights 
of Mount Washingtcm, because the sporules of the fungi, 
lichens and mosses, may be wafted through the air for indefi- 
nite distances, like smoke ; and, in fact, heavier particles are 
actually known to have been' carried for thousands of miles 
by the wind. But the cause of the occurrence of Arctic 
plants of the pbsenogamous class on the top of the New Hamp- 
shire mountains, specifically identical with those of remote 
Polar regions, is by no means so obvious. They could not, 
in the present condition of the earth, efiect a passage over 
the intervening low lands, because the extreme heat of sum- 
mer and cold of winter would be fetal to them. Even if 
they were brought from the northern parts of Asia, Europe 
and America, and thousands of them planted round the fi)ot 
of Mount Washington, they would never be able, in any 
number of years, to make their way to its summit We 
must suppose, therefore, that originally they extended their 
range in the same way as the flowering plants now inhabiting 
Arctic and Antarctic lands disseminate themselves. The in- 
numerable islands in the Polar seas are tenanted by the same 
species of plants, some of which are conveyed as seeds by 
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ammals over tiie ice when the sea is frozen in winter, car by 
birds ; while a still largw number are transported by floating 
icebergs, on which soil containing the seeds of plants may be 
carried in a single year for hundreds of miles. Agreatbody 
of geological evidence has now been brought together, to 
dome of which I have adverted in a former chapter, to show 
that this machinery for scattering plants, as well as for carry- 
ing erratic flocks southward, and poUsMng and grooving the 
floor of tiie ancient ocean, extended in the western hemi- 
sphere to lower latitudes than the White Mountains. When 
these last still constituted islands in a sea chilled by die melt- 
ing of floating ice, we may assume that they were covered 
entirely by a flora like tiiat now confined to the uj^rmost 
or treeless region of ike mountains. As tiie continent grew 
by the slow upheaval of the land, and the islands gained in 
height, and the climate around their base grew milder, the 
Arctic plants wouli} retreat to higher and higher zones, and 
finally occupy an elevated area, which probably had been at 
first, or in the glacial period, always covered with perpetual 
snow. Meanwhile, the newly-formed plains around the base 
of the mountains, to which northern species of plants could 
not spread, would be occupied by others migrating from the 
south, and perhaps by many trees, shrubs and plants, then 
first created, and remaining to this day peculiar to North 
America. 

* * The period when the White Mountains ceased to be a group 
of islands, or when, by the emergence of the surrounding 
low land, they first became connected with the continent, is, 
as we have seen, of very modem date, geologically speak- 
ing. It is, in foot, so recent as to belong to the epoch when 
species now contemporaneous with man already inhabited tliis 
planet. But, if we attempt to carry our retrospect still fur- 
25 
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tber into H^ pwt, and to go back to the date mbsst Ab rooka 
theinid:va6 of tlie White Moontams <»%inated, we are last in 
tunes of extreme antuiiiity. No light is thrown on diis 
mqahy by imbedded orgaaie remains, of which the stmta c^ 
gneis, mica achist, cby slate and qnartaite, are whoU j devoid. 
These masses are traversed by numenma yeins of granite and 
greenstone, whidi are thercAnre tuwer than tiie stratified 
oryBtalline rocks which they intersect f and the' abrupt man- 
ner in which these veins terminate at Ihe snrfiuse, attests how 
much denudation or removal by water of solid matter has 
taken place. Another qnestion, of a chronological kind, may 
yet deserve attraiiaDn; namely, the epodi of the mov^enents 
whidi Arew'lhe body of gne» and ihe associated rocks mto 
their present bent, disturbed, and vertical positions. !I%is 
s«{)^ is also involved in considerable obscurity, although it 
seems hi^y probable that llie crystalline strata of Hew 
Bampdure acquired Aeir internal arrangsments at ihe same 
time as the fossilferous beds of the Appalachian or Alleghany 
dhain; and we know that diey assumed their actua^ strike 
and dip subeequentty to the origm of the coal measures, 
whidi enter so largely into the structure of that chain." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

EMPIJBATtJKB OF THB WBATHBR AT THB MOUNTAUsTd. 

TSraMOMKmiOAL lAlffA. — STHOFSIS Of m ^VlUXBEB. -^ OQMPAKEf ON OF 
WEiLnnES 'VOTE LONO ISLAKD WEA'lUEH. •>— BABIHQUJLKBS. — - IHtTHBEB* 
STOBUS. — mSSK — OOLD • AKD VBOST. -* pLKiBjnaSS Of !tHE ATM08FBERI. 
— IVNaiS 07 IUT»»-*0FBU|OB,^OO]IBDmOir, 

Fob the foUowing statement of tiie weather on the summit 
of Mount Waahmgton, we are indebted entirely to the rec(»tl 
of Mr. Nathaniel Noyea, of Boston. Mr. Noyes commenced 
a residence on tiie summit of Mount Washington, on the 7th 
of June, 1853, which he continued until noonday of the 
16th of September, — one hundred consecutive days (with 
the exception of an absence of one week), — during all which 
time he kept a record of the temperature of the atmosphere, 
firom observations with a thermometer, commencing witii the 
8th of June, at sunrise, noon and sunset, and continuing 
these observations tinree times daily until ihe 15th of Sep- 
tember. 

It has been found by comparison &at the temperature of 
iSJL Washington k more even than that of any other place 
at which a record has ever been kept. Before many yeaans 
have elapsed, j^ysicians, without doubt, will recommend to 
patients who require an even and cool temperature, a residence 
at the summit <»f Mt. Washini^ during the summer mov^ths. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE WEATHBB. 

The following is a synopsis of the weath^ during ea(^ 
month : 

June, 1868. 

Average temperature at sunrise, 48.8 degrees. 

Average temperature at 12 M., 68.5 degrees. 
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ATerage taoleratare at Mtmet, 45.7 4€|;F«m. 

Tlmmameft^ stood lowesti, 26tk day, 24 << 

" " Ughflst, 20th dny, 66 

'^ below £reMiig at WEvrise, 6 days. 

" " " at sunset, 2 " 

The greatest change in any day occurred the 24th, when 
the thermometer fell twenty-one degrees firom sunrise to sun- 
set ; and twenly-six degrees in twenty-four hours. It snowed 
for several hours, covering the ground, or rather the rocks, 
0eyeral inches in depth. 



' . JlJLT, 1868. 




Arerage temperatore at smmse, 


48.6 decrees. 


** " " 12, M., 


54.2 " 


« « " Bonaet, 


47.7 « 


Thermometer stood highest, 28d day 


66 « • 


" ' " lowest, 7th day, 


89 


There waa no snow during the month. 


but plenty of frost, 


and some ice. 




August, 1853. 




Average temperoture at sunrise, 


44 d^rees. 


" " " 12, M., 


51.5 


" " " sunset. 


47.5 ~ « 


TbenancKaeter stood highest, 11& day. 


62 « 


^' " lowest, 20th day. 


80 " 



On thfe eighth of the month there was a severe tempest, 
accompanied with hail, which fell to the depth of several 
inches on the northerly side of ihe mountain. 

Septbmbeb, 1853. 
Amperage temjpetafcure at sunriao, 43.2 degrees. 

25* 
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ATerage tMnperatore at 12, M«, 46.8 " 

« « « 0im06t, 44^ " 

Thermometer stood h^est^ 6th day, 59 " 

" « lowest, 12th day, 24 " 

At sunset, the tenth day of this month, the thermometer 
stood at the &eezing-pomt, and a snow-storm commenced 
during the night, which continued through the whole of the 
next day, and until late in the evening, covering the surface 
to the depth of nearly a foot I have seldom, if ever, wit- 
nessed a more severe storm in the winter in any place, than 
the storm th^re so early «s September lltL It blew a per- 
t&ct hurricane at times, prostrating a telescope stand belonging 
to the proprietors of the Summit House, which was intended 
to be of sufficient strength to withstand the hardest gales. 

!nie following comparison of these rec(»rdswith records <^ 
hourly thermcMnetrical observations made upon Brooklyn 
Heights, Long Island, near the level of the sea, was taken 
firom a small circular, prepared by E. Merriam, Esq., of New 
York, together with the thermometrical observations made at 
the summit : 

'^ It will be seen, by the annexed tabular statement, that, 
in the last twenty-three days of June, the greatest change 
during the twenty-four hours, on the summit, was twenty-one 
degrees; while on Long Island, during the same term, the 
greatest change was thirty degrees, a difference of nine de- 
grees in £sivc»: of the summit. In July the greatest change 
on the summit was eighteen degrees, and on Long Island 
twenty-five degrees; making a difference in favor of the 
summit of seven degrees. The month of August was still 
mdre equilibrious, the greatest change on the summit being 
but seventeen degrees, and, on Long Island, but twenty- 
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tno degrees ; being five degrees in fotor of Mount Wadi- 
ingtcm. September, &om Ist to 15th, tbe period named 
by both records, was still more equilibrious than Angost ; 
tiie greatest change on Ihe summit being tlrirte^i degrees, 
aad on Long Island eighteen degreed; fifiference in Ator 
of the summit, five degree. It tl^rrfore most clearly ap- 
pears that the temperature of the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington is not subject to such sudden and great chaises as 
lie temperature of Long Island. 

'^ The highest temperature on the summit, during the hun- 
dred days, was sixty-six degrees, which was at noon tm. the 
20th of June and 28d of July; and, on Long Island, during 
the same time, ihe highest was ninety-seven (fegrees, and wa« 
on the twenty- first of June. 

"The lowest temperature on the summit in June, was on 
tib 2iih of that month ; twenty-fi>ur degrees, or eight degrees 
below the freezing-point; in July, on the 7th, twenty-nine de- 
grees ; in August, on the 20th, thirty degrees ; and in Septem- 
ber, to the 15th, twenty-four degrees on the 12th. On Long 
Island, the lowest temperature in June was forty-four de- 
grees on the 9th ; in July, fifty-eight degrees on the 18th ; in 
August, fi%-five degrees on the 29th; and of Ihe first 
fourteen days in Sq)tember, fifty-one degrees on the 12tii. 

" During the hundred days, the temperature on the summit 
of Mount Washington fell to and below the freezing-point on 
seventeen days-, viz., six in June, two in July, fi)ur in 
August, and five in September. 

'* During the hundred days, earthquakes occurred on five 
days, viz., on the 17th and 20th of July, at Portland, 
Maine ; on the 28th of August, at New Madrid, Mississippi 
river ; on the 8th of September, at New Bedfinrd, Mass. ; 
and, on th^ 11th of September, at Biloxi, Louisiana. These 



DfcanniTs n wsns mwmtmx^ vmow. 

shooki tf etftbqpudfio, eadi Md «U| radnoed the te«4Mi^tw9 
«f Urn atBiofpbitd i^)On the aomnat of Mount WashJAgtoii 
asfbUeirs: 

"The two sho^ of ottrthquakes at Porda&d, Mame, 
betwera &f^ and six, A. M., of tbo 17th of July, reduced ^ 
tempefatufe on tfie aanmit from fortj-mae to ^mij-Berm 
dagreee, or witibiQ five degrees of ^e freeeing-poiiit; and 
the flhoek at ^ satno jJaoe, on the afienu)on of ihe 2(^ of 
the same m<mth, reduced the temperatore i£ Ihe muttiolb 
firoBL fi% to thkty*eight deigrees, or within fix d^jreea of the 
fireeztBg-^poliit An earthquake at New Madrid, on the Mis- 
siasqEiiiitiTer, on the 28th August, reduced ih& temperatore 
at aba aniBBut from fiMrtj-seven to tiiirQr'-£)ur d^ees, or om 
degree below the freezing-p(Hnt. On the 7th of S^teiril)er, 
the shock of an earthquake was &lt at New Bedford, Mass., 
in the erening, whK^ redueod tlie tenq[)toktttre at l^e sunuait 
from fiftynux to thirty deg^rees ; and a A^k at Bikw and 
along the lake coast, near New Orleans, on the 11th of S^ 
tember, at five P. M., redooed the temperature on the susunit 
from £brty-«nin& to iwenty^six degrees. Thus it appears 
tiutt of earthquakes oeeurring m or east of the Missiasiiq^ 
riyer, on two days in July, one in Augiait, and two in Sep- 
tember, uid all that we baye aoeounts of occurring within 
that district witidn that length of time, all produced the 
same results in re&igerafting the temperature oif the ^ttnos- 
phere on the Summit of Mount Waahingten." 

THUNDBR-STOEMS. 

On th^ e%hth of August, at four P* M., th^ce was a l^under-^ 

stonn, atlmded by some hail, on the summit ; and at the ledg^ 
about one mile bekyw, oa the OMBtem side, the bail £dl to ths 
depih of seyend inches. The thimder was heayy, and ihi 
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Hl^teiag mid ; aod the cmUx followed the fladi so qtiicU/, 
that it seemed difficult to diatinguidi any perceptible diierenoe 
belwe^i tiie light and the soitmL Jn the eyeoing lightning 
wa3 eeen in several directicms, 

A thunder-storm was experienced at the summit on ^e 
13th of August, at one, and again at six, P. M. ; and on 
the 14th of the same month, at two P. M., was the heaviest 
thunder-storm Mr. Koyes had witnessed during his residence 
thus &r on the summit. The lightning appealed the most 
active at the south-east ; the rain fell in torrents all day, and 
during the thunder-storm, at two P. M., the wind was very 
severe. 

The sound o£ the thunder at the summit is peculiar, re- 
s^abling the quick disdbarge of a caimosi, and the sound of 
but short duration. 

The wind blows steadily with great pressure on the sum- 
mit, and not in gusts as in other places. He thinks the 
winds are stronger than in the valleys. 

COLD AND FROST. 

White hoar-frost is occasicmally seen on the summit of 
the mountain, but not oft^. 

CLEARNESS OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Mr. Noyes remarks, that he has never taken particular 
notice how many mornings in a week the sun rises clear ; but 
^ thinks i^ more than three mornings, in a week on an 
average; and, immediately preceding the 13th of August, it 
had been nearly a week since they had been &vored with a 
clear sunrise or clear sunset at the summit, the atmosphere 
httving been foggy. 

Objects can be seen at a greater distance after sunset 



dM&edy iM ^ aim Booie, ttta»te itt the foot of ^ 
iDOiintein, wbkh h* ixni^uteg at two «tid i^ hiilf lafles date&t 
in air-liiie, i^t nine P. M., abottt irix^-fiw ndttatM after 

LENGTH OF DAYS. 

Tkd days are abcmt hrij minutes longer on ^ mama^ 
thi^ lAf b^e^ sanriBe and sunset, tban <« the sea )e¥el in 
the same latitiicle. 

A perafm haUooiBg fircan a position below the siimut 
can be heard by a person standing on the summit a gvealsr 
&tanee thati the same haUodng mpoa the summit eould be 
hetfd down the mountain, erkbouemg that ti^ 8<m&d as- 
cends. 

SPRJNOS. 

A living spring of delicious water, about llurty rods 
below the house, on the northern side of the summit, supplies 
water abundant! j; and while towns in the nei^borhood, 
near i!be sea level, were s|iffi»ing foit water, ike Bpiing con- 
tinued its uniform supply. Water from sueh a sp^ mast 
be of the very best. « • 

THiasT. 

In r^rence to thirst at the ^n^fiomit, Mr. No^ says: 
'^ I un well satisftdd) frott my ewft experience,, ejn weU a» 
i^marks made by my wife) and other memb«?8 of the h&iaad' 
hcMj that pB*s<ms are mudi mofe tMrsly heie ibsA bekw* 
I have drank double or treble tiie quant^ of water heretiiat 
I should have reqtdred in Boston, although ^ is asadi odder 
here than th^re." 
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Almost every one who aaeends the mountain is very 
thirsty, not only here, but drinking at every little rivulet on 
the way up; and these little mountain streams are very 
plenty. 

"^ COMBUSTION. 

Mr. Noyes, in his letter of September 3d, says: ^*I 
have watched repeatedly to see if smoke ascends here; but 
have never seen it two feet above the ventilator. It always 
beats down around the house. When the air is still, wood 
bomB v^y slow on &e summit, and seems to bum more like 
wood in a coal-pit, where it is not allowed mueh air." 



CHAPTITR XXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Before we leave these mountains, around which we haye 
80 long detained the reader, let us earnestly inyite him to visit 
them. If he has already made their acquaintance, let him coioe 
agam, and oftem Not too often can he drink in the inspira- 
tion of these noble hills. J£ he has never yet stood beneath 
their mighity shadow, he cannot do so too soon. New sen- 
sations yet await him. Come from the thronged cities and 
dusty streets, and refresh yourselves yearly in the clear 
atmosphere of these '' Crystal Hills." Says the eloquent 
Webster: "We believe and we know that its scenery is 
beautiful ; that its skies are all healthful ; that its mountains 
and lakes are surpassingly grand and sublime. 

"K there be anything on this continent, the work of 
nature, in hiBs, and lakes, and woods, and forests, strongly 
attracting the admiration of all those who love natural 
scenery, that is to be found in our mountain state of New 
Hampshire. It happened to me lately to visit the northern 
part of the state. It was autumn. The trees of the forest, 
by the discoloration of the leaves, presented one of the most 
beautiful spectacles that the human eye can rest upon. 
But the low and deep murmur of those forests, the fog rising 
and spreading and clasping the breast of the mountains, 
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wboBe heads were still high and bright in the skies, — all 
these indicated that a wintry storm was on its wing; that the 
spirit of the mountain was stirred, and that, ere long, the 
voice of tempests would be spent But even this was excit- 
ing, — exciting to those of us who were witnesses before^ and 
exciting in itself as an exhibition of the grandeur of natural 
scenery. For my part, I felt the truth of that sentunent 
applied elsewhere and on another occasion, that 

* The loud torr^it and the whirlwind's roar 
But bound me to my native mountdns more.* " 

CcMne ; and when you come, come prepared to stay, to 
study, to feel them. Select some home breath their broad 
shadows, and each day roam over and among them until they 
are yours — their image and their might indelibly fastened in 
your memory. " These old settlers are somewhat tardy in 
fimning intimate acquaintanceships. With them ' confidence 
is a plant of slow growth.' Their externals they giye to the 
eye in a moment, on a clear day; but their character, their 
occasional moods of superior majesty, their coy loveliness of 
li^t and drapery — all that makes them a refreshment, a 
force, a joy for the rest of your years, they show only to the 
calmer eye — to a man who waits a day or two in order to 
unthink his city habits, and bide their time. It is utterly 
impossible to know what the White Mountains are by whirl- 
ing through Conway, and Glen, and Notch, and Franconia, 
in a week. Use the week at some one central point. Spend 
the same money at one spot that is to spread over the length- 
ened journey; take the proper times for driving out to the 
best portions, and the mountains will come to you, which, it 
is said, they refused to do for the author of the Koran." 

Bring not the cares and anxieties of Wall-street and State- 
26 
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stoeet) but Aake off the jerj dost of ^&ax from your feet as 
you set your &ces noTthward to tbeso somm^ Te&ort&. 
Freedom is an esBential element in tbe air of tiiese mofanr 
tainSy— freedom fixm the bcain-ache and heart-ache attend^ 
ant npon thk money stiifb. DoUars and e^ta do mot ccnmt^ 
in Toekennan's Bavine, and tiidr jingle is in harsh dkso- 
naooo of the fidi <^ tiie l^iousand Streams. Galoalation of 
percentage, as one sits and sees Uie 

By the fgpeU wm in li^t and (duMto," 

<m these ragged^ ^i^s^gy heists, is impos^le* Stocks are 
valueless wh^a standing at llie sources of those mi^ity 
riyerSy which carry fertility, and wealth, and healU), to all 
New England* Freedom from politick prejudice i» here 
found Waduogton and Je£b:son snflEer no political cdxifes 
or ranklings b^ieadi their riiadows. Whigs and demoGrats^ 
go toiling up their ste^ sides together, and noocthemers and 
sQullieniers, side by side on the same summit^ look off Ga 
the same wide proc^ect below lliem. Americans and for- 
eigj^^fSj descendants from the fidlierB of the BevolutiQn and 
eoulea from tiie iron rod cf dee^tism, all bow in reverenee^ 
aod a€^aK)wled^ willing allegiance to 

** This family of mountains, olostoring aroimd 
Their hoary patriarch." 

Freedom fiom the thousand petty amu>yat»>es and rcstsainti 
of ci^ and village life is here the bliss of ihe traT^er. 
Do^ the exhilarating air stknulate? Go out, and, to. the 
fall Capacity of the lungs, w^e tite echoes of the hills. The 
chest aU bM:e, breaiiie in the pure mountain air, until your 
de^ tones sbidlawaisn: the talk of die hi&^ peak answmog 
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to peak m the fSeur-off distance. Is the dress of fashionaMe 
life too restraining for climlring over the rough and broken 
places? — throw it oflF, and, clad in freer, looser garments, 
run, and walk, and ramble, the lirelong day. No gossip 
should be whispered in the beautiful gkn ; no petty etiquette 
should be observed while standing on the ruins of the terrible 
ayalanohes. 

Worrfuppers and followers of the same great Author of 
ihese mountains may forget tiieir different sects, and bow in 
unison arofund lliese mighty ^'^tars.^' 

" Nofc vainly did the early Persiein make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth-o'ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honor shrines are weak 
Upreared of human hands. Come, and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Qotti or Greet, 
With Nature's realms of worship, — earth and air. 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer ! " 

Come, aind amid the works of God study the woi^ of Clod. 
" The Kble came out of a mountain country. The book of 
Exodus, which, for poetic sublimity, makes the coloring of 
the Iliad pale, should be read, if one would get the true 
ik>mmenitary on it, as Dr. BoMnson read i&e sublimest pas- 
tog^ of it, a few years ago, among the clffi of Horeb, over- 
looking *he plateau where the gatJiered wanderers saw the 
mountain quake And Maze. ' Job' ttrast be studied by an 
imaginittien that cm isc^jwte Idumean landscapes and skies. 
5%ere are ^ssa^es in the prophets -which no annotations 
could interpret to dien that had lived on prairies aH^ their 
days. Amd ^he Bsahns,- especially, wW<A are ^yed m the 
sprit of all kin^ of scenery, as well as in the most intense 
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and Turied exp^moes of the aool, — wbidi interweaye with 
their nqytaroos pie^ imagery and cokrs caught from the 
pastmeB of Bethlehem, the forests of Horeth, the cayes of 
AdaUam, the wilderness of Engedi^'and the moun^m £uit- 
nesses of Ziph, — oannot yield the riches <^ inspiration to a 
formal reading, but must, many of them, be set under influ- 
ences of nature kindred to those which helped to kindle 
them, before they will glow and sing themselyes anew. The 
twenty-third should be read <mee in si^t of the Connecticut 
meadows ; the nineteenth, on a hill oyerlooking a desert ; the 
eighteenth, during a thunder-shower ; the eighth, under a 
sparkling, frosty night sky; the sixty-fifth after a rain that 
breaks the drought ; then the power of poetry^ as well as of 
piety, that is in them would be manifest" 

** Lo ! in softened grandeur fiur, jet dear, 
Thj battlements stand clothed in lieayen's own hue. 
To swell as Freedom's home on man's nnbounded flew ! " 

Mountains are ever favorable to liberty. They abound 
with the very elements of its life and vigor. Survey the 
objects they embrace, and you must see the truth of this 
remark. These are all free and active in their movements. 
Ko fetter constrains them, no shackle confines them. Its 
streams all murmur the tones of freedom as they flow in 
their courses. Its eagles all scream of liberty as they wheel 
their flight about its romantic slopes, and over its more tow- 
ering elevations. The note of every other bird, too, is in 
keeping with these. They all chirp ezempti<m from enthral- 
ment, as they line its green valleys, or flit along its beautiful 
hill-sides. 

Mountains are especially fisivorable to the cause of human 
liberty. When driven out from other portions of the world, 
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fihe 1^ tJways fbiBid an aqrinin m hdr mcmntaii^. Ute/f^ 
she is cherished. Nature comes to the protection of her 
Totery, and liirows around him the balwaarbiof its irooks and 
precipices. These, Whereyet he comes to them, check the 
tjnmt in his progress. This bas been the case in all past 
tdme. '^ The inhabitants of our New Hampshire mountains 
were, it nmst be confessed, fix)m the tax^ ratibier inclined to 
a mntinovs spirit I believe diat is oommcm to mountainous 
regions in vomt parts of the worM. Seetland and Switser- 
hnd show the example of hardj, strong men in mountainous 
regions, attached to irar and to die chase ; and it is not un- 
fi^rtonate in our New Hampshire history that this s^timent, 
to a considerable degree, prevailed." 

May liberty never be driv^ to our mountain passes. May 
we never be forced to these retreats, and tiie '' patriot 
group " see tyrants marshalling their troops in these valleys. 
0, the voice with which those hoary peaks would almost 
speak ! 0, the anguish of Washington ! 

" I faiow the value of liberty. I helped pay a large price 
for it in the sweat I expended on the field of Monmouth ; in 
the cold and suffering I endured at Valley Forge ; in the 
dreadful suspense I had on the banks of the Delaware pre- 
vious to the battle at Princeton ; and now how can I bear to 
see it lost ? 

^' I have stood here with my compeers, for a long time, 
watching the movement of things on the broad territory for 
whose good I toiled, with the feeling all the while in me 
that, if its inhabitants perpetuated the freedom I helped give 
^them, I should be well compensate for my sufferings. But, 
if they barter it, and ever succumb to a tyrant, either tem- 
poral or spiritual, I could never wish to see the sight, but 
would gladly cover my head with an unbroken thick veil of 
26* 
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cloud, as I have sometimes ckme with passing ones, and neirer 
again look on a land of Taseab and skves. 

'' As I have^once said, I say again : I know the yaloe of 
liberly, and never, never while I have strength to stand herp 
as firm as I do, while the vigor is in me still that has enabled 
me to buffet so many storms as I have, never, never will I 
barter it away. My head shall always be free from the 
badge of a slave, towering np toward heaven in a s^nifioant 
speaking adoration to the Qod that has farmed me." 

No of^ression, certainly none sustained by law or custom, 
can ever exist around the White Mountains. This is a 
cheering reflection. No slave can ever live cm them, <Hr near 
them. They are consecrated to freedom. They are suited 
to produce a race xdi vigorous freemen. We have loved diem 
in times past- We love them still. 

** Where*«r our wind«rmg footsteps roam. 
To thee our fond aflEeotions oling ; 
Land of our loye ! our childhood's home ! 
Land of the cliff and eagle's wing ! 

How proudly stands the mountun height 

That oYeilooks the Tales and streams ! 
In youth it shone to hless our sight ; 

In age it lingers in our dreams. 

T is in the mountain that ^e heart 

BeeoWee its thought and purpose Ugh 
To act the just, the noble part 

For God, for truth, and libeHy. 

How oft has fireedom, in the days 

Of grief and war's disastrous shocks. 
Her shattered banner dared to raise 

Once more upon the mountain rocks ! 
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Enthralmeiit cannot dimb that height ; 

Slayes cannot breathe that upper air ; 
Emblem of freemen, — 't is the flight 

Of eagles only that is there. 

We love thee, land of rocks and rills ! 

Land of the wood, the lake, the glen ! 
Great in the grandeur of thy hills. 

And greater in thy mighty men.*' 

We say, then, in a few words to close, all ye inhabitants 
in Hm broad land, all ye in every part of her wide d<»nain, 
visit these mountains as ye have done, and in larger num- 
bers ; breathe their air ; bathe yourselves in their atmosphere, 
made rich and refreshing with bud and blossom.; trace their 
rivers, and make closer acquaintance with their inhabitants, 
and you will get stronger, deeper energies to ^ life's great 
work. And you, inhabitants of the mountains, prize the 
privil^es'^you ^joy, the blessings of your birthplace and 
home ; trace your way up often to Ood through some of his 
grandest works. Through all your life, in full sight of 
them, serve him and your country well ; and then, when life 
is done, from the very midst of them you may go up to 
occupy those higher delectable mountains, the very sight <^ 
which captivated the soul of Bunyan, — those everlasting 
hills on whose shining summits the people of Qod from every 
clime will swell the anthems of eternity. 

FINIS. 
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PREFACE. 



In tho following pages I have ^deavored to give an amount 
of informatioH and rtatistios relatiTe i;o levery route that leads 
£K)m New York and Boston to the Monntains, that will enable 
tourists to select such a one as will suit Iheir time, taste, and 
purse. 

And, in order that it mi^t be accurate and reliable, I haye 
obtained the information direct &om the officers and agents of the 
different railroad, steamboat and stage routes. The routes are 
numbered merely for reference, in describing two or more that 
start from different points, but unite at some fiiture place, and 
become one. 

For the use of the cut of the Oitfriage Eoad I am indebted to 
D. O. Macomber, Esq., President ef the Mount Washington Car- 
riage Bead Company; and for that of the Top of Mount Wash- 
ington to J. H. Spaulding, Esq., author of *< Historical Belies of 
the White Mountains." 

^e reader is invited to scan the Advertisements in the last 
pages. 

PUBLISHER. 



FROM BOSTON TO WHITE lOTJNTAINS: 



aPLO-TTTP'ZEl' aKPOl.' X-. 



Frem Bbston, via Boston asd Hltine, and Otand Tirtmk Bail- 
roads. 

STATION IN HATMAESST. SmABM^,B(iS3m, 



Trains leave at 7.30 a. h. apd 3 p. h., passing through Bead- 
iag^ XsorteBoo, JlaiednU^ JElxetei^ Bom, Sfitathfiervride J^otion 
{junction wi&:P&i!tiand^ Saeo^aadi BMiDionth^ Bi. B>)rNort]|L! 
Berwiok (stpppiiig five minutes for . refireshments),^ Kennebunk, 
Biddeford«,Saco, and Portland. 

Distance from Boeton to Portland, • . * • 111 miles. 

Time, ^ hours. 

No change of cars between the two places. Passengers who 
intend to pass directly through Portland must have their baggage 
marked at the Station in Boston for " Portland East.*^ 

Passengers taking the first train &om Boston, will dine in 
Portland, and can proceed at 1.15 p. m., via Grand Trunk Bail- 
road, passing through Cumberland, Yarmouth, New Gloucester, 
Danville (junction with Androscoggin and E^mebec B. B.), 
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Meohamo Falls, Paris, Bethel, Gilea^i and Shelborne, anriying at 
€U>rhtim, N. H., the point of departure for Mount Washington, at 
5.80. 

^ Distance from Portland to Gorham, 91 miles. 

Passengers taking the seoond train from Boston, will spend the 
ni^t in Portland, and proceed at 7.16 the next morning, arriTing 
at Oorham at 11.80. 

Distance from Boston to Gorham, 202 miles. 

Fare, •....•.•• • . • $4.00. 

Passengers purchasing thre«gh tieioets hme the fHri^il^ of 
sapping over at PortUuid, or any station upon the Grand Trunk 
Bulroad, and {proceeding in any subsequent train. When suck 
delay is intended, notice should be given to the Oonduotor, who 
will endorse your check. 

Stages leave €U>rham for Glen House (base of Mount Wash- 
ington) upon arrival of each tndn. 



IHstanoe, 8 

Fare, • (1.00. 

Stages leave ike Gien House every morning fin* the Orawford 
House, via Cherry Mountain, also via Pinkham Notch. 

Distance, via Pinkham Notdh, 84 miles. 

Fare (8 









From Boston, via Xaftom, PMrfland, Baoo ml Portmoitth 
and Grand Trunk Bailroad. 

STATION CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON. 



Trains leave at 7.30 a. m., and 3 p. m., pasdng through Lynn, 
Sal^m, Bowrlji Ijpswicih* Newtmiyportk P<»rlanioiitb, BcmSx Ber- 
wick Junction (jonotion with PorilaQd, 9aco i^ PbitnBoath 
B. B.), North Berwick (9tq)ping five minntas 6a refrwhrnents^i 
KfiDnebuok, Biddeford, Saeo, and Porthmd. 

Distaaoe ftom Boston to Portland, 107 mllOB. 

Time, • 4i hoars. 

No change of cars between the two places^ Passengers who 
intend to pass directly through Portland must have their bag- 
gage marked at the Station in Boston for " Portland East.** 

Passengers will proceed firom Portland same as in route No. 1. 
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I Trom Boston, via StOMnem Forert City and lewiiton^ to> 
^ PorUandi and Orand Trunk Sailroad. 



One of tlie above Steamers leaves Ae end of Oentral Wharf, 
BosloB, «rery day (Saturday and Sunday excepted), at 7 r. u., 
arriving in Portland about 5 the next morning.- 
27 
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I b J this loate will take breik&st in PorUaiid, and 
ma proceed at 7.15, Tia Grand Tronk Railroad, as in rente No. 1, 
or can stop at Portland and proceed in an j snbeeqnent train. 



nieftMBiStai«o€k)ikm.bjtlikvMto, fSwOQi 



fxjvia zo-^ 



nm BoatoOy m Ptttland, Sebago Lake, and Oorniay. 

From Boston to Portland bj route Na 1, 2, or 8 ; thence m 
Tork and Cumberland Bailroad to Gorbam, Me., (11 miles;) 
thence bj Stage to Standish, (7 miles ;) thence by Steamer Fawn 
to Bridgton, (31 miles ;)' thence bj Stage to Conwaj, (22 miles.) 

Passengers leave Portland at 7.30 A. M., and arrive at Con- 
waj same evening. From Conwaj to Crawford Honse b j Stage 
next daj. Fare finom Portland to Crawford Honse, $5.00. 
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From Boston, via Boston and Kaine, and Oodieoo Bailrondf. 
and lake Winnipiseogee. 

SIAXIOH nr HATMABKST BfffJABM, BO0IOV. 



Trains leave at 7^ ▲. M., and 12 m., lor Dover, N. H. (68 
miles) ; thence upon Oocheco Bailroad to Alton Baj (28 miles) ; 
thence b j Steamer Dover (dine on the boat) to Wdfboro* and 
Centre Harbor (30 miles), and thence bj Stage to Conwaj (SO 
miles), arriving same evening. 
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Passengers by morning tram only from Boston will arrive at 
Conway same eyening. Those taking the second train will pass 
the night at Wolf boro' or Centre Harbor, and proceed the next 
day to Conway. 

Passengers who pass the night at Conway will i»ooeed next 
morning for the Mountains (dine at the Old Crawford Honse), 
passing through the Notch, and by the Willey House, arriving at 
tiie Crawford House (24 miles from Conway), the point of depart- 
ure for Mount Washington, the same evening. 

Distance from Boston to Crawfbrd House, ...... 180 miles. 

d6 miles by- railroad, SO by irfieamer, and 54 by stage. 
Passengers from Bost^ can buy tidcets to Centre Harbw only. 

Fare to Centre Harbor, • • • • • 98.2a 

From Centre Harbor to Crawford House, $4.26. 
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prom Bofton^ via Boston and Hfine, Manchester and Law- 
rence, Concord, and Boston, Concord and Montreal Bailroads, 
and Weirs, Lake Winn^iseogee. 

STATION IN HATMABKBT SQUABB, BOSTON. 



Trains leave at 7.30 a. m., and 12 m., for Lawrence (26 miles) ; 
thence upon M. and L. R. B., to Manchester, N. H. (27 miles) ; 
^ence u|>on 0. R. B. to Omoord (18 miles) ; thence upon B. C. 
and M. B. B. to Weirs (33 miles) ; tJiMice by Steamer Lady of the 
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Lake, to Centre Huboi' (10 miles, dine) ; tltence by Stage to Con- 
way (80 miles), anriying same eyening. 

Passengers by morning tndn only from Boston will arrive at 
Conway same evening. 

Those taking the second train will pass the ni^t at Centre 
Hatbor, and proceed next <iaj to Conway. Passengers who pasB 
Ae nf^t at Conway, will proceed to the Mountains next day. 

Distance from Boston to GrawihrdHonse^ • * * • » #108»dllik 

104 miles by railroad, 10 by steamer, 64 by stage. 

Fare from Boston to Centre Harbor, 98.20. 

*' <* Centre Hatbor to GrMrfordHease^ $426. 
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From Boston, via Boston and Lowell, Hashna and Lowell, Con^ 
cord, Boston, Concord and Montreal Bailroads, and Lake 
Wumq^iseogea 

STATION LOWXLL STRXBT, BOSTON. 



Trains leave at 7.30 a. m. and 12 nu, ^r LoweH (2d nnlea) ; 
th^ce npon N. and L. B. B. to Nashua (15 miles) ; tiience 
upon C. B. B., to Concord (35 miles). Passengers prooeed 
from Concord same as in route No. 6. Fare the same. 
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From Boston same as in route No. 6 or 7 to Weirs (Lake 
Winnipiseogee) ; tihence .continuing upon the Railroad to PlTmoutk 
(from Weirs 18 miles, dine) ; thenoe by Stage to Flume House, 
Franoonia Notdi (24 miles), amving same evening. 

Passengers taking morning train only from Boston, reach Fran- 
conia same evening. Those taking second train will pass the 
ni^t at Plymouth, and proceed next day to Franoonia. 

Distance from Boston to Flume House, 148 miles. 

124 miles by railroad, 24 by stage. 

lime, 10 hours. 

Fare, $5.15. 

Stages run daily from the Flame House to the Profile House 
(5 miles). White Mountain House (22 miles), and Crawford 
House (5 miles). 

Bistftnoe from Flame House to Crawfijrd House, .... 86 miks. 
Fare " •« " " " «« . . . .#8.00. 
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From Boston, same as in route 6 or 7, to Weirs; thence to 
Plymouth (dine), continuing upon the Bailroad to Wells Biver 
(from Plymouth 42 miles) ; thence upon White Mountain Bailroad 
to Littleton (20 miles) ; thence by stage to Profile House (11 
miles). Flume House (from Profile House 5 miles), or to the Craw- 
27* 
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fbrd Hoiue (28 miles). From the Crawford House the asoent of 
Mount Washington is made. 

PassoDgers taking morning tram only from Boston reach the 
above Houses same eyening. ^ose takmg second train will pass 
the night at Plymouth, and proceed next day. 



DiBtattoefirooi Boston t»PlPdDBHowe« ••«••• .196 

« «< *• ^ElmiiiflHcfase, 198 •< 

« u « •< Gn^iiiM House* 205 <« 

182 mfles by railroad, remainder by stage. 

Fare from Boston to Profils House, • • «t6.1& 

u « «< a QtKwhtd «• ♦6.9a 
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From Boston, tUt Fitd&burg, Cheshirei Sullivan, V^rmout 
Central, Connectiout and Passumpaio BiYecs* and Wbtto 
Kountains Bailroad. 

STATION CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON. 



Trains leave at 7.80 a, M.,and 11 A.M.,for Fit(^burg (60 miles) ; 
thence, upon 0. B. B., to Bellows Falls (64 miles) ; thenoe, upon 
S. B. B., to Windsor (26 miles) ; Uienoe, upon Y. C. B. B., to 
White Biver Junction (15 miles) ; th«ice, i^on C and P. B. B. B., 
to Wells Biyer (40 miles) ; thence, upon W. M. B. B., to Little- 
ton (20 miles) ; and stage to either hotel, s^ in Boute 9. 

Passengers by morning train only, from Boston, reach the 
Mountains same day. Those taking second train will pass thd 
tti|^t at Bellows Fidls, and proceed next day. 

Dko from BQit<»i to littieton, . . . , $0.00 



FROM NEW YORK 10 THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 



From N«fw Toik, via Newport, Fall RlTar and Boitoii. 
ntoM nm no. t, nobth Bttxily vtw toex. 



SfteuDor Baj State, Gapt T. 6. Jewett^ leavw pier No. 8, 
North Biyer, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and Steamer 
Metropolis, Capt. William Brown, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 5 p. m., for Newport and Fall Kiyer. Thence by 
Bailroad to Boston (break£ust) in season to take first train by 
either route ftom Boston to the Mooatains. 

Fare from New Tork to Kewport, $8.00. 

•* «* KewpcHTt td Boston^ .•••...«••• .$2.00. 
<• « New York and Boston, $4.00. 

Passengers intending to stop at Newport must buy ticket only 
to that place. 

' For roui6a fiom Boston, se^ preoediiig pige0» 
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Txom N«w Torl^ via Stoniiigton, PtoHdflooe, and 

raOM FUR NO. S, NOBXH SITXB. 



Steamer 0. Yanderbilt, Capt. W. H. Frasee, leaves Rer No. 
2, Nortl\ Biver, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and Steamer 
Plymouth Eock. Oapt. Joel Stone, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, at 5 p. m., for Stonington; thence by Baibroad to Provi- 
denoe and Boston (breakfast) in season to take first train by either 
route from Boston to the Mountains. 

Passengers are aUowed to stop ov^ at Stonington (mt ProTi- 
denoe, and prooeed in a subsequent train, without additional fiure. 

Fare from New Tork to Boston, f4.0(X 



Trom N«w Tork, via Norwich) Woroetter, Nashua, Oonooid, 
Walls Rlvar and Littleton, N. B., or Lake Winnlpiaeogee. 

IBOM l?!aSBL NO. 18, NOBXH BITSB, NEW TOBX. 



Steamer Connecticut, Capt Wm. Wilcox, leaves Pier No. 18, 
North Biver, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and Steamer 
Commonwealth, Capt J. W. Williams, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, at 5 p. m%, fer Norwich, &enoe by Bailroad to Wor- 
cester (brcMkk&st), Nashua and Concord, N. H., arriving at the 
latter place at 10 o'clock a. m., and proceed by route 6, 8, or 9, in 
preceding pages. Or passengers can go from Worcestw to 
Boston, and thence by either route to the Mountains. 

(For further information in regard to this route, see advertise- 
ment. 
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From New York, by fiailroad, via New Haven, Hartford, 
(^lingfield, ACk Ao* 

SCAII0N8 Si CAMAL-STRSEI, NEAB BBOADWAT, AND OORNIR fOUSia 
AYEKUE ANP XUFSNXT-SULIH SIBSBT^ NEW YOSK. 



Trains leare at 8 and 4 o'clock, passing over Harlem B. R. to 
Williams Bri<%B (15 miles), N. Y. and N. H. R. K, to New 
Haven (61 miles), N. H., H. and S. R. R., to Sprii^ld (60 
miles), Conn. River R. R. to Sonth Yemon (50 miles), Y. and M. 
R. R. to Brattleboaro' (10 mites), Y. Y. R. B. to BeUows Falls 
(25 miles), S. R. B. to Windsor (25 miles), Y. C« B. B. to 
White Biver Junction (15 miles), 0. and P. B. B. to Welli 
Biver (40 n^les), White Moontaio XL B. to Littlet<»H N. H. (20 
Miles), thence by Stage to ei^er of tiie Mowii^ Eboses, namdj : 

Crawibrd House, . . . .28mSIa. From New Tott, • . . .844iiiileB. 

l^roftle House, 11 •^ *' " " . . . . 8W «• 

Plume House, .*♦..• 15 •• *• " •* . . . . W •* 

t^assengers change cars only at Springfield and White River 
Junction. 

Passengers from New Toric, at 8 o^dookyA^if., do not reach the 
Mountains same day, and can sUqp over night at Hartford, 
Springfidd, Northampton, or any other point abaoe Hartford, and 
reach ihie Profile House about 7 p. m., and Crawford House at 9 
p. M., next day. 

Possengeitt leaving New York at 4 f, m., can sdop at same 
placos over night, and reach the Mountains as soon as by leaving 
at 8 A. M. 

Passengers are allowed to stop over at promfaent places, and 
proceed in a subsequent train. 

Fare from New Tork to the Profile House, • 9^M. 

« •« " " " " Grai^bcd House, #10.06. 
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fraa How Tock via Hndioii BiTor, ASbukj, Troy, Saratoga 
Springii te. 

Steamer AsMEiOAy Capt L F. Smiih, leaves Pier Hoot of 
Chambers Street^ Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and Steamer 
Bboabwat, Capt F. Frost, leaves Pier foot of Jay Street, Taes- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday, at 7 o'clock, A. M., arrivmg at 
Albany in ample time for the cars for Saratoga and tlie White 
Monntiuns. 

This route gives passengers an opportanity to view the beauti- 
fill scenery of the Hudson River the whole distance between 
New York and Albany. 

Saiatoga to White Ibnmtaiiis. 

From Saratoga via Butland, Bellows Falls, Wells Biver, and 
LitUeton. 

First train leaves Sarat(^ at 8.50 A. M., arriving at Butland 
at 12 M., (68 miles, dine ;) leave Butland at 1.10 P. M., arrive 
at Bellows Falls at 3.30, (52 miles.) 

Passengers by this train will remain here over night, and leave 
next day at 12 M. for Wells River and litdeton. 

Second train leaves Saratoga at 7.30 P. M., arriving at Rot* 
land at 10.20 P. M., remain over night and leave at 5.45 next 
morning, arriving at Bellows Falls at 8.10, and leave at 12.05 for 
Wells Biver and Littleton. 

From WeHs Biver, see Boute 9, page 317. 

Fare from Saratoga to Crawford House, . . . $10.00. 
" " « Profile « ... 9.00. 

From Sarato^ via Whitehall, Lake CSiamplain, Burlington, 
Konlpeliar, White Biver Junction, and Wells Biver. 

Trains leave Saratoga at 8.50 A. M. and 7.30 P. M. for White- 
hall, (41 miles,) thence by Steamer across Lake Champlain (85 
miles) to Burlington, thence via Vermont Central Bailroad to 
White Bivjer Junction, (104 miles,) thence to Wells Biver and 
Littleton. 

Fare by ^iif route to Cr&wfbrd House, .... $11.06. 
•* ** •< Profile or JFlume Home, . 10.06. 
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HAGAM FALLS TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

From Niagara Falls via Bochesteri Syracuse, 
TTtica, Schenectady, Saratoga, &c., &c. 

Trains leave as follows, Tk.— 1st Express train leaves at 
5.30 A. Td^ (dine at Utica,) and arrive at Saratoga at 5 P. M. 
2d. Accommodation train leaves at 7.15 A. M., arriving at 
Rochester at 11 A. M., (dine,) and leave at 4.80 P. M., arriving 
at Sjracuse at 8.1^ P. M., and remain all ni^it Leave at 8 
next morning, (dine at Schenectady,) and arrive at Saratoga at 
5 P. M. This traiQ gives passengers a good opportmiity to see 
the towns and villages on the route, as it stops at all the principal 
stations on the whole road. dd. Express train leaves at 12 M., 
arriving at Schenectady at 10 P. M., (stopping aU night,) and 
Sazntoga at 8.80 next morning. 4th. Mail train leaves at 12.45 
P. M., arrives at Rochester at 4.20, Syracuse at 10.30 P. M., and 
leaves at 8 next morning. 5th. Express train leaves at 4 P. M., 
arrives at Schenectady at 4 A. M., and Saratoga at 8.30 next 
morning. 6tb. Express train leaves at 9.15 P. M., and arrives 
at Saratoga at 8.30 next morning. Passengers can^ go from 
Rochester to Syracuse eiAer via " New Road," through Pal- 
myra, Lyons, Port Byr(», &c, or via **01d Boad,^ through 
Canandaigua, Cayuga, Auburn, &c 

Fare firom Niagara Falls to Saratoga, $6.00 

From Saratoga to "White Moontains, see p. 322. 
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FROM 

WASHINGTON, D- C^ TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

Wnm WadmurtoB. tia BatttmoM TIRQbBdaeUiL ShQadatolrii. 
Zmitom Hew York, A0. 

Trains leave Washington as fbllowa, yiz.t — 1st Lenfe a* ( 
Jl M^ arriye at Bidtimore at 7.4% {hse»khBt,)lettv^Bii4&md 
airive at Philaafi^Ha at 1 P. SL, (dinei) loav^ at 5 P« IC^ a«» 
arrive at New T<»:k at 9 P. K. 

2d. Leave at 8.30 A. M. and arrive at i^altimoi^e at 10 A.Ht. 
leave at 11 and arrive at PhHadelpbia at 4 P. M., leave at 5 an4 
arrive at New York at 9 P. IL 

dd. Leave at 3 P. M. and arrive at Balltoove aft 4U0, lum 
M BJ^ md arrive at PbaadelpUa at 11.40 P. !!» fawie m 
LaOA^H^aadJamreatlfewYodkatS A.M.$ arkayePMa 
4elplBa at 7 A. M., and arrive at New York at 11.25 A. H. 

4th. L^ve at 4.30 P. M. and arrive at Baltimore at 6 P. M. 
leave at 6.50 and arrive at Philadelphia at 11.40 P. M., leave m 
1.30 A. M. and arrive at New York at 5 A. M. ; or leare "PhSh* 
delphia at 7 A. M. and arrive in New Yoi^ at 11^5 A» M* 

Fa»g &cm Washii^iton to New Yock, $7.50. 

Fzon New York to Ihe Mountains, passengers will choosr 
kwi Ae rontfis described in preceding ^ages. 
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REGULAR INLAND ROUTE 

rOE THB 

WHITE MOXJN'T-A.IlSrS, 

(VIA. ismmm anb woBdSEBR). 

from &ot Coortlandt-street, ^er No. 18, Nortli Blyer, New York* «l the 
landing of the Erie uid Philadelpliia Kaflroada. 

The New, Fast and SliiKaat Steamer Commonwealth, Capt J. W. Wil- 
liams, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. The Fast and Hagniftoent 
Steamer Conneeticut, Gapt Wm. Wiloox, Mosday, Wednesday and Friday, 
«l6e'!«riedr,p.M. 

Ps— igm jofait io the White Mgwitains talm Beats as abgye te AHyn's 
Feint, and then take new sod s^pkndidlyifiKmished iri«te«H»hed eavs te 
Wiareester^aniTlng in time to take early trains going north. Thisisthe 
direct route ibr Boston, Worcester, ProTidence, Lowell, Nashua, Concord, 
and the White HountiJns, and all way Stations on the Norwiflh and Wor- 
cester, Hew London, WlIHmantSo and Palmer, Hartftxrd, ProTidenoe and 
W s Wl, B es tt n Md Worosster, Weveester and Nashua, Stony l^reok and 
Lowell, Fitchburg and Worcester, and nU Bailwiads in NocCbcm New 
ihanpshiTeand Vermont 

£f The BoaUim this TonteMieunriTaUed. • 

l^e su{>eriority of this route oonidsts in splendid Steamboats, unspiyssssd 
In file world — the Commonwealth being the tifi plui vUra of Steamboat 
«ehH ec tn re ; in spacious idzteen-wheel oars, the easiest erer inyented ; in 
the road track, the freest from dust of aJl the roads in New Bngland ; and 
ift ftie biMl^ of ^ maltij^ ipairing timm^ tiie heart of the *' Old Bay 
State " and " Granite State." 

Passengers returning from the Mountains, who Me going to Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, &o., will land from the Boats of this route, 
4iiie4yuppn th» Pier, from whsnee theCaraleMve ftir Hie above |daees, 
^HSi earing en^pease of hack hast, 

Tickets can be dbtmed, Bevths sseured, «r ai^ ix^tomsitto 
this route, can be obtained on application to the lindenrigned, Agent for 
this Company. ' K & MABZIN, 

Oflloe, Pier No. 18, North BtTer, fbot of Courtlandt-street, N. T. 



BEST ROUTE TO THE WEST. 

Tia FitoUnirg, Hew Tork Central, and Lake Shore Railroadi. 

From Boston, via Fitchbnrg, Bellows Fallsy BaUandySanitogay 
Schenectadj, Bochester, Niagara Falls, BufaLo, (connecting with 
Lake Shore Bailroad,) Glevelajid, Toledo, (connecting with Michi- 
gan Southern Bailroad,) Adrian, Chicago, Bock Island, Burling- 
ton, Galena, St Louis, Kansas, &€., &c 

This is the best route to the West, being as quick and cheap, 
and giving passengers an opportunity of viewing more large c%He$ 
and notable places than an^ other route* 

Passengers can stop over one or more trains at such ^daoes a9 
Saratoga Sprmgs, Niagara FaMs, Bnffido^ CXevebi^, ^be^ and 
proceed In subsequent trains with same HdkeL 
' The cars by this route land passengers in the depots of the 
New York Central Bailroad at Albany or Schenectady, thereby 
avoiding all fernes, extra charges for moving baggage, icc^ 
this being the only route by which passengers can go fEOia Bos- 
ton to Buffido without ferrying. 

B^iggage is checked to Buffalo, if no stop is to be made, and 
the checks are dbanged in the'cars by agents of the line before 
reaching Buffalo, for Chicago or other places, thus saving pas- 
sengers the trouble and perplexity of re-checking in a crowded 
depot 

Cars leave Fitchburg Baiboad staticm. Causeway Street, Bos- 
ton, at 

f^ 7 1-2 A. M. and 11 A. IIL ,^ 

Through tiekets by this rente can be procured at the Fitch- 
burg Bailroad station. Call for tickets via LAKE SHOBE 
and MICHIGAN SOtlTHEBN BAILBOADS. 

( 07 Cmiti&ued on the next page. ) 



THREE ROUTES TO THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Chicago to St Paul, IGimefotay 
Via Rockfordf Freeport, Gralena, Dubuque, Dunleithy Prairie 
du Chien and La Crosse. Passenger trains leave Chicago morn- 
ing and eyening, connecting at Dunleith with steamers for St 
Paul and intermediate places. 

This is the direct and best route to the above places, wholly 
ayoiding the tedious stage coach. Passengers will purchase 
tickets via Chicago and Galena Bailroad and Dunleith* 

Chicago to Iowa City, and Western Iowa, 
Via Rock Island and Dayenp<»rt. This is the direct route to 
Joliet, La Salle, Peru, Peoria, Bock Island, Davenport, Musca- 
tine, Columbus City,, and Iowa City. 

Three passenger trains leave Chicago daily, imd run through 
to Jowa City without change of cars. At Iowa City stages connect 
for Fori Des Mdmes, Council Bluffs, Sioux City, Nebraska Ci^, 
and all points in Western Iowa. Also, at Bo(^ Island w^ 
steamers for aH points on the Mississippi Biver. Passengers 
win purchase tickets via Bock Island Bailroad. 

Odcago to St Louis and Kansas, 

Tia Jolief, Bloomington, Springfield, Alton, &c., <&c. 

Two passenger trains leave Chicago daily, in direct connection 
with trains from the East, and run through withovi change of 
cars or baggage. At St Louis trains connect with first dass 
steamers for Cairo, New Orleans, and intermediate points. 

Also, with trains on the Pacific Bailroad for Jefferson City, 
thence with steamers for Kansas, Leavenworth, and other places, 
making the time through from St. Louis to Kansas in two days. 

Passengers from the Eas{ for St Louis will purchase tickets 
via Chicago, Alton, and St Louis Bailroad, and those for Kansas 
same to St Louis, thence via Pacific Bailroad. 

A through ticket by this route secures a state room, and all 
meals on the boat, without additional charge. 

t^ Tickets for all the above routes can be obtained at the 
principal Bailway Offices in ^e Eastern cities. Be sure and call 
for tickets as mentioned in each route. 



A»TSBTIgmXMTt. 

V/'JL&SiXNGtTON HOUSE, 

KOKTH CONWAT, N. fl. 

Tbt wtHmObK wodUi inftcm b» frionds and tltf pOific aftft,ba;Tii« 
cnlttged and mdi ii» of wi the above howe^he b nov icadj to leoeNe 
ajuOiwrfMaa ftr kwd te ftidHw aad eChM ifltfi« t» qNBd aoaM tiM 
dniDg tito noBiMr BOBtka in tibe mosl pkaaud leoatioa IB tltf Tki^ 
tJM WlMte Mwmtainii Amoeg tke obJietB cf intantt tee aie XMrssfyr 
JUiMflMs, JSdb XcAi, WUU Hfrm aad Arte TtJ§n, Crydml AUt, 
1Kmmi*« ArfU^aaaMftBikrtothiBftite iMve beenaliwtk CaMra/. 
Tbewaiebvfca partof tiie attnetHBsIcQBld BMntion. EHher cf tbeaa 
phees ofiera unflirifnt fndnowwla to anj one seddng {deasoie, to 'visit tliia 
▼nia^ : befng wifldn a ^Mmee of two or three mileB. FiulieB ka^e tlia 
W aridBglQB Hoose iaSfy on euoniuis to one or awte of tkem, and never 
iMaiy of vliitiflg Ibem. as tiMj iDTaiialify diaoover Mw attrae^^ 
eeflifWiTH iML Hie viev of tiie White MomitBiB raage, aai tlbe SMe 
BiTcr vindlng tfaxeai^ tiie Tallej, aie of themaelTei trolj ftifihanting On 
the imiiimt of Mount KeazBaige» at an altitade of five thousand feet above 
theleveloftiieaeayisahoaseftr tiieaooommodationofTiaitQn. Hare may 
be had a finer viev tiMA ftem a^y othg, Mbmt WaAiagton not eieepted. 
Here an are fieetoroam orer tlbe faiDa and fidda, nnreetrained by teror 
eermony. The streams aboond nith trout, the woods inth game» and* in 
their season, Tarioos kinds of berries are to be had in abondanoe. 

Haayfimn the citieB are pareiuHing honseMs to bnid sanasr reei- 
denoes ; some have pvrahased h o us es, and have made this tillage tiirir 
home dninc ^^ ^nxm iveather ftr aeveral years peat. Those vho haie 
Tiiiled this beaatifiil valley need not this deseription of its attraotions, nor 
an invitatian to visit it a second time. To the steanger ire ironld say, 
oome, and yoo will not regret having chosen North Conway as your plaoe 
of resort ftr tiie summer. 

Our hoose is pJeaaantiy located ; rooms comftrtable, aizy, and irefl tenti- 
bUd. Our table wOl be si^plisd with tiie best the eoortiyafttds. Witha 
desire to idease, uid moderate ehaigeb we hope ftr * liberal ehare of patron- 
age. WlLa SASaSiAN. 

JVbm Contoay, JST. H., June, 1857. 
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ADVBBTISSKXKTa. 



SENTER HOUSE, 



LAKB WINNIPISBOGEB. 




CENTRE HARBOR, N. H. 

BY GILMAN ft HUNTRESS. 

This popular Hotel (formerlj kept bj C. S. Coe) is eitoatod at tht ter- 
Biiinia of the steam coQTeyanoe to the White Mountains. It stands in the 
midst of the pctoresqtie and romantic sceneiy, fbr wMoh this Switzerland 
of America is so celebrated. The house is placed on the borders d the lAke 
Winnipiseogee, and before its broad plana this splendid sheet of water 
stretches awaj ibr miles, girded by mountidns and studded with 866 islands 
of all shapes, hues and dzes. Two steamers (Lady of the Lahe and Dover) 
ply regularly between this house, the Weirs Landing, Wolfboro*, and Alton 
Bay, eonneoting at the Wars with Boston, Concord and Montreal R. B., 
and at Alton Bay with the Cocheco R. R., both bdng direct conmiunications 
for Boston. The fiunous Red Hill, the ascent to which, on horseback, is 
within the abHiiy of many who are unable to bear the ascent to Mount 
Wadnngton, is about two miles distant. From the summit of the moun- 
tfldn is presented an enehanting view, caUed by the Indians ** The Smile of 
the Great Spirit" 

Tb» proprietors devote their personal attention to the oomA>rt of their 
guests ; and all that can make A hotel attractiye and interesting to tourists 
or parties of pleasure may here be Ibniid. The patrcmage of the public is 
xespeotfiilly solicited. 



ADVBBTISBIIBVTS 



THIRD THOUSAND. 

HISTORICAL RELICS 

0? TKB 

WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

Also a oonoise While Mountain Guide, and a Meteorological Table ibr 
1858-4, giiing tlte indications of the Thermometer on the top of Bfoont 
Wasliington at sunrise, noon, and sonset, with a qmopsis of the same 
ihr each month. By Johh H. Spaulduio. 16mo, doth. 106 pp., 
with accurate yiei? of-the tip-top of Mount Washington. 

KoncBs or chb pbiss. 
From the Boston Evening Transcript : 

** The work is by Mr. J. H. Spaulding, of Lancaster, and is quite creditable 
to him. It will be perused with much pleasure by the tourist, tiie natiye of the 
Granite State, the antiquary, and tiie man of science. Its pages contain a 
curious collection of legends and facts, Indian prophecies and traditions, his- 
torical matters and descriptions of noted places, sketches of Abel and Ethan 
Allen Orawford, notices of the Public Houses in the mountain region, and 
accounts of the improyements now in progress in that locality. The yolume is 
quite attractiye, and firom its popular style must meet with a wide circulation." 
From the Portland Argw : 

** It will be found exceedingly useftd toVU White Mountidn trayellecs, con- 
taining, as it does, a great amount of information concerning that most interest- 
ing portion of New England, all yery well arranged and neatiy printed. The 
book is from tiie pen of John H. Spaulding, and from the press of Natiianiel 
Koyes, Boston. 

From the Portland jidvertiitr : 

'< We haye reoeiyed a neat littie yolume bearing the aboye titie, which we 
think will proye of great interest to eyery White Mountain trayeller. It 
abounds with the curious facts and legends pertaining to the * Switzerland of 
America.' It is concisely written and well arranged ; the publisher has also 
done his duty well. It is a yery good thing, and we hope it will haye a gen- 
eral sale."* 

From the Watchman and Reflector^ Bostcm : 

** The thousands of persons who, for years past, during the summer months, 
haye yisited the White Mountains, and the still larger number that will prob- 
ably behold these interesting phenomena, will find this a yeiy useful and attrac- 
tiye littie book— just what they want. It contains much reliable local and 
historical matter of deep interest, gathered with industry from yarious and 
scattered sources, comprising also a concise guide, and a meteorological table 
for 1853-4, giying the indications of the thermometer on the top of Mount 
Washington at sunrise, noon and sunset, with a synopsis of tiie same for eyery 
summer month. The author and publisher haye done a good serrice to the 
teayelliuff public, by israiug the book, which wiU doubtless haye a wide cir- 
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